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CLARENCE ARTHUR KULP 
1895-1957 


Dr. C. Arthur Kulp, First Vice-President of the Academy and mem-_ 
ber and former Chairman of its Executive Committee, died on August 
20, 1957. 

Dr. Kulp was born in eastern Pennsylvania in 1895 and received his 
higher education at the University of Pennsylvania.. A member of the 
faculty of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce since 1919, 
he introduced instruction in the broad field of social insurance. He 
later became Chairman of the Insurance Department, and at the time 
of his death was Dean of the School. He was elected to the Board of 
the Academy in 1947; in 1951 he was chosen as Vice-President and in 
1953 as First Vice-President. 

He assisted many governmental agencies in senate and administer- 
ing programs for retirement and unemployment and workmen’s com- 
pensation, including consulting service with the United States Social 
Security Administration and the Railroad Retirement Board and with 
compensation agencies in Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, and New Hampshire. He roved widely in his field and was the 
author or editor of a nuniber of books and monographs. He lectured 
widely and was active in foundations and civic organizations. _ 

Dr. Kulp was a diligent and dedicated worker for the Academy. He 
spent many hours counseling and inquiring, and took a leading part in 
formulating Academy policy. 
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FOREWORD 


Americans are experiencing a change in the structure of their lives in relation- 
ship to the content of time and the pace and values of living. The contemporary 
leisure mode is rooted in a unique partnership of scientific research, engineering 
skill, and mass production accelerated by pressure from trade unions. It is charac- 
terized by new quantities of “unsold time,” energies unspent in the economic proc- 
ess, and disposable income above the requirements of the minimum necessities of 
living. As a result, enjoyments once reserved for a privileged elite are becoming 
widely distributed. The new concept of man in relation to time gives promise, in 
an age whose tempo has been quickened by the application of atomic concepts and 
electronics, of the flowering of a great culture. Already there is emerging a new 
role for the family, a new concept of neighborhood, a new sense of community, and 
a new vigor of participation. 

The contemporary intellectual revolution, generally referred to by the technical 
word, automation, is providing machines which, within their competence, think, feel, 
and act like men and which, assuming drudgery and monotonous repetitive opera- 
tions, increase productivity. Within the industrial system a relentless logic neces- 
sitates abundance. Leisure, as we experience it, becomes a function of an unseen 
but very real and enormously fruitful configuration of scientific concepts and theo- 
ries which overarch and undergird our complex era. This characteristic edifice of 
our times is as representative of our modern spirit as the Parthenon was an expres- 
sion of the age of Athens and the Amiens Cathedral a symbol of the Gothic con- 
cept of thirteenth century Christianity. 

This volume seeks to provide an introduction toward an understanding of the 
leisure mode in tomorrow’s living. In organization the book divides the discussion 
into six parts. Part I talks about fundamentals in an attempt to define basic con- 
cepts. Part II discusses the movement toward professional leadership and profes- 
sional standards as the fact of leisure is assimilated into the intellectual, emotional, 
and spiritual life of our times. In Part III the editors present a series of sampling 
papers to indicate through an examination of some few representative specializa- 
tions the breadth, depth, and thrust of the leisure mode. Within the evolving pro- 
fession of recreation there exist a contemporary dedication and zeal for effective 
performance which can only be compared with the spirit of the Christian missionary 
movement in the nineteenth century. This concern is especially evident in the 
areas which the editors have broadly classified as “therapeutic recreation.” Part 
IV gives three papers-on commercial recreation to indicate: the resurgence of par- 
ticipation in a family sport, geographical range and mobility as shown by travel, 
and a new concept of debt in terms of a budget program for leisure enjoyment. 
Part V presents two representative case histories in public recreation to emphasize 
the need for planning, for professional and technical competence in leadership, and 
above all for the necessity of political literacy and civil courage in the support of 
recreation policies. The brilliant concluding paper ties together the thinking of ' 
the contributors and organizes a working agenda of issues for public and profes- 
sional discussion. In all, the volume indicates the growth of professionalism in 


IX 
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recreation administration, an encouraging development in the reconstruction of 
philosophy as the factors of leisure and abundance are assimilated into the charters 
by which men live, and a thrust toward growth, depth, and quality. 

The leisure mode, accompanied by many urgent problems, is taking its place in 
history. Its pattern stands in the line of evolution from feudalism, based on a 
stable agricultural society, through industrialism, based on a fruitful if strenuous 
factory system, to a creative and livable era characterized by freely disposable time 
and the wherewithal to enjoyment. The opportunity inherent in the promise is 
provided by the potent productive trinity—the scientist, the engineer, and the in- 
dustrialist. The realization will depend upon the growth of man in spiritual 
stature, his competence for inner control, and his good sense and wisdom in pur- 
suing values which his abundance enables him to possess. 7 


PauL F. DoucLass 
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A Philosophy of Leisure 


By WILLARD C. SUTHERLAND 


Abstract: The social meaning of work derives from the acts of creation it 


makes possible. 


The creative use of leisure suggests a philosophy which may be 


summarized under the ideas of integrity of purpose, liberty to choose goals, ob- 
jectivity, equality in fellowship, common command of skills, growth, and inner 
joy. Since the average citizen is unable to invent new uses for his leisure, a 
professional elite shares a heavy responsibility for discovering criteria for ways 
of employing leisure and creating enthusiasms for common ends within the moral 


aims of the community. 


HE widening distribution of sur- 
plus over the minimum needs of ex- 
istence provides man with the oppor- 


tunity to contemplate things in their 


order and worth. As he redefines his 
expectations in relation to time, man, as 
Santayana says, has the opportunity “to 
become” +—but only he who “has en- 
larged his mind and tamed his heart” 
can enjoy the free life which material 
competence makes possible in increas- 
ing abundance. Since, as Lewis Mum- 
ford observes, the “esthetic flower” de- 
velops out of the “economic leaf,” man’s 
released activities grow out of his condi- 
tioned activities. In Mumford’s view: 


Without compulsory labor, civilizations 
would not originally have produced enough 
spare energy to maintain their higher ac- 
tivity. Without freedom from compulsory 
labor, man cannot enjoy these higher ac- 
‘tivities. . .. The role of work is to make 
man a master of the conditions of life: 
hence its constant discipline is essential to 
his grasp of the real world. The function 
of work is to provide man with a ‘living: 
not for the purpose of enlarging his capaci- 
ties to consume but of liberating his ca- 


1George Santayana, The Philosophy of 
Santayana edited by Paul A. Schilpp (Evans- 
ton, Chicago: Northwestern University Press, 
1940), p. 332. 


pacity to create. The social meaning of 
work derives from the acts of creation it 
makes possible.” 


Thus, as man is enfranchised from the 
purely utilitarian process which for ages 
has impoverished his spiritual life, he 
finds himself in the possession of an 
“internal environment.” The delicate 
maintenance of the stability of this 
environment 


is the condition both of his sanity and 
health, and of his being set free to think 
and feel and exercise his senses without 
keeping too sharp an eye upon the bare 
necessities of survival.® 


Within the lightening of the burden of 
work is a continuum of reactions ranging 
from laziness through idleness and bore- 
dom to conspicuous leisure. This leisure 
is described by Veblen as the nonpro- 
ductive consumption of time developed 
from a sense of the unworthiness of pro- 
ductive work and as evidence of pecu- 
niary ability to afford a life of idleness. 
Genuine leisure however requires spirit- 
ual power to enjoy. 


2Lewis Mumford, The Condition of Man 
(New ‘York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1944), 
p. 5. 

3 Ibid. 





Willard C. Sutherland, New York City, Director of Personnel Services, National Rec- 
reation Association, has devoted his entire career to the development of leaders for pro- 


fessional recreation. 
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Between the extremes of planned dili- 
gence which Max Weber described in the 
saying that “one does not work to live, 
one lives to work” and the theory of 
Aristotle that “we work in order to have 
leisure,” some intellectual weeds have 
grown up. These weeds have their roots 
in the idea that recreation has a sort of 
medicinal value as a patent remedy in 
curing individual and social ills. Thus 
it is hoped that recreation may reduce 
crime, eradicate juvenile delinquency, 
improve employee morale, or hold young 
people within the church. Such expec- 
tations contribute to a false philosophy 
of leisure. Indeed, careful studies are 
beginning to indicate how ineffectual 
recreation may be in shaping conduct to 
such ulterior designs, It is necessary 
therefore to examine some fundamental 
concepts of leisure. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF LEISURE 


A first condition for the enjoyment of 
leisure during time not sold for pecu- 
niary reward is integrity of purpose. 
Leisure is an inward activity and the 
genuineness of its expression lies in the 
absence of propaganda or constraint. A 
use of leisure has value per se for the 
very reason that its end exists for crea- 
tive expression, An old Chinese proverb 
states the case: “Life is not a vessel to 
be drained, but a cup to be filled.” 

A second fundamental concept of lei- 
sure is the liberty to review goals, to ex- 
plore possible avenues of experience, to 
choose, and to agree upon the ends and 
purposes of activity. Teamwork comes 
from agreement. 

A third concept is objectivity. Within 
the context of action, human relation- 
ships are free from personal feelings, 
personal prejudices, and personal im- 
perialisms. No participant seeks either 
to achieve ulterior ends or to accomplish 
hidden plans. a 

A fourth concept is equality in fellow- 
ship. Persons enjoy their fellowship 


with others in objective enjoyment of 
the common activity. In the association 
on the bowling team, for example, it 
makes little difference that one man is 
employer and the other employee; that 
one man is a physician and another a 
freight agent; that one man is rich and 
the other poor. 

A fifth concept is common command 
of skills, There is something defective 
in their character when participants lack 
capacity and competence to participate. 
They must both understand and have 
the know how of the game. 

A sixth concept is growth. Because 
men enjoy doing what they do well and ` 
increasingly better, there exists within 
the creative use of leisure an organic 
thrust toward depth and quality. In the 
field of photography, for example, mere 
activity in taking and collecting pictures 
can move into a study of aesthetics or 
into a detailed record of rose culture. 
Personal development places new re- 
sponsibilities upon recreation leaders be- 
cause it is entirely possible for “growing 
participants” to move beyond the com- 
petence of the leader.. Hence constant 
inservice training is essential for the 
maintenance of the leadership position. 

As people grow, they come alive. 
They become more interesting to them- 
selves and to others. Life takes on new 
dimensions, creates new competencies, 
prepares man to depart on new missions, 
and helps them, as Goethe says, to 
“marvel,” Zum Erstaunen bin ich da. 

Finally, the inner joy which leisure 
experiences bring into living creates a 
feeling of satisfaction. Thus, leisure 
possesses a logic of its own. As Ruskin 
said, it produces values which “avail for 
life.” 


CREATIVE ELITES 


Karl Mannheim reminds us however 
that 
comparative studies in the use. of leisuré 
show at first glance that a higher position, 
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larger income, and increased security do 
not necessarily lead to culture. Unless ma- 
terial advancement is combined with per- 
sonal example and the pérsuasion exercised 
by the presence of intelligent standards for 
the use of leisure, it may end in boredom, 
neurosis, and general decadence. .. . Se- 
curity alone is no guarantee that surplus 
energies will be turned in any particular 
direction, unless they are guided by per- 
sonal influence and education. . . . The av- 
erage citizen is unable to invent new uses 
for his leisure.* 


Historical records and sociological stud- 
ies make it clear that the community 
must discover criteria for determining 
ways of employing leisure and creating 
enthusiasms for common ends within its 
moral 4ims. Hence the opportunity 
which mass leisure provides for the crea- 
tion and assimilation of culture requires 
for its development creative elites, small 
groups of connoisseurs who create and 
mold taste, communicate purposes and 
skills, encourage the development of fa- 
cilities, and accept the responsibility for 


+ Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an 
Age of Reconstruction (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1944), p. 317. 


cultural initiative and the development 
of cultural traditions. 


PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 


To a large extent the cadre of creative 
leaders must come from the body of pro- 
fessional recreation workers who them- 
selves experience continuing inner spirit- 
ual growth and increasing technical 
competence. Within the corps of the 
creative. elite the philosophy of recrea- 
tion must come into sharpest focus. 
Professional development, therefore, be- 
comes an urgent task in the use of 
leisure. 

It will be remembered that the Greek 
word for leisure is skole, the Latin word 
scola. Thus, as Josef Pieper points out, 
“the word used to designate the place 
where we educate and teach is derived 
from a word which means ‘leisure.’ 
‘School’ does not, properly speaking, 
mean school, but leisure.” > It is appar- 
ent that more and more the task of the 
creative elite within the ranks of profes- 
sional recreation will become that of cul- 
tural pioneers, catalysts, and teachers. 


5 Josef Pieper, Leisure: The Basis of Cul- 
ture (London: Faber & Faber, 1952), p. 26. 


Leisure in the Light of History 
By Tuomas Woopvy _ 


Abstract: The line between leisure and labor is tenuous and shifting. Never- 
theless, from the rise of the earliest great civilizations of the East and West to 
the nineteenth century, there was a certain stability in that leisure was always the 
prerogative of a small free fraction of society. Christian idealism did not alter 
this. Asceticism opposed customary leisure activities, but the nobility of church 
and staté generally enjoyed sports which doctrine condemned. The decay of 
feudalism, the rise of science and technology, a naturalistic philosophy of educa- 
tion, political changes in the direction of self-government, and new agencies of 
communication have brought leisure enjoyments to the masses. 


EISURE and labor are two sides of 
man’s shield; both protect him. 
Labor enables him to live; leisure makes 
the good life possible. In the course 
of social development, various activities 
changed sides and what was labor be- 
came mere sport. 

In a primitive condition the ‘line be- 
tween labor and leisure was not sharply 
drawn. Man’s restless drive to activity, 
mental and physical, led him to playful 
actions when in a state of well-being and 
when primal needs did not impose more 
serious demands. In this alternation of 
work and play, the human male and fe- 
male were akin to the animals around 
them. In this primitive world, children 
in the relative freedom of their imma- 
turity playfully practiced many activi- 
ties which would become laborious 
undertakings in later life. 

. Where propitious external conditions 
and human competence combined to 
fashion great permanent settlements as 
in Mesopotamia, China, Egypt, India, 
labor and leisure became more sharply 
defined; and both had increasing im- 
portance. Labor produced wealth; ac- 
cumulated wealth became concentrated 
in a few hands; and leisure became the 
grand prize of those few who possessed 


wealth. Labor was the lot of the great 
majority. . 

Historically, extended leisure de- 
pended on some kind of surplus, wealth, 
public or private, whence one or many 
might draw sufficiently for maintenance. 
The individuals who composed the 
classes which controlled wealth put this 
valuable Jeisure potential to various 
uses: in extensive sportive activity, out- 
doors and indoors; in the development 
and pursuit of intellectual and aesthetic 
arts. 

Freedom is a variable. Aristotle 
understood the interrelation of labor and 
leisure and that of both to freedom. 
We labor in order to have leisure.* If 
man labors effectively and sufficiently, 
he produces a fund of potential leisure 
whence a few may draw much or many 
may draw a little. Priests of. Egypt 
enjoyed leisure because their status was 
supported by accumulations of wealth; 
and, thus situated, they were free to 
develop the liberal arts.” 


1 Aristotle, “Politica,” The Works of Aris- 
totle translated under the editorship of J. A- 
Smith and W. D. Ross (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1908-31), Book VII, Section 15. 

2 Aristotle, “Metaphysica,” idem, Book A, 
Section 1. 
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THE GREEK TRADITION 


If we take the word of the Greeks for 
it, all school education is a leisure ac- 
tivity—however much three thousand 
years of groans and sighs from youthful 
learners suggest the contrary. In view 
of the Graeco-Roman tradition which 
played so large a role in Western cul- 
ture, the Greek term cyoAy (spare time, 
leisure, school) sheds light upon our 
theme. Plato® made clear that this 
leisure for learning at school was en- 

_joyed by those who had the means, and 
it varied with the wealth of parents. In 
early Rome, Suetonius‘ tells us, lack of 
leisure retarded the liberal arts. 

Leisure is freedom to do what one 
pleases. Both are elastic terms. Cicero, 
who had good reason to understand the 
relation between wealth and leisure and 
the contingency of freedom on them, re- 
marked that “he does not seem to me to 
be a free man, who does not sometimes 
do nothing” If we conjure up a 
picture, ranging from the person who 
proves he is free by sometimes doing 
nothing, to those engaged in intellectual 
arts or participating in sportive contests, 
we gain a glimpse of what leisure meant 
to free men of the ancient world. One 
could run, wrestle, box, or take part 
in the whole pentathlon, the military 
sports of the Romans, play polo. in 
China and Persia, enjoy the whole gamut 
of physical and’ mental recreations, and 
not be compelled to pursue a laborious 
occupation to get a living. It is signifi- 
cant that Plato and Aristotle banned il- 
liberal tasks for free persons. Slaves 


3“Protagoras,” The Dialogues of Plato 
translated by B. Jowett (New York: Random 
House, 1937). Vol. I, p. 96. 

#“On Grammarians,” Suetonius translated 
by J. C. Rolfe (London: William Heinemann, 
1914), Vol. II, p. 397. 

5 Cicero, “On Oratory,” Cicero, On Oratory 
and Orators: with His Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus translated by J. S. Watson. (London: 
George Bell & Sons, 1891), Book. II, Section 6. 


and others of inferior status must do 
menial and industrial work. Likewise, 
when physical sports or aesthetic arts 
became professions, they lost their status 
as leisure employments worthy of the 
citizen. The freeman might, of course, 
enjoy the role of spectator at profes- 
sional performances. 

The laboring majority: blacksmiths, 
potters, shoemakers, artisans of all kinds 
had little leisure, certainly. They had 
neither money to pay for a complete ed- 
ucation nor time to devote to physical 
and aesthetic recreation. They were up 
before dawn and off to Jong labors. A 
line of W. C. Lawton’s Anthology sug- 
gests they were rather tired of it and 


. would have liked a shorter day: “Six 


hours a day to tiresome tasks are quite 
enough to give.” © To live, as any Greek 
knew, was the important thing. But 
constant labor must have left those of 
the industrial world little surplus energy 
for leisure and recreation. 


THE ASCETIC PERSUASION 


Christians put a stamp of ascetic 
teaching on labor and leisure. Labor 
was accursed. They learned from Gene- 
sis: “. . . in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the 
ground.” Work was conducive to piety. 
Manual tasks weré idealized. Spinning, 
weaving, hoeing, carpentry, and like em- 
ployments were urged by St. Jerome, St. 
Basil, Cassian, and St. Benedict. St. 
Augustine wrote a treatise, Concerning 
the Work of Monks, to correct the error 
of some of the “religious” who favored 
the “lilies of the field, that toil not... .” 

Leisure (idleness) was condemned: it 
hindered godliness; it was a snare of the 
devil. “Idle hands are the devil’s work- 
shop.” “Al the ulcers,” says Cassian, 
which spring from idleness, are healed 


8 T. Woody, Liberal Education for Free Men 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 


. Press, 1951), p. 25. 
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by work. A monk who labors contends 
with one devil; idlers face innumerable 
ones, 

Preaching a warfare of mind and body, 
rather than the harmonious balance of 
both which the Greeks at their best had 
sought, the Christians made an assault 
upon athletic sports and pastimes. As 
St. Paul put it, “bodily exercise profiteth 
little”; but “godliness” profiteth much. 
“The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and 
the Spirit against the flesh.” _ The soul, 
the immaterial, was judged superior; the 
body, being material, was declared infe- 
rior. One should isolate himself from 
the “contagion of matter” and mortify 
the senses. These and kindred doctrines 
ran throughout medieval Christendom. 
They persist in somewhat altered form 
even today in certain areas. 

Recreations, ministering to human 

' senses, were generally taboo. Music, 
dancing, plays, games, races, dicing were 
condemned. Clement. of Alexandria, 
more liberal than many of the early 
Christian Fathers, would permit walk- 
ing, playing ball, and wrestling standing, 
if they were not done for show. Jer- 
ome” warns women against sporting in 
the dance and all knowledge of lyre, 
harp, flute, and worldly songs. 

_ Despite Christian equalitarian doc- 
trines, feudal society in Europe pre- 
served the ancient dichotomy: labor for 
the many; leisure for a few. There was 
some care taken to keep serfs from the 
leisure of schooling. Permission of the 
lord must be sought if one would put a 

_son to school or make him a cleric. The 
Gloucester Cartulary (c. 1270) asked 
whether any had “made their sons cler- 
ics without leave.” € This restriction on 
villeins putting children to school to be- 


7 “Letter CVII,” 4, 8, Select Letters of St. 
Jerome translated by F. A. Wright (London: 
William Heinemann, 1928). 

8H. S. Bennett, Life on the English Manor 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1948), pp. 209 £. 


come clerics or apprentices in town was 
designed to preserve plenty of labor on 
the land. 

There were numerous church holy- 
days besides Sundays. Walter of Hen- 
ley’s Husbandry estimated that there 
were eight weeks of religious celebration, 
leaving forty-four work weeks in the 
year. But these holydays if observed 
faithfully were for worship, not for lei- 
sure recreations. Admonitions to labor 
abound. Avoid “idleness and lethargy.” 
“Give yourself not to idleness”; “arms 
are for working,” says The Babees’ 
Book, A shepherd should not leave his 
sheep and go to fairs or wrestling 
matches. 

Pleasant pastimes are to be avoided. 
Go not to wrestling or to cock shooting, 
but stay at home, the Good Wife warns 
her daughter. Pleasures of dancing are 
especially sinful if engaged in on holy- 
days. Literature abounds with anath- 
ema and admonition. Those “who dance 
on Church holy-days commit mortal 
sin,” says Guillaume Pépin.® Yet, as 
another preacher puts it, “those who 
ought to be at vespers are to be found 
at the dances.” 2° 

Human nature triumphed over eccle- . 
siastical authority. Despite anathema, 
it was said, more time was spent on 
games than at Mass on _holydays. 
Chaucer’s clerk could trip and dance 
and cast “his legges to and fro.” Have- 
lock Ellis, in The Dance of Life, noted 
dancing in medieval English cathedrals. 
Dice and cards were used sometimes to 
pass the time in priories. Hunting and 
hawking were often the delight of the 
“religious” and the clergy, as well as of 
the worldiy set. John Gower’s Vox Cla- 
mantis complained of “rectors” who ne- 


®G. G. Coulton, The Medieval Village 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1931), p. 255. 

10 G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in 
Medieval England (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1933), p. 395. 
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glect souls, but are diligent in hunting. 
An abbess was admonished to get rid of 
her beasts and birds which .consumed 
the alms intended for the poor. As for 
the bloody tournaments of the “horsey” 
set, the medieval counterpart of sports 
and spectacles of the Roman circus and 
arena which Christians had condemned 
so vehemently, the Church condemned 
them too, but ineffectually. 

When cities developed, the inhabit- 
ants enjoyed more varied leisure op- 
portunities than did peasants on the 
manor. “City air makes free,” it was 
said; and citizens used their freedom 
partly in play. William Fitzstephen’s 
account of. twelfth century London men- 
tions students’ ball games and cock- 
fighting, citizens’ sons engaging in feats 
of arms with lance and shield, combats 
in boats on the river, jumping, shooting, 
wrestling, throwing the stone, and danc- 
ing. In winter there was bull, bear, and 
boar baiting as well as sliding and skat- 
ing on the frozen fens north of the city.7+ 


A New Lire DEVELOPS 


From the thirteenth century onward 
a new life emerged, contrasting sharply 
with the old and bearing many of the 
radical tendencies which persist, ex- 
panded and modified by other factors, 
to this day. The direction of the new 
life was, and is, man-centered and earth- 
ward. Learning carne from the cloister 
and dwelt among men, at first a select 
few; but ultimately it mingled with the 
masses who never before had access to 
the leisure of letters. This most revolu- 
tionary change in respect to leisure so 
long an established fact in some Western 
nations is only now beginning elsewhere. 
Those long deaf and dumb in their vil- 
lages are learning to hear and speak the 
language of letters and of science. 

11 John Stow, A Survey of London edited by 


H. Morley (London: George Routledge & Sons, 
1890), pp. 117 f. 


The direction of the new life was no 
less radical in respect to the leisure of 
physical exercise and sports than in the 
realm of literary schooling. Humanists 
began a long, painful, and often defeated 
effort—not yet completed—to restore 
the balance of physical and mental cul- 
ture which asceticism had denied. Vit- 
torino da Feltre, Michel de Montaigne, 
François Rabelais, Desiderius Erasmus, 
Roger Ascham, Thomas Elyot, Richard 
Mulcaster, and John Milton—some in 
theory only, others in practice—gave a 
more or less generous place to physical 
aspects of leisure and learning. Benja- 
min Franklin, influenced directly by 
some of these, indirectly by the whole 
body of new thought on man’s develop- 
ment, and himself an enthusiastic and 
expert swimmer, wanted a good place 
not far from town, high and dry, near a 
river, with gardens, orchard, and fields, 
for the Academy which he founded in 
Philadelphia. Diet and exercises—run- 
ning, jumping, wrestling, swimming— 


` for health’s sake were a part of his 


Proposals. 

These dreams did not readily come 
true. American colonies had derived a 
strong element of ascetism through ex- 
treme religious dissenters: Puritans, 
Quakers, and certain German pietistic 
sects. Cavalier Virginians knew how to 
dance, play instruments, and engage in 
sports—without a bad conscience. Some 
of those in New England, too, were Not 
Quite Puritans, as Henry W. Lawrence 
noted a few years ago. But generally 
pulpits thundered against dancing, 
sports, and all kinds of merrymaking, 
much as primitive Christians had once 
done, both for grownups and for chil- 
dren; and not only in school, but out 
of it. “Blue” Jaws sought to restrain 
adults; the teacher’s law was reinforced 
by the rod. “Do not play by the way, 


‘tis against the teacher’s rule,” was not 


an empty phrase. Nevertheless, danc- 
ing and various leisure accomplishments, ' 
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taught by venture masters and mis- 
tresses, were increasing in the small 
cities of eighteenth century America. 

Meantime, in Europe, many factors 
were at work broadening the base for 
leisure intellectually and physically. 
Among the most important and far- 
reaching were the scientific-technological 
revolution, the emergence of a` thor- 
oughly naturalistic philosophy of man 
and his development, and political ex- 
periments in varying degrees of self- 
government. The scientific revolution 
and succeeding technological advance- 
ment brought into being an industrial 
order which required a mobile labor 
supply and increased education. Serf- 
dom was abolished where it had long 
survived. The remnants of it were 
swept out of France in 1789. Prussia 
abolished serfdom in 1807, and Russia, 
in 1861. Industrial society required a 
degree of literacy; its system of factory 
production with unprecedented rapidity 
increased wealth which could pay for it. 
Germany had the idea of mass education 
in Luther’s day; but peasants of Silesia 
were still in a deplorable condition, and 
their educational opportunities were 
meager when John Quincy Adams made 
his tour in 1801. 


NATURALISM IN LIFE AND LEISURE 


There had been an element of natural- 
ism in early classical humanism. Follow 
nature’s lead, discover talents and de- 
velop them, learn to judge the “hard” 
and the “soft” wit and deal with each 
appropriately were familiar themes. 
The place accorded sports was due to a 
recognition of the sportive tendency as 
natural in man, one to be used rather 
than thwarted. The passing centuries 
brought more and more prestige to this 
element of nature, so much so that 
by the eighteenth century naturalism 
emerged as an entire philosophy of life 
and education. Man is “good” as he 


comes from the “Author of Nature”; 
the best thing is to let man develop in 
accord with nature's . design without 
shaping him rigorously to fit existing, 
imperfect social patterns and institu- 
tions. 

Putting the child at the center of the 
educational process, Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau urged pedagogues to study him 
above all things. Child study soon took 
its first uncertain but important steps. 
Naturalism stimulated the growth of a 
new pedagogy, especially for the young- 
est years. This naturalism was fostered 
in Europe especially by Johann Base- 
dow’s Philsuthropinum, Heinrich Pesta- 
lozzi’s experiments at Neuhof and Yver- 
dun, Christian Salzmann’s Educational 
Institute, and Friedrich Froebel’s Kin- 
dergarten. Parallel movements in the 
United States were encouraged by Bron- 
son Alcott, William T. Harris, John 
Dewey, and numerous others. In all of 
these movements, play activities were 
recognized as important factors of ‘a 
child’s development. As allied sciences 
grew, play was seen scientifically as a 
factor in the normal growth process. 
Groos’ The Play of Man and The Play 
of Animals had an important impact on 
pedagogical theory. 

Naturalistic educational experiments 
also contributed to a specialized physical 
culture movement. Johann Guts Muths, 
who was profoundly impressed with the 
naturalistic philosophy, taught in Salz- 
mann’s Institute and popularized physi- 
cal culture in Germany and abroad by 
his treatises: Gymnastics for the Young, 
Games, and the Art of Swimming. The 
Napoleonic wars increased attention to 
physical health and endurance as factors 
in national freedom and independence. 
Father Jahn made a contribution to Ger- 
many’s Freiheits-Krieg, exercising young 
men on the Hasenheide and inspiring 
them with his patriotic fervor. Hence- 
forth Die deutsche Turnkunst, published 
in 1816, became famous outside as well 
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as inside Germany. German gymnastic 
was taught to Harvard young men and 
to others by Charles Follen, a liberal 
German who followed in Jahn’s foot- 
steps. Charles Beck opened an outdoor 
gymnasium in 1825 at Round Hill 
School. German gymnastics vied with 
Hjalmar Ling’s Swedish system in Amer- 
ican schools after 1885. Soon both gave 
way to games. 

The nineteenth century American ex- 
pansion of leisure activities in school and 
out was due to many factors. Funda- 
mentally important were the growth of 
prosperity, which cut deeply into ascetic 
ideal and practice, the advent of natu- 
ralistic philosophy and practice from 
abroad, and a revolutionary change in 
higher education of women. Girls went 
to seminaries and soon also to college; 
thus they enjoyed an intellectual lei- 
sure opportunity heretofore unknown. 
Women leaders in colleges and the bet- 
ter seminaries were keenly aware of the 
significance of physical exercise and its 
relation to health; and they sought to 
do something about it, all the more in- 
sistently because it was necessary to 
counter the popular fear that girls’ deli- 
cate constitutions and gossamer intel- 
lects would be shattered by the strain of 
serious studies. Catherine Beecher pub- 
lished her Course of Calisthenics for 
Young Ladies in 1832 and A Manual of 
Physiology and Calisthenics for Schools 
and Families in 1856. Dio Lewis’ New 
Gymnastics and his Normal Institute 
for Physical Education (Boston, 1861), 
which shortly turned out seven women 
and six men graduates, further popular- 
ized the idea of health through physical 
recreation. Whether Lewis’ beanbag 
tossing, backbending, walking, tennis, 
canoeing, and equestrian art at a rich 
college like Vassar really saved the 
health of the nation’s elite is unknown; 
but girls did survive college in good 
health and learned much of life that was 
not in books. 


PROGRAMS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Edward Hitchcock’s program at Am- 
herst (1861), with its small gymnasium, 
was a pathbreaker which led others to 
raise physical culture from its habitual 
neglect. Hitchcock held a Harvard 
medical degree and enjoyed regular fac- 
ulty status. With Harvard’s Hemenway 
Gymnasium (1879), under Dudley Allen 
Sargent’s leadership, the scientific ap- 
proach to physical culture in American 
colleges was well under way. 

Public schools were slower than pri- 
vate institutions in promoting physical 
recreation. The agitation by William B. 
Fowle (1826), Almira Phelps (1833), 
and by Catherine Beecher and Dio Lewis 
in their widely acclaimed works made an 
ever larger circle conscious of the value 
of physical recreation to personal health. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book in 1852 declared 
“slothfulness and inactivity” contrary to 
God’s will. Boston began regular daily 
exercise in schools in 1853, and by 1860 
several large city school systems made ' 
some provisions for gymnastics. Still, 
William B. Fowle’s hopes for Boston 
were far from realized there or any place 
else. He said: 


I hope the day is not far distant when gym- 
nasiums for women will be as common as 
churches in Boston, and when our young 
men, in selecting the mothers of their fu- 
ture offspring, will make it one condition of 
the covenant that they be healthy, strong, 
capable of enduring fatigue. . . .1? 


Outside schools and colleges, America 
began to play. Here, as in schools, she 
learned from Germany and Sweden. 
Boston opened a public gymnasium in 
1826 with a swimming school under the 
instruction of Francis Lieber. A Ger- 
man Turnverein at Cincinnati, opened in 
1848, was swiftly followed by scores of 


12 T, Woody, A History of Women’s Educa- 
tion in the United States (New York: Science 
Press, 1929), Vol. Il, p. 111. 
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them with thousands of members, all 
affiliated with the national Turnerbund. 
But though German and Swedish sys- 
tems spread, formal gymnastics took no 
deep hold upon Americans generally. 
Rather, it was games which won enthu- 
siastic mass approval by participants 
and spectators. Baseball grew up from 
the 1830’s. Football developed chiefly 
after 1860, but class games at colleges 
were not unknown earlier. Princeton 

played Rutgers in 1869, thus beginning 
- the intercollegiate movement. Basket- 
ball, ‘soccer, and other group sports have 
followed a similar pattern. 

The playground movement, beginning 
in slender private experiments with 
sandlots in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, became a public concern 
of Boston in 1889, and Philadelphia in 
1893. Nevertheless, a penurious mind 


18D. B. Van Dalen, E. D. Mitchell, and B. 
L. Bennett, A World History of Physical Edu- 
cation (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1953), pp. 

372, 378 ff, 409. 


and perhaps a lingering trace of asceti- 
cism still make some citizens unwilling 
to pay cash for “idle play.” 

In the light of its long history, certain 
trends of today in the use of leisure are 
conspicuous and significant. Cinema, 
radio, television, high-fidelity recording, 
and “museums without walls” are mak- 
ing it possible for all to appreciate the 
work of great artists as never. before. 
Industrialized societies are giving in- 
creased scientific study to leisure recrea- 
tions to alleviate the stress and strain of 
particular occupations. Radical changes 
in old democracies and in new have 
brought, or are on the verge of bringing, 
to the children of those who were serfs 
or slaves a few decades ago the sportive 
leisure once enjoyed only by a tiny, free 
elite. The Olympic games of the twen- 
tieth century are bridging in some degree 
a world otherwise divided. Sportive 
leisure is made possible for all mankind 
by the same science and technology 
which make the whole world one. 


‘The Pattern of Leisure in Contemporary 
American Culture 


By MARGARET MEAD 


Abstract: Leisure as a thing to be earned and re-earned was the typical pat- 
tern of traditional American culture. There was a definite rhythm between work 
and leisure, and all leisure was seen in the context of future work and good 
works. The depression and World War II brought about many imbalances in 
this system. ‘In the last decade there has been a subtle shift in the balance from 
work and good works to the home. This is now the center for existence which 
in turn justifies working at all; the role of husband and father has become a 
vital one. Although there are many rewards in this home-oriented setup, there 
are also stresses and strains. These are often relieved by getting out of the 
home and away to work. At the moment our problem is to reach a new balance 
in which we discard the outmoded sequence of an age of scarcity and satisfac- 
torily integrate the home ritual and shorter working hours of our new age.—Ed. 


THIN traditional American cul- 

ture, leisure is something that has 
to be earned and.re-earned, except for 
the very old. Seen as play for the child, 
recreation for the adult, and retirement 
for the old, both child and adult have 
to earn their rights—the child by grow- 
ing and learning, the adult by working. 
Unearned leisure is something which will 
have to be paid for later. It comes 
under the heading of vice—where the 


pleasure comes first and the pain after- 


wards—instead of virtue, where the pain 
or work precedes the reward. In some 
cultures, the joyful consumption of the 
harvest is felt as part of a natural climax 
structure; in others, the slightest feast- 
ing must be paid for later, almost as if 
it had been taken out of one’s flesh. 
Within American culture, however, there 
has been a rhythm of work, virtue, and 
leisure. Good works—to be distin- 
guished from work because they yield 
no monetary rewards and yet are en- 
joined and not enjoyed—are classified 
with work, and the Sabbath comes into 


more and more of an ambiguous posi- 
tion. 

The model year, with its model week 
units, is to be found in Australia, New 
Zealand, and English-speaking Canada, 
as well as the United States. It is a 
year made up of weeks in which Mon- 
day to Friday are characterized by work, 
meals—taken for sustenance before, dur- 
ing, and after work—and sleep which 
prepares one to work again. Meals are 
a duty on the part of the one who eats 
them “to keep his strength up,” and 
sleep is something one must “get enough 
of.” But regular meals and uninter- 
rupted sleep cannot be claimed by peo- 
ple who are not “working.” In many 
working-class homes this differentiates 
men who work from women who merely 
keep house. Likewise, of course, chil- 
dren need their food and their sleep— 
or how can you expect them to do their 
lessons. There are small shifts in 
rhythm for special groups such as nurse- 
maids with a day out on Thursday after- 
noon and butchers whose shops close on ~ 
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Wednesdays. Except for these, the first ` 
five days of the week for the Christian 
and the first four days of the week for 
the Jew are exactly alike. When late 
parties during the working week result 
from unpreventable accidents such as 
birthdays or departures, they are ex- 
pected to result in headaches and inter- 
fere with work the next day. Then 
comes Friday night—payday for the 
weekly wage earners, end of school for 
teachers and students, the Sabbath meal 
for the Jews. It is the night for dates, 
movies, later and more irregular eating, 
more consumption of alcohol, and, in 
some classes in some parts of the 
English-speaking world, weekly conjugal 
love-making, carefully avoided all week. 
Saturday falls between rhythms and is 
a day on which fun and recreation— 
getting fit so that one will be able to 
work some more—are almost prescrip- 
tive. There are preparations for Sun- 
day; shopping for a traditional Sabbath 
meal or a picnic; chores in the morning 
and celebration, courtship, gaiety in the 
evening. Recovery requires several 
extra hours of sleep varying strongly be- 
tween Catholics, church-attending Prot- 
estants, and nonchurchgoers. Sleep is 
needed to repair the effects of jollifica- 
tion least by the Catholics, most by the 
completely secular. 

On Sunday morning there is a need 
for rest. This is either to make up for 
the fatigues of the week’s work, the ex- 
cesses of the week end, or to “get ready 
for the hard week ahead.” All three 
are argued by different age groups with 
different degrees of. conviction. They 
argue as to whether “rest” is to be 
labeled as “good,” because it keeps up 
one’s strength, or “self-indulgent,” the 
result of staying up too late on Satur- 
day, or not caring enough about going 
to church. This calendrically regulated 
evaluation of eating, drinking, sleeping, 
love-making, foregathering with friends, 
theatergoing, newspaper reading, alarm 
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clock setting, or turning over and going 
back to sleep, means that all of these 
various activities are seen in their rela- 
tion to work. Some people may live for 
their week ends, a smaller number may 
endure the week ends in order to get 
back to school or work. Both states of 
mind are in the workweek context. The 
punctuations of Christmas and smaller 
holidays are bonuses—Sundays with less 
of the aura of religious duties, dis- 
charged or undischarged. It is not one’s 
duty to sleep late or go to bed early on 
Washington’s birthday so that one will 
be bright-eyed and fit on February 23. 
No one is to be as fit on February 23, 
nor on the late afternoon of February 21 
either. But longer vacations such as a 
precious week taken in winter—with 
some apologies, for it is still felt that it 
is moral to escape the heat when people 
can’t work so well anyway, but immoral 
to escape the bracing cold—or the two 
weeks to a month in summer are like ex- 
tended week ends. They combine es- 
cape from routine and th: right to relax 
with the duty to “get rested” and build 
up’ for the next year’s work. 


THE PERSISTENT BELIEF | 


Throughout this whole pattern—mod- 
ified as it may seem to be by contempo- 
rary changes in custom, by the Califor- 
nian’s moral insistence on getting the 
most out of his climate at all times, by 
the young airplane workers who struck 
until they had satisfied their urge to go 
swimming, by the miners who used to 
time their strikes to the hunting season, 
by the recognition in some households 
that adolescents need more sleep, or 
that some small children do not need to 
be sent to bed as early as others—there 
runs a persistent belief that all leisure 
must be earned by work and good works. 
And second, while it is enjoyed it must . 
be seen in a context of future work and 
good works. People who are called 
pleasure-loving simply accent one part 
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of this interconnected rhythm more than 
the others. But the extremes, between 
those who are never weary of well-doing 
and those who neither work nor engage 
in good works, simply serve to point up 
the pervasive pattern. 

The word recreation epitomizes this 
whole attitude of conditional joy in 
which the delights of both work and play 
are tied together in a tight sequence. 
Neither one may ever be considered by 
itself, but man must work, then weary 
and “take some recreation” so he may 
work again. The linkage effects both 
joy in leisure and joy in-work. It is 
wrong to work too hard; to become 
deeply, obsessively interested in work, 
or good works; one skould have some 
recreation. And the minute that it looks 
as if there would be more time in be- 
tween work and good works than the 
amount needed for “healthy recreation,” 
` alarm spreads over the country. People 
are going to have too much leisure... . 
Seen in terms of “normal needs for rec- 
reation,” thig means more time than is 
needed to ‘relax and get back to work 
again—unearned time, loose time, time 
which, without the holding effects of 
fatigue before and fatigue to come, might 
result in almost anything. 


UNEARNED GAINS 


Experience of many different sorts has 
shown that the pessimists are right, that 
relaxations of this relationship between 
time spent in work and time spent in 
leisure do often result in boredom, 
apathy, frantic attempts to fill up the 
time, too much drinking, promiscuity, 
gambling, reckless driving, and so forth. 
Unearned gains are not moral gains, and 
so there is a tendency to spend them in 
-ways which are labeled as immoral, 
or at least as idle luxury. In Elliot 
Jaques’s study of an English factory,* 

1 Eliot Jaques, “Psycho-Pathology in In- 
dustrial Life,” Twentieth Century, Vol. 159, 
May 1956, pp. 493-500. 


he found that men who were making 
more than they believed, on a non- 
verbalized level, to be fair were spend- 
thrift. This was characteristic of World 
War I war workers in the United States, 
whose position was felt to be twofold 
unfair—they were safe from the hazards 
of the trenches and were paid too much 
for their work, such earnings going into 
silk stockings and fur coats. And Jaques 
found that workers who were paid too 
little, within their deep evaluation of 
what their job was worth, became 
apathetic and wished to leave their jobs. 
The, whole system is like a bowstring. 
If overstretched or slackened, pathologi- 
cal effects result. 

The answer which the last hundred 
years have attempted to give to the 
problems of a discrepancy between the 
time and effort involved in work, the 
available patterns of good works, and 
the traditional amount of pleasure which 
could go with them without strain, has 
been the suggestion that people “take 
up something as a hobby”—-that they 
should do something which is not seri- 
ous, has no monetary value, and so will 
be of no use to anyone but oneself. It 
may, however, be “expensive,” and so 
use up some discrepancy between earn- 
ing and legitimate spending. It must be 
something which is somehow out of the 
value system, something neither good 
nor bad, neither quite work nor quite 
play, and which can therefore fall under 
the bridging concept of “recreation.” 


PRESSURES TOWARD A NEW 
EQUILIBRIUM 


The period since World War II has 
seen a breakdown of this system of 
earned and re-earned limited pleasure. 
The depression brought a slackening of 
the whole system. When people did not 
have enough work, no money, and so no 
symbolic right to play, entertaining was 
curtailed, movie money was short, dates 
lacked gaiety, childbearing was post- 
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poned. Work when it came back would 
bring with it a renewed ability and right 
to get some joy out of life. But World 
War II introduced a mixed set of dis- 
turbances. These included war workers 
who made too much money; soldiers 
who had too little time on leave and who 
spent too much time in absolute dullness 
and boredom overseas; men and women 
who saw too little of each other; families 
who still had to postpone their little 
modicum of privacy and live with rela- 
tives. After the war, there came, under- 
standably, a desire to recoup these quan- 
titatively` perceived losses, to get some 
joy out of life. This was, perhaps, less 
because joy was a goal than because of 
the desire to reattain an equilibrium 
which had been disturbed since the lush, 
disequilibrated days of the late twenties. 

Somewhere in the last decade there 
has come a subtle shift in this picture. 
This is a shift characteristic of our cul- 
ture throughout its life and characteris- 
tic of most peoples who have depended 
on long hard hours of work for the ma- 
jority in order that they should simply 
survive.? Conditions which have con- 
tributed to this shift can only be 
sketched in very roughly. They include 
a rising standard of living; rising wages; 
creeping inflation; and ways in which 
the relationships between work done, 
money made, and’what one can buy are 
continually threatened. They also in- 
clude a lowered standard of work pro- 
ficiency in almost all fields; high wages 
for adolescents who often make more 
than their parents; easy installment 


2I have not discussed in this paper the 
conspicuous consumption of the rich. In the 
United States this is related to our ethical sys- 
tem by the larger, longer time balance between 
yachts and gifts to foundations, especially for 
medical research. It is related by the need for 
recreation of those whose political or business 
burdens are great, or, when it is a question of 
enormous Salaries for television stars or base- 
ball players, by putting it outside the system 
—like gambling gains, which should be used 
up in immediate conspicuous consumptions. 


buying, so that a car is fully used up by 
the time it is paid for, and the threat 
that this prosperity will not last. Fur- 
thermore, there is the fear that there will 
be an atomic war, or at least a devastat- 
ing depression produced by automation. 
These are the terms in which individuals 
are experiencing the rapid shifts in our 
economy. There is our emphasis on the 
importance of mass markets to keep up 
production, on improved standards of 
living in other countries as helpful rather 
than threatening to our economy, on the 
unlimited possibilities inherent in auto- 
mation on the one hand and free power 
on the other. There is a freeing of men 
from drudgery of all sorts so that their 
potentialities may be utilized. This is 
a thing which has only been experienced 
before in occasional small societies under 
conditions of extreme and usually tem- 
porary felicity. Such opportunities have 
never been experienced for the large 
majority of the people of a great 
civilization. 
THE SHIFTING BALANCE 


The generation which has married 
since the war has responded to these 
conditions by shifting the balance from 
work and good works to'the home. The 
home, in which one was once allowed a 
limited amcunt of recuperation and rec- 
reation in reward for working hard, has 
now become the reason for existence, 
which in turn justifies working at all. 
This does not mean that many young 
people are not working very hard. Hus- 
band and wife often both work, combin- 
ing work, children, and going on getting 
an education. But the emphasis is dif- 
ferent. Jobs are selected as they will 
bear on the home. In the familiar 
phrase of how a man will account to his 
Maker for his life on earth, having been 
a good husband and father heads the 
list. Good works in the form of com- 
munity service within the social environ- 
ment right around the home have been 
moved inte home life, as has most of 
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religious participation. “I had to join 
some church so my son could be a cub 
scout.” Hours of work which permit a 
man to spend more time at home, length 
of vacation, amount of strain and over- 
work, all are valued as to how they will 
affect family life. As once it was wrong 
.to play so hard that it might affect one’s 
work, now it is wrong to work so hard 
that it may affect family life. f 
But has family life become leisure in 
this process of transformation? Revers- 
ing a proposition within the kind of 
moral book balancing characteristic of 


` our culture produces many complica- . 


tions. A great deal has ‘been done to 
turn modern home life into a Self- 
rewarding delight. It has become some- 
thing that is neither work nor something 
done in order to make a living, nor rec- 


reation, that is, something done to get. 


you safely back to work again. The do- 
it-yourself movement, which parallels so 
neatly the shortage of skilled labor for 
home finishing and repairs, is not just a 
hobby. It is often a pleasant and mean- 
ingful contribution to family life. The 
newfound delight of young fathers in 
their babies is another intrinsically re- 
warding pattern which no large civiliza- 


tion has ever permitted its more privi- ` 


leged young men. The gay companion- 
ship of a large family, making do with 
a small house, one car, and two dogs, has 
many ways of fending off boredom and 
apathy and the demand for expensive 
entertainment. The car, the television 
set, the pets are seen as contributory to 
the home. Service on innumerable boards 
and committees in the community is also 
part of making the community safe for 
the children. 

But there are hazards inherent in the 
old work-play rhythmic morality which 
lie just beneath the surface of these re- 
adjustments. If this home life really is 
to be classified as play, then it should 
be a good deal easier than it is. For our 
notions of play have been those of spec- 


tator sports and easy enjoyment for a 
long time. Do-it-yourself with five chil- 
dren, besides being delightful, is stren- 
uous, time consuming, backbreaking, 
nerve-straining, and confining—most of 
the things once characteristic of a good 
job which a man enjoyed. The job out- 
side the home, if not seen as recreation 
in the. spiritual sense, is becoming recre- 
ation in the physical sense. It is a re- 
lief from the exactions of the close per- 
sonal life at home, a chance for a little 
peace and quiet, a quiet smoke, time to 
collect one’s thoughts. The insidious 
old rhythm between enjoined activity 
and permitted brief limited relaxed be- 
havior is reasserting itself. A girl goes 
to work until she marries, or after she 
marries, or after her children are in 
school as a supplement to the home. It 
is unfair of her employer to ask much of 
her work hours—as it would once have 
been unfair for him to infringe on her 
day off. If a man is doing the best he 
can, getting up at night with his young 
babies, taking them off ‘their mother’s 
hands as soon as he gets home, or per- 
haps getting supper because she has a 
part-time job too, it is unfair to ask him 
to wear himself out at work. As home 
life and personal relations thus take the 
center of the ‘stage, the old rhythm re- 
mains with the job—less and less often 
a career—becoming the subsidiary, de- 
termined part of the sequence. 

It is obvious that the whole question 
of recreation, which gives merely instru- 
mental value to joy, needs a type of re- 
vision. This must be a revision which 
will make the members of a society— 
where delight in high level proficiency 
should now replace dogged willingness 
to work long hours for very limited re- 
wards—able to integrate the shorter 
hours of work and the new engrossing 
home rituals into some kind of a whole 
in which these outmoded sequences, 
heritage of an age of scarcity, can be 
overcome. 


The Economics of Leisure 


By GEORGE SOULE 


Abstract: The economic developments which made a general sharing of leisure 
possible, together with higher material levels of living, were a marked increase in 
productivity and an increase in the size of the labor force relative to the popula- 


tion. 


Gains in leisure were made under the market system by deliberate choice 


of workers for more free time even at the sacrifice of possible greater gains in 


real income. 
wants. 
vidual. 


Ea is a word often used but 

seldom defined. It is likely to be 
regarded as rest, idleness, play, or rec- 
reation. Any or all of these pursuits 
may at times occupy leisure, but surely 
they are not identical with it. People 
in their leisure time may engage in con- 
centrated effort as in outdoor sports or 
taxing intellectual activity. They may 
be occupied in producing: for themselves 
or others as in gardening, home con- 
struction or repair, useful social activi- 
ties, painting, drama, music. 

Recreation implies play of a sort 
which fits one for better performance 
on the job, but leisure is valued for its 
own sake. A member of the leisure class 
—that is, one not compelled to work for 
his living at all—surely does not devote 
his time solely to recreation. He may 
be a “play boy”; but if so, for what en- 
deavor his play re-creates him might be 
hard to say. Those who have means to 
live without working often find work to 
do, whether in private life or in public; 
“leisure classes” have produced many 
leaders in war, politics, philosophy, sci- 
ence, the arts, and letters. 

There is an overtone in the word lei- 


This choice has stimulated many industries supplying recreation 
Market values do not apply to the allocation of free time by the indi- 
The problem of values is discussed. 


sure which involves the absence of being 
driven by material necessity. In leisure, 
ideally, one does what one chooses and 
does it with interest, often with ease and 
freedom. Individually chosen goals pur- 
sued with disregard of economic and so- 
cial pressures have characterized some 
of man’s finest achievements. 

To discuss the economics of leisure, 
one must think of it in economic cate- 
gories. Such categories are production 
and consumption, demand and supply, 
the allocation of scarce resources to the 
end of fulfilling wants in the order of 
their importance. In this sense, leisure 
is a function of the demand for and sup- 
ply of time. In the culture to which we 
are accustomed, most people sell part of 
their time to others—employers or cus- 
tomers—time to be occupied in produc- 
ing what others want. People sell time 
primarily so that they may acquire 
enough money income to buy products 
sold by others. What one does in sold 
time is “the job.” Time sold is com- 
monly thought of as work. Time not 
sold, “one’s own time,” “free time,” is 
thought of as leisure, no matter what 
one does with it. Let us adopt this 
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common distinction as a working defi- 
nition of leisure because, as I hope will 
appear, it is well suited to economic 
analysis. 

Leisure, then, is time not sold; time 
not to be used at the direction of others; 
but rather time during which the indi- 
vidual is, or may be, master of his own 
living. It is in essence a nonpecuniary, 
nonmarket element in our largely 
commercial culture, though it may be 
strongly conditioned by that culture. 


LEISURE AND PRODUCTION 


In past civilizations, leisure was en- 
joyed only by a small proportion of the 
population. These few were typically 
' owners of great landed estates who re- 
ceived the goods and services they con- 
sumed by virtue of their station and 
heritage. As commercial and, later, in- 
dustrial civilization grew, some persons 
accumulated other forms of income- 
yielding property, such as money capital 
lent at interest or directly owned busi- 
ness establishments. Meanwhile the 
great majority toiled long hours for 
little more than enough to sustain life. 
The wide disparity in wealth and privi- 
lege was not, however, the primary cause 
of lack of leisure for the masses. Even 
more basic was the lack of enough pro- 
duction to sustain the population at 
more than a minimum level. The total 
income of the rich, since they were rela- 
tively few, if distributed evenly among 
all, would have added little to the in- 
comes of those at lower levels in the 
social pyramid. 

This situation has been altered only 
during the past century of rapid tech- 
nological development. General enjoy- 
ment of both higher income and more 
leisure has been made possible because 
the output of goods and services has 
grown much faster than the population. 

According to the most reliable statis- 
tical estimates, the real net national 
product in the United States grew about 


thirteenfold between the decade 1869- 
78 and the decade 1944-53. During the 
same period the population increased 
only threefold. Real product per capita 
of the population therefore grew about 
four times in a little less than eighty 
years. The rate of its growth averaged 
about 1.9 per cent a year. 

Net national product means, of 
course, the dollar value of all goods and 
services purchased by final users, ex- 
cluding repair and replacement of exist- 
ing productive equipment. It includes 
the products not only of manufacture, 
agriculture, and mining, but of transpor- 
tation, distribution, construction, and 
services of all types. In real net na- 
tional product the dollar figures are 
corrected for price changes, so that the 
totals of all years are approximately 
the same as if average prices had not 
fallen or risen at all. 


Productivity 


In 1850 the average worker, it is es- 
timated, turned out about 34 cents’ 
worth per hour—having the same pur- 
chasing power in cents as in 1950. By 
1950 the average worker produced about 
$1.94 worth per hour, or more than five 
times as much as a century earlier. The 
total man-hours worked grew somewhat 
less than five times between 1850 and 
1950. The real value of the total out- 
put thus increased about twenty-five 
times, while the population was growing 
at a much slower rate. Obviously this 
gain permitted a rapid rise in consump- 
tion of goods and services by the aver- 
age American. At the same time it 
made possible a reduction of the average 
hours worked. The standard working 
week in 1870 was about 70 hours; in 
1950 it was about 40 hours—a reduc- 
tion of about two-fifths.’ 


1J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, 
America’s Needs and Resources: A New Sur- 
vey (New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1955), p. 902. 
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Output per man-hour, often called 
productivity, if multiplied by the num- 
ber of man-hours worked, equals the 
total produced in any period. The num- 
ber of man-hours depends on two factors 
—the average time worked per member 
of the labor force and the number in the 
labor force. 

When the labor force increases faster 
than the population, this development 
helps to raise total output and levels of 
living. In 1870 the labor force was 
32.5 per cent of the population; there- 
after the percentage rose steadily until 
by 1950 the labor force was 42 per cent 
of the population. This increase of the 
labor force as a part of the population 
helped to make possible a simultaneous 
rise in consumption per capita and re- 
duction of working hours. In fact, how- 
ever, the reduction in average working 
hours since the 1870’s slightly more than 
cancels out the increase—relative to the 
population—of the labor force The 
result therefore is not greatly different 
than if hours had not decreased and the 


ratio of the labor force to population had 
not increased. The gain in per capita 
real income closely parallels the increase 
in productivity. If in the future the 
ratio of the labor force to population 
should cease growing, gains in shorter 
hours of work would have to be made 
at the expense of a less rapid rise in real 
income per head of the population than 
gains in productivity would otherwise 
make possible. 


Size of labor force 


Numerous influences have been at 
work, some to increase, some to limit, 
the size of the labor force. At the be- 
ginning of the period under discussion 
the birth rate was high, but the death 
rate, especially of infants and children, 
was high also. This meant that a larger 
part of the population was too young to 
earn money than in subsequent years 
when the birth rate and the death rate 
both were falling. A partly counter- 
vailing influence has been the abolition 
of child labor and the rise of the school- 


TABLE 1—Growrs or THE LABOR Force, 1870-1953¢ 





POPULATION 
YEAR 
(Millions) 
1870........... 39.8 29.1 
1880........... 50.2 36.8 
1890........... 62.6 47.4 
1900........... 76.0 58.0 
1910........... 92.0 71.6 
1920........... 105.7 82.7 
1930.. enanar 122.8 98.7 
1940... 131.7 110.4 
1950 ER ORE vate 151.1 121.8 
LOST csi weed 153.7 123.1 
1952 vices eases 5 156.4 124.6 
1953 os cso. eee 159.0 126.2 





LABOR FORCE 


Per CENT or 
NUMBER Per CENT or POPULATION ` 





POPULATION 10 YEARS 
AND OVER 
(Millions) 

12.9% 32.5 44.4 
17.4" 34.7 47.3 
22.8 36.4 48.1 
29.2 38.4 50.3 
36.0 39.1 50.3 
41.7 39.5 50.4 
49.3 40.1 49.9 
54.7 41.5 49.5 
63.5 42.0 52.1 
64.6 42.0 52.5 
65.3 41.7 52.4 
66.3 41.7 52.5 





Source: J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, America’s Needs and Resources: A New Survey, 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 1955, Table 306, p. 725. 

a Figures for 1870 and 1880 represent those “gainfully employed,” a somewhat broader concept 
than “labor force”; all figures at date census for particular year was taken. 
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TABLE 2—PER CENT OF POPULATION IN THE LABOR FORCE, BY SEX AND AGE, 1890-1950 
MALE FEMALE 
YEAR 
14-19 20-34 35-64 | 65 Years| 14-19 20-34 35-64 | 65 Yzars 
YEARS YEARS YEARS | AND OVER| ‘YEARS YEARS YEARS j| AND OVER 
1890....:.. 54.2 94.7 94.9 70.1 25.6 23.3 13.3 8.6 
1900....... 67.2 93.9 93.4 64.9 28.0 25.5 15.3 9.4 
1920....... 55.8 94.3 93.9 57.1 29.6 30.1 19.1 8.2 
1930....... 43.5 94.0 94.2 55.5 23.9 34.2 21.1 8.2 
1940....... 38.4 93.8 93.0 43.4 19.8 39.8 24.8. 6.8 
1950s 47.9 91.6 92.8 45.1 26.4 37.0 34.8 9.5 








Source: J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, America’s Needs and Resources: A New Survey, 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 1955, Table 309, p. 728. 


a Estimates for 1910 not available. 


leaving age, so that the average period 
of wage-earning now begins at a later 
age. 

One of the main influences increasing 
the labor force has been the rapid 
growth of the percentage of women who 
work outside the home, especially in the 
middle-age brackets. An influence de- 
creasing the ratio of the labor force to 
population has been the combination of 
a growth in numbers of persons over 65 
with a decreasing percentage of the men 
in these age brackets who remain at 
work. 

It will be seen from table 2 that a 
peak of work status for boys 14 to 19 
was reached in 1900 at 67.2 per cent. 
‘Since then the figure declined to 38.4 
per cent in 1940 and recovered—with 
the recovery in general employment 
from the depression of the 1930’s—to 
47.9 per cent in 1950. 

Whereas 70.1 per cent of men 65 and 
over were in the labor force in 1890, the 
percentage shrank to 43.4 per cent in 
1940 and 45.1 per cent in 1950. 

The percentage of women who were 
in the labor force rose, in the age bracket 
20 to 34, from 23.3 in 1890 to 37 in 
1950; and, in the age bracket 35 to 64, 
from 13.3 in 1890 to 34.8 in 1950. Only 
minor changes took place in the lower 
and upper age brackets. 

Since 1950 the percentage of the total 


population in the labor force has been 
falling. This is due to a larger relative 
number of children under working age 
and the growing fraction of the popula- 
tion which consists of nonworkers over 
65. Whether the “baby boom” will con- 
tinue indefinitely cannot be predicted, 
although there are reasons for believing 
that the birth rate will not rise above 
present levels. It is also difficult to fore- 
cast whether or not the percentage of 
women who hold paid jobs will go on 
increasing. One anticipation is fairly 
certain—that the number of persons 65 
and over will continue to increase and 
perhaps will increase rapidly. If the 
custom of retirement—voluntary and in- 
voluntary—-continues to increase also, 
we may find that a large proportion of 
our new leisure class will consist of 
those in the upper-age brackets. If this 
leisure class is to be supplied with ample 
goods and services of the sorts produced 
in working time, the active labor force 
might find that it cannot gain much 
additional leisure without sacrificing de- 
sired increments in the amount of goods 
and services it is able to buy. 
. The prospects for further gains in 
productivity are bright, however. Even 
if the labor force should become a 
_ smaller fraction of the population than 
‘it has been in recent decades, output per 
man-hour may. grow with sufficient rap- 
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idity so that there may be both more 
real income per capita and more leisure 
for all. 


Unemployment and inflation 


It would be unrealistic to pass on to 
other aspects of the subject without 
some mention of the effect on leisure of 
the recurrent chills and fever of our 
economy—unemployment and inflation. 
In depression, the labor force is unable 
to sell all the time it wants to devote to 
earning money; idleness is enforced by 
the lack of demand for workers. ` Since 
this idleness is not the result of volun- 
tary choice, it does not fit the concept 
of leisure; it is a deprivation, not a 
privilege. The society suffers jor lack 
of enough real income. Real leisure 
therefore shrinks, if it does not disap- 
pear. In inflation, unemployment vir- 
tually disappears; there is plenty of de- 
mand for labor in the aggregate. This 
demand results from a growth in spend- 
ing faster than the increase in the prod- 
ucts for sale at current prices; the out- 
come is a general rise in prices. But not 
everyone gains from inflation; the losers 
are those whose incomes do not rise as 
rapidly as the cost of the goods they are 
accustomed to buy. Of these persons, 
many will wish to work longer hours, 
or if possible to earn more by odd jobs. 
Thus their leisure is curtailed. Others 
who by choice or necessity have been 
living on fixed incomes—and many of 
these are dependent on pensions, annu- 
ities, and incomes from savings which 
are hardly sufficient at any time—be- 
come in effect unemployed; their leisure 
decays into enforced idleness. - Inflation 
is therefore almost as destructive of real 
leisure as is depression. 


LEISURE AND CONSUMER CHOICES 


As economic productivity rises, the 
opportunity to choose between work and 
leisure rises with it. This choice may be 
made individually by persons who are 


self-employed. The more they can sat- 
isfy their material wants in shorter 
working time, the greater their oppor- 
tunity to choose more time for other 
pursuits. In our highly organized in- 
dustrial society, to be sure, a large pro- 
portion of money-earners are employed 
by others znd must, as a rule, work the 
hours which are specified for their jobs. 
Here the choice must be exercised 
through collective bargaining or influ- 
ence on legislation. In pressing for 
shorter working hours, however, union 
members as a whole, whether they are 
conscious cf it or not, are in fact making 
a choice between enjoyment of leisure 
and enjoyment of the purchasable goods 
that might have been produced by 
longer hours on the job. 

The value of free time to the worker 
is in a sense set by what economists 
might call its “opportunity cost”; that 
is, free hours are chosen by the wage- 
or salary-earner because they are worth 
more to him than the opportunity to 
raise the country’s output and thus in- 
directly make available to him a larger 
volume of goods. The opportunity cost 
of leisure rises as standards of living 
rise. If a worker.of today were content 
with the goods and services which would 
have seemed sufficient to a worker of a 
hundred years ago, he might have much 
more free time than he has. To earn 
ample food, comfortable clothing, and a 
roof over his head would not require 
nearly as long hours as are now preva- 
lent. But wants for purchasable goods 
have risen:as productivity has risen. 
Prevalent standards of living include, 
among otker things, automobiles, radios 
and television sets, mechanical refrigera- 
tors, waskers, vacuum cleaners, longer 
dependency of children as they spend 
more years at school, more medical serv- 
ices, unemployment insurance, old-age 
pensions, and the multifarious tax- 
supported services of government. From 
time to time philosophically minded per- 
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sons object that such embellishments of 
- living are not worth what they cost. For 
this point of view, expressed more than 
a hundred years ago, the classic Ameri- 
can argument is Henry David Thoreau’s 
Walden. In an economic sense, Walden 
might be called a plea for reduction of 
the opportunity cost of leisure. 

Leisure, regarded as a deliberate 
choice of time in which to do what one 
chooses instead of what’ someone else 
chooses, is not always sharply distin- 
guished from the job. There are fortu- 
nate persons who are able to make their 
livings doing what they most enjoy for 
its own sake; such persons have what 
might be called leisure in work. Per- 
haps the research scientist, the skilled 
craftsman, the rare successful painter or 
musician may make a modest income 
following his vocation. The converse of 
this role is played by the equally few 
and equally fortunate individuals who 
have sufficient independent means so 
that they can and do choose a highly 
satisfying vocation without regard to 
monetary reward; they illustrate work 
in leisure. Our society might be a more 
healthy and happy one if work and lei- 
sure could be more generally combined 
in one of these ways. Most of us, how- 
ever, are compelled to make a choice 
concerning how we apportion our time 
between work and leisure. Like all eco- 
nomic choices, this is governed: by a 
sense of relative values as determined by 
the consumer—the consumer of both sal- 
able goods and free time. 


MARKET DEMAND AND LEISURE 


The fact that so many people have 
gained access to so much time away 
from the machine or the desk has of 
course stimulated numerous industries 
which make goods usable in free time. 


Perhaps the first of these to feel a. 


marked effect from growing leisure was 
the automobile—at the beginning sold 
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to the well to do or the eccentric and 
used by others, when it was used, mainly 
for transportation to or from the job or 
as a substitute for the traditional car- 
riage drive on Sunday afternoons. The 
motor car, of course, has been employed 
increasingly for utilitarian: transporta- 
tion; but after the 48-hour week became 
general during World War I, it also be- 
came virtually a necessity in getting to 
and from places where recreation fa- 
cilities were available. On increasingly 
longer weekends and vacations, Ameri- 
cans have taken to the road. In 1950 
vacation travel topped the list of Ameri- 
can expenditures for recreation; it is es- 
timated that 12 billion dollars was spent. 
The American Automobile Association 
states that 66 million people take annual 
automobile vacations. About 85 per 
cent of vacation travel is by motor car.” 

Many others depend for a large pro- 
portion of their sales on the automobile 
manufacturing industry. The use of au- 
tomobiles leads to a demand not only. 
for private resorts, service stations and 
motor inns that line the main highways, 
but for governmentally financed facili- 
ties such as roads, bridges, parks, golf 
courses, camping sites, swimming pools, 
and the like. 

Radio was perhaps the next great in- 
dustry to develop under the intensive 
stimulus of the enlarged free time of 
consumers. It did not appear on the 
civilian market until after 1918, and its 
growth was extremely rapid. Together 
with its cousins or offshoots—television, 
phonographs, records, and musical in- 
struments—it accounted in 1950 for 
more than 31 per cent of the 10.5 bil- 
lion dollars spent for strictly recreation 
goods and services. Reading, hobbies— 
including the wide range of do-it-your- 
self aids and pets—took 19 per cent of 
the 10.5 billion dollars; sports equip- 
ment 18.2 per cent; theaters, entertain- 
ment, and amusements—most of this 

2 Ibid., p. 355. 


Ta 
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classification consists of motion pictures 
—absorbed 16.6 per cent. Few of these 
products are newcomers on the market, 
but their rise to great industries could 
scarcely have occurred without the in- 
crease in leisure. 

Participant recreation services, it was 
estimated, absorbed about 7.5 per cent 
of the strictly recreation market; or- 
ganizations and clubs 5.0 per cent; and 
spectator sports such as admissions to 
ball parks, hockey rinks and racetracks, 
a mere 2.6 per cent. ; 

If one should include in recreation, in 
addition to vacation travel and strictly 
recreation goods and services, such 
things as governmental recreation fa- 
cilities, liquor, tobacco, sport clothes, 
candy, soft drinks, and chewing gum, 
the total consumer expenditure in 1950 
would be 40.5 billion dollars or consid- 
erably more than 10 per cent of the 
gross national product for that year? 

In a rather materialistic sense, there- 
fore, the access of huge amounts of free 
time has paid its way by providing ex- 
pansion of markets and employment op- 
portunity. It is unlikely that the de- 
mand for food or clothing—two of the 
basic human necessities—would have 
grown more rapidly than it actually did 
grow if consumers had not used so large 
a part of their disposable incomes for 
recreation products. In fact, the de- 
mand for basic food products has not 
risen faster than the population over a 
recent period; the expansion of food- 
processing and -marketing industries has 
been a response mainly to the desire of 
people, and of housewives particularly, 
to save time for other things than home 
preparation of meals. Clothing and tex- 
tiles have not been classified among the 
most rapidly growing industries. The 
expansion of leisure is a factor of the 
first importance in the structure and 
growth of the American economy. 


8 Jbid., pp. 357, 349, 347, 348. 


Consumers’ CHOICE AND ALLOCATION 
oF TIME 


One of the chief concerns of economic 
theory is the allocation of scarce re- 
sources in accordance with the wants of 
consumers. The standard categories of 
scarce resources are land—that is, natu- 
ral resources of all kinds—labor, and 
capital. If in any country there is 
superabundant Jand in relation to popu- 
lation, raw land is costless or at least 
cheap. Superabundant labor often can- 
not be sold at any price. Capital costs 
decline towards zero as the supply grows 
in relation to the demand. But all these 
resources do as a rule command a price 
in modern societies because they are not 
often so abundant in relation to the de- 
mand for them that they can be had for 
the asking. 

The conventional theory holds that 
scarce resources are allocated by a mar- 
ket system to meet the wants of con- 
sumers in the order of their urgency. 
Market demand offers signposts to the 
producers which, through the price and 
profit system, determine the nature of 
goods produced. . 

Consumers—who are in large part 
producers too—have demonstrated by 
their choices that they regard time as a 
scarce resource also. They sell some of 
their time in exchange for money with 
which: to acquire marketed goods and 
services, but they have been willing to 
sell only a decreasing amount of it for 
this purpose. Each consumer regards 
his time as his private property, limited 
in quantity. As goods which can be 
bought by selling it increase in quantity, 
they tend to become worth less to the 
private owner of his own time than other 
uses that he can make of that limited 
and irreplaceable resource. In this sense: 
the market system tends to allocate time 
in accord with the wishes of time con- 
sumers, just as it allocates land, labor, 
and capital. That is, through the mar- 
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ket for their time, workers decide how 
much of it they wish to sell at the price 
offered in preference to devoting it to 
their individual uses. As they keep 
more time off the market, the time they 
do offer for sale commands a higher 
price, partly because it becomes scarcer 
relative to the demand for it. The de- 
mand for workers’ time increases as ris- 
ing productivity makes it worth more to 
the employer or customer. 

What of the allocation of the free time 
which the worker reserves for himself? 
He “spends” it, as we say, doing what- 
ever happens most to appeal to him. It 


can be measured by hours, days, or per-“ 


haps weeks, just as marketable goods 
and services are measured by dollars 
and cents. The consumer of the pur- 
suits or enjoyments for which he ex- 
changes his free time is the judge of 
how much he spends for each way of 
occupying his leisure. The decision ul- 
timately is, and ought to be, his; other- 
wise leisure would become as unfree and 
as subject to authoritative decision as 
the time that is sold. Yet it is possible 
to question whether the spender of free 
time always gets his -time’s worth; 
whether he wisely budgets his time in- 
come, or is cheated by occupying him- 
self with pursuits which, as we say, are 
not “worth while.” 


Use of free time by Americans 


Unfortunately we do not have as good 
figures showing how Americans spend 
their free time as the figures which re- 
veal their spending of money. Sociolo- 
gists have made partial observations of 
limited groups and have reached, now 
and then, conclusions that are disquiet- 
ing to persons who adhere to the tradi- 
tional values on which Western civiliza- 
tion is supposed to be founded. It is 
said that individual choice is at a dis- 
count; that persons -do, not so much 
what their innermost selves might lead 
them to do, as what conformity requires 


in order to rise in the social or economic 
scale. It is charged that great opportu- 
nities to increase knowledge, wisdom, or 
aesthetic enjoyment are wasted because, 
although people read much, they do not 
read many books; instead they choose 
literature desired for ephemeral enter- 
tainment. Even the books they do read 
are said to be largely sex thrillers and 
detective stories. 

Great industries compete for the free 
time of the citizen, and in doing so they 
often use the same kind of sales methods 
that are employed to merchandise soap, 
proprietary medicines, cigarettes. Thus 
a commercial culture, it is said, warps 
the tastes and values of the public, ig- 
noring the minorities none of whom is 
large enough to repay attention by those 
intent on exploiting a mass market. 

It used to be said—though not so 
often of late years—that people in gen- 
eral act as passive spectators of games 
rather than engaging in sports and 
games themselves. Spectatorship is not 
always entirely passive; it depends on 
what one is looking. And in any case, 
what facts we have indicate that partici- 
pant sports are widespread and popular; 
spectator activities often find it difficult 
to draw audiences. About three times 
as much was spent in recent years on 
participant recreation activities as on 
spectator sports. More is spent on 
concerts than on professional baseball 
games. More than 2,000 towns and 
cities regularly offer good music; there 
arë 200 symphony orchestras in the 
country. 

Figures do show that people choose 
a large variety of occupations for their 
leisure. There are some 34 million 
cameras in the possession of amateur 
photographers. In 1952, 60 million dol- 
lars’ worth of tools were bought for 
home workshops. Fishermen bought 18 
million fishing licenses in 1953. There 
are, it is estimated, 18 million bicyclists, 
17 million roller skaters, 20 million 
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bowlers, and 5 million horseshoe players. 
One estimate is that 4 million own 


power boats and a half million own sail- 


boats. Golf, which used to be played 
only at country clubs by the well to do, 
is now played by persons in almost all 
income levels—4 million of them.* 

These are only a few of the hundreds 
of ways in which Americans spend lei- 
sure time. Leisure occupations include 
amateur practice of all the fine arts; 
building, repairing, and decoration of 
houses and furniture; fabricating of 
products requiring special skills—though 
as a rule not for sale—like short-wave 
wireless sets, high-fidelity phonograph 
receivers, model boats and trains; un- 
paid social service and political activi- 
ties; study in schools, colleges and adult 
education courses. There is an immense 
field here for social and psychological 
research which, though difficult to for- 
mulate and execute, might enlighten us 
considerably on the nature and tenden- 
cies of our culture. 


VALUES IN FREE-TIME Use 


In traditional economic analysis, the 
value of any marketable good or service 
is measured approximately and over the 
long run by its price—that is, in dollars 
and cents. This analogy does not carry 
over into the measurement of relative 
value in the use of time. A half hour 
of one experience may be thought worth 
more than a week of another, although 
both be freely chosen by the same per- 
son. People commonly speak of a “re- 
warding” experience; yet the measure is 
not in units of astronomical time, but is 
essentially subjective, though it may be, 
and often is, shared. 

Is it possible to develop, or even to 
conceive, any unit of currency by which 
to measure the relative values of those 
experiences or pursuits for which people 

4 Ibid., pp. 358-66. 


exchange their limited budgets of leisure 
time? Perhaps not, in any literal sense, 
yet common speech and individual re- 
flection often imply that there is a rough 
scale by which any one person measures 
the values of his freely chosen experi- 
ences. And, since man is not only an 
individual but also a social animal, the 
culture in which he lives must play some 
part in this evaluation—at least to the 
extent of the kinds and the range of 
choices which it makes available to him. 

It would be a calamity if choices were 
determined by social pressures, however 
subtle or disguised; but there can only 
be gain from a more general use of gen- 
uine and intelligent critical faculties in 
evaluating the relative worth of various 
ways of spending time. If, as seems 
probable, our society becomes one char- 
acterized even more by leisure than by 
work, the sharpening of such critical 
awareness by many individuals might 
even be a condition of its survival. Cer- 
tainly, it would aid any possible flower- 
ing into a great society comparable with 
the golden ages of the past. 

This realm of values is not one to be 
summarized in a sentence, a paragraph, 
or even many volumes. It involves in- 
numerable, difficult, and subtle prob- 
lems. The most the economist can do is 
to point out its existence and its signifi- 
cance in our history. Since Americans 
are proving by their choices that they 
increasingly prefer individually directed 
free time to time governed by the busi- 
ness discipline and bartered for purchas- 
able goods and services, the problem of 
‘how free time is allocated, or might be 
allocated, is of crucial importance, both 
in the immediate experience of each 
person and in the attempt to understand 
the nature and direction of our society. 
It might be called a problem of meta- 
economics, in the study of which all the 
humanities may find a new dimension. 


Population Changes to 1975 


By Conran TAEUBER 


Abstract: Within the next two decades American population will undergo sub- 


stantial changes both in size and age structure. 


Persons in their twenties will 


increase; those between 35 and 44 will decrease; and those between 45 and 64 


will increase. 


Large increases will occur in the senior citizens age group, and a 


sharp increase in the number of teenagers and children under 10 may be expected. 


HE prospective changes in the pop- 

ulation of the United States over the 
next twenty years will not affect all 
groups equally. Some age groups will 
grow much more rapidly than others; 
some may even decline in numbers. The 
interpretation which’ will be placed on 
the changing trends will vary, depending 
upon which group is at the center of 
interest. 

The recent high level of births will be 
reflected by 1975 in an increase in the 
number of persons in their twenties. 
This age group is expected to increase 
by 14 million persons—a gain of nearly 
two-thirds over their numbers in 1955. 
The relatively low birth rates of the 
depression years will be reflected in a 
decline in the number of persons be- 
tween 35 and 44 in 1975. For persons 
who are between 45 and 64 years old, 
there will be an increase of nearly 10 
million. The senior citizens who are 65 
or over will increase by about 6.5 million 
—from slightly more than 14. million in 
1955 to somewhat over 20.7 million in 
1975, 

The persons who will be 2Ọ years old 
or over in 1975 are already living. Pro- 
jecting their numbers to 1975 requires 
simply an estimate of the prospective 
mortality rates and of the exchange of 
population with foreign countries. Mor- 
tality rates at most of the younger adult 


ages are already so low that even if rel- 
atively large improvements were made, 
the prospective changes in the numbers 
of persons in each age group would be 
affected very little. The estimates of 
survivors for persons at the advanced 
ages may prove to be too low if there 
should be further rapid reductions in the 
death rates from the diseases that char- 
acterize these ages. The possibility of a 
dramatic break-through in the control 
of diseases affecting the heart or the cir- 
culatory system or in the diseases gen- 
erally lumped under the heading of can- 
cer, could, of course, have marked ef- 
fects. Should such developments occur, 
the estimated number of persons 65 and 
over would be larger than the number 
shown in these projections. Such a shift 
presumably would have even more strik- 
ing results for persons 75 and over who 
are expected to increasé their numbers 
by about two-thirds—from 4.7 million in 
1955 to 7.5 million in 1975. 

Projecting the volume of immigration 
over a long period of time poses some 


difficulties, for the volume of immigra- 


tion is subject primarily to legislative 
and administrative control. The levels 
may, therefore, be subject to some fluc- 
tuations over time. However, immigra- 
tion in recent years has played only a 
very small part in the total population 
growth and it is assumed that its con- 
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tributions to total growth are likely to 
continue to be small, at a level of ap- 
proximately 250,000 per year. 

The major question in projecting the 
total population to 1975 relates to the 
future development in the birth rate and 
the number of births. Recovery from 
the low level of births during the depres- 
sion years was slow until the onset of 
World War II. At the close of the war 
the number of births reached an all-time 
high of 3.8 million in 1947. Instead of 
dropping back to earlier levels, the num- 
ber of births has continued at a rela- 
tively high level and for 1956 it is esti- 
mated at 4.2 million. A part of this 
increase can be explained by the increas- 
ing proportion of women who marry, 
particularly of those who married at 
relatively young ages. There has been 
also some increase in the average fertil- 
ity of married women as well as a de- 
cline in the number and proportion of 
women with extremely large families. 

Obviously the number of persons who 
will be under 20 in 1975 depends pri- 
marily on the number of births that 


occur during the next. twenty years. 
Further improvement in death rates may 
occur particularly at the very young 
ages, but the major uncertainty relates 
to the number of births. Since virtually 
all of the increase in the total population 
of the country reflects the difference be- 
tween births and deaths, the estimates 
of the total population in 1975 depend 
very largely on the estimates of the 
number of births. 


POPULATION PROJECTIONS FOR 1975 


The Bureau of the Census has made 
a series of population projections for 
1975. These assume that there will be 
no major war or other catastrophe; that 
immigration will continue at approxi- 
mately the levels reached in recent 
years; and that death rates will con- 
tinue at approximately the levels reached 
in 1956. For birth rates, four different 
assumptions are used. 


Series AA: “Present” levels (1954— 
55) remain constant to 1975. 


TABLE 1—TOTAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES By AGE AND SEX, IN 1955, 
AND AS PROJECTED FOR 1975 
(In thcusands) 











AGE AND Sex 


1975 








ta B C 
TOTAL 
Allages............ - 165,271 228,463 221,522 214,580 206,907 
Under 20.............0.. 59,989 92,163 85,222 78,280 70,607 
Under 5.............4. 18,305 26,775 24,596 19,290 18,233 
Stoll seek iGeencees 28,101 41,028 38,082 36,446 31,640 
JA to TI oat leant 9,241 16,278 15,066 15,066 13,686 
18 and 19.............. 4,342 8.082 7,478 7,478 7,048 
Na en P 

20 and over.............. 105,282 136,300 

20 and 21.............. 4,235 7,986 

22 tO? DA sass EEA 6,540 11,295 

PA O E oes pa Stes 46,978 53,212 

45 to 64...0..0..0.20.0.. 33,460 43,152 

65 and over............ 14,069 20,655 

65 to 74........20005 9,416 13,107 

75 and over.......... 4,653 7,548 
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TABLE {—TOTAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES BY AGE AND Sex, IN 1955 . 
AND AS PROJECTED FOR 1975—Continued 




















(in thousands) 
1975 
AGE AND SEX 1955 
AA A B Cc 
MALE 
Allages............ 82,016 112,682 109,134 105,583 101,662 
Under 20..........0..00 30,560 47,081 43,533 39,982 36,061 
Under 5....... 00.0000 - 9,324 13,671 12,556 9,842 9,301 
T MRE aa ee 14,337 20,976 19,470 18,633 16,176 
to eee nee 4,698 8,310 7,691 7,691 6,987 
18 and 19.............. 2,201 4,124 3,816 3,816 3,597 
i v p] 

20 and over.............. 51,456 65,601 

20 and 21.............. 2,129 4,047 

22 to Wh. onore. 3,275 5,720 

25 to 44... ..0.cec eens 23,077 26,671 

45 to 64..........00 08, 16,447 20,474 

65 and over............ 6,528 8,689 

65 to 74........2000. 4,470 5,711 

75 and over.......... 2,058 2,978 

FEMALE 
Allages............ 83,2558 115,781 112,388 108,997 105,245 
Under 20,............... 29,429 45,082 41,689 38,298 g 34,546 
Under §..............- 8,981 13,104 12,040 9,448 BE 8,932 
St0 13 tives couk basen! 13,763 20,052 18,612 17,813 15,464 
Tato LT essere cs 4,544 7,968 7,375 7,375 6,699 
18 and 19.............. 2,141 3,958 3,662 3,662 3,451 
ee 

20 and over.............. 53,825 70,699 

20 and 21.............. 2,106 3,939 

22.t0' 24. eu ceed eed 3,265 5,575 

25 to 44............0.. 23,900 - 26,541 

45 to 64...........020. 17,013 22,678 

65 and over............ 7,541 11,966 

65 to 74 4,946 7,396 

75 and over.......... 2,595 4,570 








Source: 1955, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 146; 1975, 
Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 123. 
a Totals for all ages based on the sum of figures for 5-year age groups. 


Series A: 1950-53 rates remain con- 
stant to 1975. 

Series B: 1950-53 rates remain con- 
stant to 1965, then drop linearly to 
roughly the 1940-42 level by 1975. 

Series C: 1950-53 rates decline lin- 
early to roughly the 1940-42 level 
by 1975. . 


The results of carrying forward the 
computations on the basis of these 


assumptions are given in Table 1. 
Whether the total population will be 207 
million or 228 million, greater or less 
than either of these numbers, or some- 
where in between will depend entirely 
on how closely developments over the 
next twenty years correspond to the as- 
sumptions that were used in arriving at 
these totals: It would not be difficult 
to set up other reasonable assumptions 
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which would lead one to somewhat dif- 
ferent results. These figures do give a 
basis for assessing foreseeable changes 
and provide a basis for planning action 
programs. 

Changes by age groups are illustrated 
in Figure 1. It shows that-if current 
fertility rates should continue through 
1975, there would be sharp increases in 
the number of teen-agers as well as in 
the number of children under ten. The 
increase in the number of younger chil- 
dren over the 1955 numbers would be due 
to the fact that the relatively high fertil- 
ity levels of the present period would ap- 
ply to the large number of women in 
their twenties in 1975. Should the lowest 
fertility rates used for these computations 
prevail in the later years, the number of 
children under five might actually show 
a decline below the levels of 1955. In 
that case they would be the beginning 
of another cycle of a small-age group 
passing through the life span, much as 
-the small-birth cohort of the early 1930’s 
can be traced through these figures. 

The number of teen-agers in 1955 was 
nearly 25 million. These computations 
indicate increases by 1975 of somewhere 
between 10 and 17 million; but as stated 
above, these numbers are subject to 
changes in the number of births during 
the next years. 


School officials and all other persons 
concerned with education are aware of 
the large increase in the number of chil- 
dren in grade schools in recent years. 
It is not difficult to forecast when these 
large-age classes will enter high schools 
or colleges. The most dramatic change 
in the nation’s population between 1955 
and 1965 is the increase of the teen-age 
groups. Ten years later these persons 
will have reached the ages at which 
entry into the labor force and the estab- 
lishment of households take place, and 
they will be replacing the relatively 
small numbers of persons who are the 
survivors of the depression years’ births. 

The record number of births of recent 
years apparently has assured that the 
average age by 1975 will be less than 
that in 1955. The median age at pres- 
ent is approximately 30, by 1975 it will 
have dropped to about 26 if the high 
level of fertility is maintained, or to less 
than 29 if the lowest level assumed in 
these projections is the one that prevails. 
The proportion expected in each major 
age group is given in Table 2. , 

Since women tend to live longer than 
men, the proportion of women 65 and 
over in the population is greater than 
that of men. The proportion of women 
who are 65 and over is expected to con- 
tinue to increase. 


TABLE 2—Acr Composition By SEx, IN 1955, AND as PROJECTED For 1975 


























—— amami 
MALE FEMALE 
AGE 1975 1975 
1955 1955 
AA C AA Cc 
All ages.. n... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under 20,............ 37.3 41.8 35.5 35.3 38.9 32.8 
20 to 24...........0.. 6.6 81 9.6 6.5 8.2 9.0 
25t Mri Terenta sone 28.1 23.7 26.2 28.7 22.9 25.2 
45 to 64.. 20.1 18.2 20.1 20.4 19.6 21.5 
65 and over.........-. 8.0 7.7 8.5 9.1 10.3 11.4 





Source: See TABLE 1. 


a Details may not add to totals owing to rounding. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF HOUSEHOLDS AND 
FAMILIES 


The establishment of families and 
households is closely related to changes 
in the numbers of the population. The 
total number of households is likely to 
increase more rapidly between 1965 and 
1975 than between 1955 and 1965. Pro- 
jecting the total increase in households 
over this time span requires projection 
of marriage and remarriage rates, of 
rates of undoubling of households, and 
estimates of the tendency of young and 
older persons to maintain their own 
households. The number of households 
in 1955 was approximately 48 million; 
by 1975 it will probably be in excess of 
60 million, A series of recent projec- 
tions, allowing for differences in the fac- 
tors affecting household formation, in- 
dicates that the number may be approxi- 
mately 62 million or may rise to more 
nearly 67 million. The number of fami- 
lies consisting of husband and wile, with 
or without children, is expected to in- 
crease more rapidly after 1965 than 
previously. There were 36 million such 
families in 1955; the numbers for 1975 
are given at 46 to 50 million. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF FUTURE 
POPULATION 


Projecting the regional distribution of 
the future population of the United 
States is even more hazardous than pro- 
jecting the total numbers of that popu- 
lation. However, some major trends are 
apparent. For many decades the West- 
ern states have grown more rapidly than 
any other region. Since 1950 the West 
has grown more than twice as rapidly as 
any other region. The slowest rate of 
growth has been that in the Northeast. 
In recent years, as through most of the 
years since 1900, the South has experi- 
enced heavy migration to other parts of 


the country. However, the excess of 
births over deaths has been greater than 
the net migration to other areas, and the 
population of the South has continued 
to grow. Whether states gain or lose 
population depends on many factors. 
Some of the states with relatively large 
rural population have had losses in the 
past and may well report losses in pop- 
ulation again in the future. The contin- 
ued expansion of industry and the shifts 
which may occur in the location of in- 
dustry make it difficult to project popu- 
lation totals reliably for individual states. 

There is, however, one trend in popu- 
lation distribution which seems firmly 
established and likely to continue for 
some time. Ever since the founding of 
the country, the cities have grown more 
rapidly than the rural areas, and there 
has been a marked tendency of the pop- 
ulation to be concentrated in a relatively 
small number of areas. The 1950 Cen- 
sus recognized 168 standard metropoli- 
tan areas, that is, counties or groups of 
counties surrounding cities of 50,000 or 
over. These standard metropolitan areas 
in 1950 included 56 per cent of the na- 
tion’s population. Since 1900 they have 
grown more rapidly than the rest of the 
nation. This more rapid growth in the 
metropolitan areas has continued with 
the result that by 1956 the proportion 
of the national population living there 
had grown to 59 per cent. Seven-eighths 
of the national population growth be- 
tween 1950 and 1956 occurred in these 
168 areas. Within these areas the 
growth in recent years has tended to 
be outside the central city. Between 
1950 and 1956 only one-fifth of the 
population increase within the standard 
metropolitan areas occurred in the cen- 
tral cities. The remainder occurred in 
the incorporated and unincorporated 
areas outside these central cities. Some 
of the central cities may well have de- 
clined in population during that time. 
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Whether we are approaching the limit 
of development outside the central cities 
and whether proposed redevelopment 
will lead to greater population growth 
within the cities is not clear. What does 
appear to be clear, however, is that 
Americans have a preference for living 
in the relatively dense clusters of popula- 
tion of standard metropolitan areas and 
that their share of the national total will 
‘ probably continue to increase. Con- 


versely, the farm population, which 
has shown substantial decline in recent 
years, may be expected to continue to 
decline as the efficiency of agricultural 
production is increased and as persons 
now living on farms shift their attention 
to nonagricultural pursuits. Other rural 
territory may grow at a slow rate. Most 
of the growth which has occurred in such 
areas in recent times has been related to 
the growth of the metropolitan areas. 


Future Metropolitan Growth and Planning 


By Joun T. Howarp 


. Abstract: United States metropolitan areas are growing rapidly and are ab- 
sorbing ever-increasing quantities of rural land. By 1975, two thirds of the 
United States population will live in metropolitan areas. Growth is rapid, 
sprawling, disorganized; it is creating a need for metropolitan planning still 
unmet. Planning concepts propose that new metropolitan growth be shaped into 
communities of healthful size separated by “green belts” which'can also provide 
recreational settings in natural open space. Standards call for 20 acres of re- 
gional public open space per-1,000 ultimate metropolitan population; this space 
should be reserved now, but suitable lands are being engulfed. The challenge 


is urgent. 


HE United States has become a 

metropolitan nation. As long ago as 
1920 we changed from rural to urban 
with more than half of our population 
living in urban areas. By 1950, the 
census showed that 56 per cent of the 
American people lived in the 168 stand- 
ard metropolitan areas ranging in size 
from Laredo, Texas with a population 
of 56,141 to New York with a population 
of 12,911,994. But even these figures 
do not suggest the extent to which the 
country has gravitated to the orbit of 


the big city. In 1950, 1 out of every, 


12 Americans lived in the New York 
area (which spills over into New Jersey 
and Connecticut). One out of 3 lived 
in the 21 metropolitan areas with a pop- 
ulation of over 700,000. 

This situation is the result of a trend 
which gained momentum in the postwar 
years—a period of rapid population in- 
crease which shows no sign of not con- 
tinuing. It is estimated that between 
1950 and 1957 when the population of 
the country grew by another 15. million, 


the metropolitan areas received 90 per” 


cent of the total increase. If these 
trends continue—and everything indi- 


cates that they will—the United States 
may have 225 million inhabitants by 
1975, and cver 60 million of the increase 
will swell our metropolitan areas to a 
total of 159 million. By that time two- 
thirds of the national population will be 
“metropolitan.” i 

These figures, however, can create a 
false picture in the minds of those whose 
concept of “‘city” was formed a few dec- 
ades ago. The words urban and metro- 
politan in their statistical meanings no 
longer connote densely built-up areas 
with most of the ground covered by 
structures three stories high or taller, 
where a tree is a rarity and grass a 
luxury. The pattern of metropolitan 
growth in recent decades has been oc- 
curring at progressively lower densities, 
bringing a marked change in character 
and even ir structure. This change has 
significant implications for recreation. 

Almost all of the housing built in 
post-World War II times has been 
single-family houses constructed on 
larger lots. In 1850 a standard city lot 
was 20 feet wide in many cities; it in- 
creased to 30 feet by 1900 and to 40 
feet by 1625. For today’s one-story 
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house, 60 feet is the minimum width 


and 80 to 100 feet is common. Every 
family provided with a new house today 
uses about twice as much land as did a 
new family only thirty years ago. This 
is as true for apartment living as for 
single houses; the buildings are lower 
and farther apart and less of the land 
is covered. However, a successively 
smaller proportion of the metropolitan 
population. is living in apartments. 

The implications for local community 
recreation plans and programs are ob- 
vious. In any district built up since 
World War II, public land for preschool- 
child play is much less needed than in 
_ older areas. In suburban areas where 
lot sizes range from half an acre to one, 
two, or four acres, even the playground 
for elementary ages becomes of question- 
able need and doubtful use except for 
organized sport like little league base- 
ball. And the needs of parents with a 
garden to work in are different from 
those of. adults living in elevator apart- 
ments. 

There are, of course, other kinds of 
implications also bearing on the nature 
of recreation programs for the sociolo- 
gist to identify. The growth has been 
typically large-scale, with dozens or even 
thousands of dwelling units built as a 
single enterprise. By the workings of 
the mechanics of the housing market, 
these “projects” are typically stratified 
as to economic level, age group, and even 
family composition and size; they are 
most certainly abnormal social group- 
ings, whose problems are receiving at- 
tention currently. 

From the point of view of metropoli- 
tan growth and change, however, the 
most significant feature of the new pat- 
tern is its low density. This applies not 
only to residential areas, but also to in- 
dustry and business. The factory used 
to be stacked four stories high covering 
its whole lot and jamming several hun- 
dred employees onto each acre; now, it 
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consists of one story with a vast parking 
area and a landscaped setting and may 
average only ten employees per acre. 
The grocery store with its parking re- 
quirements now needs five to ten times 
as much land area as it did a few 
decades ago. Every component of our 
urban structure now uses more land to 
do its job, whether it be school, office 
building, or highway. (The automobile 
has been the implement of this change 
and to some extent its cause and effect.) 

The first consequence of this complex 
of lower densities is a shocking shift in 
the land needs of urban populations. A 
century ago, when a city increased by a 
thousand people it needed to “urbanize” 
only an additional ten acres. Thirty 
years ago, thirty acres were needed, 
Today, each population increase of one 
thousand in a metropolitan area absorbs 
between one to two hundred additional 
acres! 

Coupled with our meteoric metropoli- 
tan population growth, this factor has 
resulted in the metropolitan explosion 
that has taken place all over the United 
States, consuming rural land—urbanizing 
it according to these new patterns—at a 
rate comparable to that earlier explosion 
when we agriculturalized a wilderness. 
Never has our landscape changed so 
rapidly; never have we exploited a natu- 
ral resource more irretrievably. 


METROPOLITAN PLANNING OBJECTIVES 


All the forces that have wrought these 
changes are still at work. Whatever is 
done to the obsolete central areas of our 
Cities, the trends of dispersion and de- 
centralization cannot—should not—be 
reversed. Our slums and blighted areas 
must be cleared, but they cannot rehouse 
more people than live there now, and in 
most cases, must displace many fami- 
lies. Therefore an even greater number 
than the future net population increase 
must be housed on new land. Our 
downtowns must be redeveloped to per- 
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form the core “brain” functions for still 
bigger metropolitan hinterlands; but 
they can accommodate comparatively 
few additional office workers, fewer 
shoppers, and much fewer industrial 
workers than at present. Almost all of 
the new working places and retail serv- 
ices for the new population also must be 
taken care of on new land. 

Gradually a recognition is growing 
that our present metropolitan complexes 
fall short of desirable and realizable 
goals: of efficiency and economy of op- 
eration, both for private enterprise and 
for government; of convenience and 
pleasantness of living; of social organi- 
zation; and of opportunity for individ- 
ual fulfillment. If the present situation 
is unsatisfactory, and if the recent trends 
continue, we have not yet seen the worst. 

A movement for metropolitan plan- 
ning is growing, not as a substitute for 
attacks upon the social, economic, and 
political problems besetting the metropo- 
lis, but in the hope and expectation that 
the guidance of physical growth and the 
improvement of physical environment 
will complement these attacks and will 
contribute tg progress in these fields. 
Metropolitan planning as a public func- 
tion is only as far advanced as was city 
planning a generation ago. But metro- 
politan planning as a technology is de- 
veloping its concepts and objectives. 
‘These concepts have some bearing upon 
metropolitan recreation problems. 

Metropolitan planning focuses most of 
its concern upon the new lands fringing 
the recently urbanized ring, the rural 
areas that must receive the impact of 
future growth. Its key problem is to 
devise a pattern and structure of growth 
to accommodate all of the urban func- 
tions for the future’s vastly larger 
metropolitan populations. Although the 
planning is physical, its criteria are so- 
cial and economic, and its implementa- 
tion must be through political means. 
There is no adopted doctrine for metro- 


politan planning, but there is a substan- 
tial concurrence of thought in the Amer- 
ican planning profession on a number 
of aspects. 


IDEAL METROPOLITAN AREA 


The idealized concept of tomorrow’s 
metropolitan area is of a constellation of 
communities—each incorporating many 
of its own services and working places, 
but all also strongly linked to the others 
and to the metropolitan core. This link 
will be formed by shared regional serv- 
ices and by circulation facilities afford- 
ing a wide range of individual opportu- 
nities for choice of working place and 
for cultural, business, and recreation ex- 
periences. 

An essential of this concept is that 
the communities should be limited to a 
size that fosters a sense of community 
and to a scale keyed to the individual 
person or family. This does not mean 
that all communities should be of the 
same size or have the same character; 
the objective of offering a varied choice 
would be impaired if they were. No 
optimum size has been proposed, nor 
probably can it be. The central core 
community should probably be smaller 
than the consolidated, undifferentiated 
centers of our present larger metropoli- 
tan areas, The new growth should and 
can be held to smaller aggregates, with 
perhaps some communities being as 
small as 5,000, a few as large as 100,000, 
and most in between. The classical 
garden-city size of 30,000 would still be 
a reasonable average. 

Physical separation is an essential 
feature of this concept of community. 
Even if each were a distinct govern- 
mental unit, the political boundaries 
alone would not assure social coherence. 
An actual physical separation would 
seem to be necessary: at best, a range 
of hills, a body of water, or some such 
emphatic separation; but at least, a 
space that is different in character from 
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the urban communities themselves, a 
nonurban space of rural or otherwise 
unbuilt land. 

There are, of course, a number .of 
land uses essential to metropolitan life 
that can occupy these insulating “green 
belts.” Airports, reservoir watershed 
protective areas, some kinds of hospitals 
and institutions suggest themselves. Ag- 
riculture may be the uniquely appropri- 
ate use of certain soils—orchards, truck 
gardens, dairy farms. But the most ob- 
viously desirable use for a large part of 
such area with the land left in its natu- 
ral state is recreation. 

The metropolitan planner, then, ap- 
proaches the task of providing for future 
recreation space from two points of 
view: first for its own sake, as an és- 
sential function with specific require- 
ments for land areas in particular places 
and of specific sizes; and second, as a 

‘potentially significant aid in shaping the 
form and structure of all other urban 
development. 


METROPOLITAN RECREATION SPACE 
STANDARDS 


At the metropolitan scale, the ele- 
ments that compose a plan are only 
those that occupy large land areas. The 
fine scale of neighborhood design is an- 
other level of planning—the size and lo- 
cation of local shopping facilities, ele- 
mentary schools, and churches, the lay- 
out of individual subdivisions. This 
means that the small local elements of 
the recreation system, the playground 
and the neighborhood park, are also lost 
in a metropolitan plan. They are not 
forgotten; they are counted in the rough 
calculations of the number of acres of 
neighborhood needed to house a given 
number of people. It is only the larger 
recreation areas which are a part of the 
metropolitan design and the size and lo- 
cation of which are problems—and op- 
portunities—for metropolitan planning. 

There are three main kinds of recrea- 
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ational facilities that fall into this large- 
area category: the large park, the natu- 


` ral reservation, and certain special- 


purpose areas like golf courses and 
beaches. These three facilities require 
major acreages to perform their func- 
tions. They share another characteris- 
tic; all require natural land—they can- 
not be practically redeveloped out of 
sites that have been urbanized. (Some 
beaches may be exceptions because they 
can be built by fill in front of previously 
urbanized shores.) 

The two requirements—great size 
and natural site—make these recreation 
areas unique elements of a metropolitan 
plan. Almost everything else—residen- 
tial areas, business centers, industry, 
schools, highways—can be planned for 
some intermediate future target date, 
say twenty or twenty-five years ahead. 
The sizes planned for these other ele- 
ments can be scaled to the expected or 
desired population at that date, with 
the prospect of making them bigger 
when future needs require it. Perhaps 
this cannot be done easily, but certainly 
it can be achieved feasibly. The large 
park, the natural reservation, and the 
golf course are different. Land for these 
purposes must be set aside now in suf- 
ficient quantity to meet the needs of the 
ultimate population! 

And what will these needs be? Not 
only is it necessary to forecast the popu- 
lation itself, but also to establish some 
standard of area requirements per unit 
of population. Such standards exist, 
but they have been changing in recent 
years. 

A generation ago, the total of all kinds 
of recreation space for a metropolitan 
area was proposed at a rate of 10 acres 
per 1,000 persons. Of this, 3 to 4 acres 
were of the small-scale or urban kind, 
leaving 6 to 7 acres for the big-space 
projects. Currently a standard of 20 
total acres per 1,000 persons is being 
urged, of which perhaps 15 would be in 
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the latter category. This doubling of 
the recommended ratio has occurred 
during a period when leisure time has 
been greatly increased and when the use 
of these facilities has increased corre- 
spondingly. , 

The age of automation almost cer- 
tainly-will place a far greater number 
of leisure hours at the disposal of our 
urban populations. As the nature of 
work changes still further from manual 
to mental, outdoor recreation will pre- 
sumably grow still more in its appeal. 
And as working days shorten, and high- 
ways improve, outdoor recreation can 
be sought at greater distances from 
home. Of course, a shorter working week 
may make-possible recreation trips long 
enough to take people out of the metro- 
politan area entirely and so out of the 
geographical area with which this paper 
is concerned. But the prospect of a 
large proportion of people being able to 
maintain a permanent vacation house is 
surely a distant one. And families with 
school children, at least, will have no 
longer weekends than at present; wel- 
come as it might be to the pupils, a four- 
day school week has not yet become a 
likely prospect. 

There seems to be every likelihood, 
then, that if the current standard of 
acres per thousand persons is valid for 
the present situation, the future will 
justify a still higher standard. It would 
surely be prudently conservative to fore- 
cast that our metropolitan areas will 
need at Jeast 20 acres of natural park 
and reservation land for’ each 1,000 
inhabitants. 


QUANTITY AND LOCATION oF METRO- 
POLITAN RECREATION SPACE 


What that ultimate total will be can- 
not be guessed now; the limit is’ more 


likely to be determined by the capacity — 


of the area than by the reduction of 
pressures for growth. Capacity, in turn, 


is a consequence of the development 
standards accepted. It has already been 


“noted that in many metropolitan areas 


the addition of 1,000 inhabitants ab- 
sorbs an area of 100 to 200 acres of 
newly urbanized land. For some metro- 
politan districts—-Baltimore, for in- 
stance, hemmeéd in by Washington and 
Philadelphia—ultimate capacity can 
thus be estimated already. For other 
cities which can expand indefinitely in 
territory, the pattern of development be- 
comes almost more important than its 
size, - f 

Another aspect of a planning standard 
for large-scale recreation spaces is that 
of location. It is not enough to have an - 
adequate quantity of land; it must also 
be in the right places and be accessible 
to the people it serves. This suggests, 
also, returning to the concept of limited 
urban development, organized into com- 
munities and insulated by “green belts.” 
A half-hour spent applying elementary 
geometry will illustrate that, if all of the 
proposed xatural-park and reservation 
acreage required to serve the populations 
of hypothetical square communities of 
30,000 people were composed into “green 
belts” between these communities and 
the communities themselves occupied 
100 to 150 acres per 1,000 inhabitants, 
the “green belts” would only be a third 
to a half a mile wide. This dimension 
is at once too small to insulate effec- 
tively, and too small to allow the rec- 
reation facility to function effectively. 

The application of this type of geom- 
etry, artificial as it is, illustrates the 
point that the standard ratio suggested 
is, if anything, too conservative. In a 
real situation the communities would not 
be square, and the reservations would 
have to be located where topography, 
soils, and natural cover of an appropri- 
ate characier exist. But it is clear that 
it is desirable to weave these natural 
public open spaces into the fabric of the 
new parts of the metropolitan area. 
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Here they can be directly accessible to 
their service populations and can also 
serve as major parts of a system of 
“green belts” giving form and shape to 
the pattern of urban development. 


OTHER “GREEN BELT” FUNCTIONS 


This green network could serve two 
other functions, both essential to the 
goals for the new metropolitan pattern. 
‘One is that of corridors for transporta- 
tion facilities: express highways and 
parkways, railroads and rapid transit, 
airports and air-approach zones. Since 
these utilitarian functions are inconsist- 
ent with the recreation functions and 
could not occupy the same space, they 
would build up the total acreage require- 
ment of the “green belts.” 

This other function would be to pro- 
vide a change of scene, a change of pace 
as one moves about the metropolitan 
territory. One of the most serious criti- 
cisms of our recent metropolitan fringe 
development is its drab sameness— 
whether the lots are 6,000 square feet or 
20,000, the mile after mile of undiffer- 
entiated urban or semiurban view is 
deadly in its monotony. Very much to 
be sought is a variety of landscape and 
a sensing of structure and place—a reali- 
zation of moving from one place into 
another—to which these belts of open 
space would greatly contribute. This 
need is in a true sense recreational, and 
would be met for those who could see 
the green areas from the windows of 
their houses or offices, or of their cars, 
trains, or helicopters, even if they never 
set foot on the grass or walked under 
the trees. 

The recreation fiction does not, of 
course, require that the land be in public 
ownership or use. Farms, wood lots, or 
other rural uses would fulfill the pur- 
pose. However, the problem is the as- 


surance of preservation of such areas if 
they are not publicly owned. The pres- 
sure for development of private land is 
so great and especially in just those lo- 
cations where the “green belts” are now 
needed—at the edge of present urbaniza- 
tion—that the most advanced types of 
zoning and tax policy yet devised may 
not be able to hold the line. 


From PLAN TO REALITY? 


This paper stops short of the crucial 
problems of implementation and effec- 
tuation of the kind of metropolitan plan- 
ning that has been discussed. These 
problems are indeed gigantic. The di- 
rect method of achieving the recreation- 
space objective would be the immediate 
purchase by public agencies of the 
needed Jands—needed thirty or fifty 
years hence by people not yet born. 
The cost would be enormous, for much 
of the land is already held at speculative 
prices as prospective subdivisions. The 
short-range alternative demands for lim- 
ited public funds-are all too apparent. 

The challenge, however, is as momen- 
tous as the problem. It is not only big, 
but urgent. Metropolitan planning is 
proceeding in a limited and halting way 
in only a handful of areas. But metro- 
politan growth surges onward. Daily, 
the irreplaceable resource of natural land 
suited to meet these future but clearly 
foreseeable recreation needs is being 
despoiled by bulldozers. The shape of 
metropolitan urban environment is being 
crystallized in roads and structures—a 
shape our children must live with for 
generations to come. The age of auto- 
mation holds no bright promise of solu- 
tion by electronic computer for these 
problems. The age that produced auto- 
mation must have the ingenuity and 
imagination to devise political means to 
bring this kind of planning to reality. 


Professional Education 


By Norman P. MILLER 


Abstract: The framework for professional education in recreation developed 


primarily from recommendations of national conferences on the subject. 


The 


trend is for increasing emphasis on broad general foundations in humanities and 
social sciences with opportunities for specialization in various aspects—hospital, 
industry, municipal, administration—to be centered in the upper division and 


graduate levels. 


terns, accreditation, institutional roles, professional standards. 
evaluation, more research, higher standards. 


Problems are: supply of potential leaders, organizational pat- 


Needs are: more 
Suggesied guidelines are: coopera- 


tive effort, flexibility in approach, balanced offerings, and refiection of the needs 


of the profession and society. 


HERE are a number of character- 
istics which are useful in identifying 

a profession. These characteristics also 
serve as criteria for evaluating the pro- 
fessional status that a field of human 
service has attained. When one con- 
siders that the recreation movement has 
been organized for little more than fifty 
years, it is apparent that by these cri- 
teria recreation is a relatively young pro- 
fession. However, recreation has shown 
remarkable progress in recent years in 
one aspect, namely in the development of 
formal academic professional education. 
In the early part of this century, the 
closest thing approximating professional 
education in recreation was the meager 
attention given to it by schools and col- 
leges with physical education curricula. 
It was not until 1926 that the first real 
recreation curricula came into existence 
with the creation of the National Recre- 
ation School by the National Recreation 
‘Association. In the 1930’s, professional 
preparation was introduced in a few col- 
leges and universities. It was not until 
1937, when the University of Minnesota 


held the First College Conference on 
Training Recreation Leaders, that any 
real emphasis was directed to the profes- 
sional preparation of recreation person- 
nel and the responsibility of institutions 
of higher education for such preparation. 

From this humble beginning the 
growth and expansion of professional 
education in the past two decades has 
been remarkable. In 1937 there were 
only five institutions offering recreation 
programs. By 1944 there were nineteen 
and by 1956 seventy, with thirty-four 
institutions offering graduate instruction ` 
and many granting advanced degrees in 
recreation. In some states, junior col- 
leges now include introductory profes- 
sional courses. For example, twenty- 
seven junior colleges in California now 
offer theory courses in recreation leader- 
ship. 

The number of students engaged in 
programs of professional education in- 
creased steadily up to 1955 but now ap- 
pears to have leveled off somewhat. In 
1954, there were 1,721 students prepar- 
ing for recreation careers. In the same 
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year 684 degrees were granted.1 Com- 
paring this with the estimated total of 
more than 25,000 full-time professional 
recreation positions throughout the 
country, one gains some perspective of 
the status of the recreation profession 
in relation to the need for leadership 
preparation. In light of a constant 
turnover in the profession, particularly 
among the women, it is obvious there is 
a considerable gap between recreation 
students and the increasing demand for 
professional personnel. There appear to 
be sufficient opportunity and insufficient 
supply. à 


NATURE OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
Topay 


What is the nature of professional ed- 
ucation in recreation? Upon what bases 
have curricula been established and to 
what goals? Much of recreation think- 
ing and action has been guided by rec- 
ommendations growing out of national 
conferences held on this subject. In 
1948 a framework for desirable under- 
graduate preparation? was proposed, 
and in 1950 one for graduate prepara- 
tion® was prepared to assist in the 
evaluation of existing programs and to 
guide future developments. These con- 
ferences were followed by two more, in 
1954 and 1956, and represented further 
steps in the effort to improve the pro- 
fessional preparation of recreation per- 
sonnel by means of joint deliberations 
of college teachers and ‘recreation ad- 


1 Gerald B. Fitzgerald, Elizabeth Williamson, 
and Donald Miller, “Recreational Education 
Institutions and Their Products,” The Bulletin 
of the American Recreation Society, Vol. 8, No. 
3, May, 1956, pp. 9-13. 

2 Report on the National Conference on 
Undergraduate Professional Preparation in 
Physical Education, Health Education and 
Recreation (Chicago: Athletic Institute, 1948), 
pp. 26-34. ` 

3 Report on the National Conference on 
Graduate Preparation in Physical Education, 
Health Education and Recreation (Chicago: 
Athletic Institute, 1950), pp. 22-27. 


ministrators. 
continued. 

Several varying patterns of organiza- 
tion have characterized the development 
of recreation education. The first was 
the introduction of recreation education 
into the physical education curriculum. 
A major in recreation was created by the 
addition of a few new courses to the 
regular physical education curriculum, 
but with the limiting factor that it 
was still basically a physical education 
major. Recognizing this, educators ex- 
perimented with an interdivisional or 
interdepartmental approach. The col- 
lection of existing courses in physical 
education was broadened to incorporate 
offerings available in other departments 
or schools and colleges of a specific in- 
stitution. This method provided the 
advantage of broadening the concept of 
recreation from just a physical education 
base and permitted the wider use of in- 
stitutional resources. A limiting factor 
in this pattern was the fact that other 
departments did not teach courses ex- 
pressly for recreation education students. 
Thus, the interpretation of subject- 
matter areas in terms of recreation was 
indirect and students had to provide 
this themselves. 

The next approach developed was 
based upon job descriptions of the va- 
rious positions existing in the field. 
Curricula and courses were developed 
around the specific skills and abilities 
prescribed in civil-service job descrip- 
tions or as required by local recreation 
agencies. The advantage of this pattern 
was that the curriculum could be geared 
directly to demands in the field and for 
specific agencies or levels of leadership. 
However, in view of the rapidly broad- 
ening scope of recreation leadership op- 
portunities and the limited number of 
recreation students available, it was im- 
practical as an only approach. As the 
recreation profession itself grew, ma- 
tured, and changed, the concepts of 


This process must be 
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what is the leader’s job changed. A 
course designed to fit last year’s job 
description is not necessarily functional 
today. 

The latest approach and one which 
incorporates sound curriculum planning 
practices and principles is the functional 
approach. Here the qualifications of the 
recreation leader are those required to 
perform his roles as a leader. Problems 


met by leaders are identified in relation. 


to these roles. Then the competencies 
needed to solve the problems are iden- 
tified and curricular experiences are 
planned that develop these competencies. 

An inhibiting factor is the increasing 
interest in and utilization of recreation 
education courses by other disciplines 
and departments. This makes the de- 
velopment of course experiences strictly 
for recreation students somewhat diffi- 
cult. Some examples are the addition 
of recreation education courses to the 
physical education credential require- 
ments in many states and the requests 
for recreation group leadership and simi- 
lar kinds of experiences in the prepara- 
tion programs in home economics, nurs- 
ing, elementary education, and social 
welfare.’ The following two sections 
describe the content normally found in 
undergraduate and graduate preparation. 


UNDERGRADUATE PREPARATION 


In general, the undergraduate pro- 
gram has three emphases. 

First, there should be a broad liberal 
cultural emphasis encompassing a foun- 
dation in the humanities, social sciences, 
communicative arts, and the natural sci- 
ences so designed as to provide the stu- 
dent with a better understanding of him- 
self and his relationships to others in a 
constantly changing society. In essence, 
this comprises the general education con- 
tent that should be provided for every 
college student. ¥. Consensus is that ap- 
proximately one-half of the curriculum 
should be devoted to such experiences 
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with opportunity to choose electives for 
creative exploration purposes. 

Second, there should be a general pro- 
fessional emphasis designed to develop 
the qualities common for all leaders. 
Course experiences should develop basic 
understandings and competencies in edu- 
cational psychology, human growth and 
development, evaluation and research, 
principles of supervision and administra- 
tion, group: processes, and similar related 
areas. Approximately one-fourth of the 
curriculum. should be devoted to general 
professional education. 

Third, there should be a specialized 
professional emphasis geared to develop- 
ing the specific competencies required to 
perform the functions of a recreation 
leadér. It is suggested this be done 
through: £1) foundation experiences in 
the history, principles, and philosophy 
of recreation and its contribution to the 
American way of life; (2) program areas 
and methads experiences in active games 
and sports, arts and crafts, music, dance 
and rhythms, dramatics, hobbies and 
clubs, social recreation, and outdoor 
recreation. The goal should be a basic 
understanding of all elements and a high 
degree of proficiency of leadership in at 
least two; (3) organization and admin- 
istration experiences designed to develop 
abilities in planning, organizing, coor- 
dinating, evaluating, interpreting, and 
managing recreation areas, facilities, and 
programs in a variety of settings (agen- 
cies); and (4) directed out-of-class field 
experiences beginning with observation 
and participation early in a student’s 
academic program, continuing through- 
out the curriculum’ with increasing re- 
sponsibility and range of experiences, 
and culminating in an internship in 
which the student spends a specified 
period of time on-the-job under agency 
and institutional supervision. The re- 
maining one-fourth of the curriculum 
should be devoted to this emphasis. 

Specialization at the undergraduate 


~ 
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level should be minimized and consist 
primarily of opportunity for orientation 
to the problems, concerns, and scope of 
the unique settings for recreation—hos- 
pital, camping and outdoor education, 
industry, and others. 


GRADUATE PREPARATION 


The Père Marquette Conference * rec- 
“ommended a framework for graduate 
preparation in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation education. This 
framework was re-examined in 1956 by 
the’ National Conference on the Pro- 
fessional Preparation of the Recreation 
Personnel. Comparisons. were made of 
the progress of graduate study up to 
the present in light of recommendations 
made in 1950. There is real need for 
graduate study and research. In the 
years ahead increasing attention must be 
devoted to these programs by universi- 
ties and other four-year institutions en- 
gaging in graduate education. 
Primarily, the objectives of graduate 
education focus on the competencies re- 
quired for higher-level-leadership posi- 
tions in administration, supervision, 
teaching, research, and in special areas 
of concentration. Graduate preparation 
presupposes that the student already 
possesses to some degree competence in 
recreation leadership developed through 
undergraduate education, field work, and 
actual experience in the field. Graduate 
study should build upon this background 
to give deeper meaning to and provide 
increased insight in the theory and prac- 
tice of ,recreation as an integral compo- 
nent of life. Consensus among educa- 
tors and professionals in the field is that 
it should include three general areas. 
First, there should be further empha- 
sis in the foundations areas of the his- 
tory and philosophy of American cul- 
ture, the impact of leisure, the economic, 
political and social climate in which rec- 


`4 Op. cit. (note 3 supra). 


reation is a force. Second, there should 
be emphasis upon gaining understanding 
of the skills in use of the fundamental 
tools of evaluation and research and 
their application to problem solution in 
recreation. Third, there should be em- 
phasis upon the processes of administra- 
tion, supervision, and leadership with 
opportunity for developing competencies 
for specific positions or areas of special- 
ization—hospital, industry, municipal, 
and others. Opportunity should exist 
for exploration into other areas of study 
and for the relating of recreation to 
other disciplines. An example is the 
creative potential in co-operative efforts 
between business administration and rec- 
reation to prepare students for the field 
of commercial recreation, either as pri- 
vate enterprise or as managers and oper- 
ators. Field work at the graduate level 
is now being recognized as extremely 
valuable. Several public and private 
agencies. throughout the country are 
co-operating in developing this phase 
through internships and supervised field 
placements. 

The question of the amount of grad- 
uate education and the level of degree 
that should be offered is a complex one. 
Few positions except college teaching 
and research require the masters’ or doc- 
tors’ degree as a prerequisite to employ- 
ment, although the masters’ degree is 
being valued increasingly. The recrea- 
tion profession itself must supply the 
answer to the question of which direc- 
tion should graduate education move in 
terms of the type of degree needed. In 
view of the demand for professional edu- 
cation, it is apparent that doctoral spe- 
cialization in recreation must be pro- 
vided in order to prepare adequate teach- 
ing faculties and research specialists. 

The problems and issues confronting 
recreation are similar to those other pro- 
fessions such as education, law, medi- 
cine, and social welfare are experiencing. 
Five of these deserve mention. 
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RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 


The first of these is the problem of se- 
curing an adequate supply of leadership, 
the. recruitment and selection of recrea- 
tion leaders. It is estimated that there 
will be 3,000 recreation positions avail- 
able in 1958 for which there are less 
than 500 students being professionally 
prepared at the present time. 

The recreation profession is faced with 
the problem of needing literally thou- 
sands of professionally prepared person- 
nel in the foreseeable future. However, 
existing methods of recruiting and se- 
lecting recreation leaders for professional 


education curricula are totally inade- 


quate. If the philosophy that quality 
begets quality is adhered to, then high 
standards must be maintained and held, 
and yet the volume of students majoring 
in recreation must be increased. 


ORGANIZATION OF PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION 


The second problem pertains to the 
organization of recreation education and 
its relation to other disciplines within a 
specific educational institution. There 
is increasing evidence that the close 
identification of recreation education 
with departments or schools of physical 
education and health education may 
have limitations. Actually, it does not 
matter where recreation is located ad- 
ministratively in a specific institution as 
long as the growth and progress of the 
program is not limited or inhibited by 
administrative policy decisions, or by a 
narrowing of the concept of the total 
scope of recreation education and its 
contribution to society. The belief that 
recreation education is merely part of 
physical education is as detrimental to 
both of these areas as it would be to 
conceive of health education as only first 
aid and personal hygiene. 

Another aspect of the organizational 


problem is that dealing with the degree 
of specialization necessary in undergrad- 
uate and graduate recreation curricula. 
This is a controversial question. The 
variety of settings in which recreation 
programs are conducted have implied to 
many in the profession that there is real 
need for specialized preparation in such 
areas as industry, hospital, camping, 
parks, and others. Pressures from agen- 
cies in the field and from professional 
organizations have prompted some in- 
stitutions to develop separate curricula 
in such specializations. Fragmentation 
should be avoided. 

What is the proper balance in curricu- 
lum content between skills and theory? 
The usual complaint from professionals 
in the field is that many students gradu- 
ating from recreation curricula do not 
possess the necessary on-the-job program 
activity skills to assume leadership im- 
mediately. It does not seem reasonable 
to expect that a recreation leader can 
emerge from an institution after the 
usual four years of preparation with 
well-developed abilities in games and 
sports, art, music, drama, and the other 
program aspects of recreation. Time in 
the university should be devoted to 
doing those things which are best done 
at that level. The acquisition and de- 
velopment of a sound philosophy and an 
understanding of organizational princi- 
ples which can be‘implemented in many. 
ways and many areas is a far more basic 
education and should be more desirable 
than the acquisition of individual skills 
in a variety of activities. 


ACCREDITATION 


The third problem is the degree to 
which institutions seeking to prepare 
recreation leaders are qualified to do so. 
In the relatively rapid growth of recrea- 
tion some institutions have initiated pro- 
grams of recreation leadership prepara- 
tion which do not possess all of the cri- 
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teria or standards essential for sound 
adequate professional education. In- 
stitutional requirements exist in terms 
of adequate facilities, professionally 
qualified instructional staff, breadth of 
courses, and adequate laboratory and 
community resources for field work 
experiences, 


RECREATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


The fourth problem relates to the 
place of recreation education in higher 
education. Recreation in its growth and 
struggle for recognition has striven to 
raise its standards so that a four-year 
collegiate major is commonly accepted 
as the minimum base for employment 
purposes. As a result, curricula for a 
recreation major have been developed 
in either universities or state colleges. 
Little attention has been devoted to the 
contribution of municipal and/or junior 
colleges. Lately, however, there has 
been increasing pressure to clarify the 
role of the junior colleges in the profes- 
sional preparation of leadership. 

Generally it is recognized that junior 
colleges make two contributions. The 
first is in preprofessional training for 
students prior to their moving to a four- 
year institution. The second contribu- 
tion of the junior college is in its termi- 
nal education program. Many positions 
in recreation are not professional 
hence a two-year terminal curriculum 
can be adequate. These would include 
certain activity specialists, part-time 
leaders, equipment custodians, and tech- 
nicians. When one considers that ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of all students 
in higher education in America are in 
junior colleges, the potential for recruit- 
ment for professional education and the 
resources for part-time leadership are 
tremendous. Certainly this potential 
cannot be ignored in light of the de- 
mands that will be made for leadership 


of all types—professional, technician, 
part-time, and volunteer. 

Another aspect of the problem of rec- 
reation education in higher education is 
the need to clarify the respective role of 
the university and the state college, par- 
ticularly in those states where responsi- 
bility for professional education in rec- 
reation has been assumed primarily by 
state-supported institutions. The tradi- 
tional role of a university is that of a 
center for research and for professional 
training in the traditional schools of law 
and medicine. Occupational preparation 
usually is a responsibility of state col- 
leges, particularly the preparation of 
teachers. This poses the serious ques- 
tion of whether recreation is really a 
profession or whether it belongs more in 
the occupational field. In light of the 
mass-enrollment figures being predicted 
for all institutions of higher education, 
it appears that state colleges will have 
to assume more and more of the re- 
sponsibilities normally allocated to uni- 
versities. Generally speaking, junior 
colleges should offer preprofessional 
training and terminal education for 
technician positions; state colleges 
should provide professional preparation 
for the basic beginning positions in rec- 
reation; and universities should provide 
graduate education, research programs 
and opportunities, and pilot programs of 
undergraduate professional education. 

Another aspect of this problem is the 
need for higher education in general to 
recognize and accept the importance of . 
recreation. education as a part of educa- 
tion for life. There are people in re- 
sponsible positions in some universities 
who question whether recreation is an 
area of professional endeavor. They 
wonder whether it meets the criteria of 
scholarship in the traditional concept. 
Such questions are indicative of the 
great need for better interpretation of 
recreation’s goals and objectives and one 
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to which the total profession must give 
more emphasis. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


The fifth problem pertains to the mat- 
ter of personnel standards and the need 
for the profession to redefine or redelin- 
eate what are considered to be profes- 
sional duties or functions. Although 
theoretical concepts of the role of rec- 
reation leaders have changed and pro- 
gressed, unfortunately on-the-job per- 
formance has not shifted to the same 
degree. Observation of leadership in 
action still finds some performing tasks 
which by any measure cannot be classi- 
fied as professional. Leaders can be 
found performing duties which could 
better be classed as clerical or janitorial, 
or of such nature as to be of the tech- 
nician type rather than professional. 
Job descriptions and civil service flyers 
still list such duties as integral parts of 
the task of the “professional.” This 
complicates and confuses the task of 
the recreation educator immeasurably. 
Should the curricula be based upon ex- 
isting practices and demands in the 
field? Is the recreation leader an or- 
ganizer or a teacher? Is he an adminis- 
trator and manager or a counselor? If 
the profession can delineate what types 
of functions are really professional and 
can organize programs and leadership 
roles on such a basis, then professional 
education programs can more adequately 
prepare the leaders needed. Technician- 
type positions could logically become the 
- focus of terminal education programs in 
junior and municipal colleges. Profes- 
sional positions involve organization, ad- 
ministrative, and supervisorial responsi- 
bilities as well as program and group 
leadership functions and should be the 
focus of major curricula in universities 
and state colleges. 

Another aspect of the standards prob- 
lem relates to the fact that of the more 
than 25,000 full-time personnel now em- 


ployed in recreation, many have not had 
adequate professional preparation in rec- 
reation. Present leaders in recreation 
have been drawn from diverse disciplines 
and backgrounds and many need con- 
stant orientation and reorientation as 
the recreation profession moves ahead. 
In addition to this, there is a great mul- 
titude of volunteer and part-time leaders 
who man playgrounds and other recrea- 
tion facilities in summer times and week- 
ends. There will be an increasing de- 
mand for such personnel. This points 
up the need for increased emphasis on 
continuing education by recreation edu- 
cators and the extension of services and 
curricular opportunities to include in- 
service education in a variety of areas. 
Professional education programs through 
workshops, institutes, short-term train- 
ing courses, and conferences can render 
real service and assist the profession to 
upgrade and improve the standards of 
the many leyels of workers needed in 
this field. 
The foregoing analysis of the history, 
the nature, and the problems and issues 
of professional education suggest three 
major needs which could serve as direc- 
tional goals for educators in planning 
and building for recreation’s future. 


DIRECTIONAL GOALS 


The first need is for more critical 
evaluation of what is being done in pro- 
fessional education and why it is being 
done. 

The second is for more research, with 
implications for the expansion and im- 
provement of graduate offerings in rec- 
reation. The need for a research pro- 
gram to validate recreation’s existing 
concepts, principles, and philosophy is 
vital. Recreation must be grounded 
upon basic research as well as applied 
research if the profession is to achieve 
mature status. This recreation must do 
itself, 

The third major need is for adkerence 
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to a high-standards approach. Recrea- 
tion cannot afford to lower its standards 
in order to meet personnel needs if it is 
to achieve the growth and significance 
that it seeks and deserves. More screen- 
ing and more selectivity is urged in the 
recruitment and preparation of those in- 
dividuals who tomorrow will guide and 
direct the vast leisure-time programs 
evolving and developing in this country. 


GUIDELINES 


The problems confronting recreation 
education as outlined in the foregoing 
material should be solved by means of 
a team approach involving the -total 
profession. For recreation educators to 
exist in their traditional ivory tower or 
in the theoretical vacuum frequently at- 
tributed to them without constant con- 
‘tact with and utilization of the profes- 
sional resources in the field is inexcus- 
able. If anything, one of the major 
goals for tomorrow should be for pro- 
fessional education in recreation to con- 
tinue to implement and to strengthen 
the lines of communication and to sup- 
port the exchange of ideas and concepts 
between the profession and the institu- 
tions concerned. Toward this end four 
major guide lines are suggested for ac- 
tion for tomorrow. 

The first is that there must be co- 
operative effort between schools, col- 


leges, and universities and the profes- 
sion in terms of leadership in the field 
and the professional recreation organiza- 
tions and associations. Second, curric- 
ula and. patterns of organization must 
be kept flexible in order to be able to 
change as the needs and demands of the 
profession and society change. Third, 
curricula must meet the needs of society 
and the profession. They must reflect 


- higher standards in terms of quality and 


range of experiences provided and com- 
petencies developed. And last, curricula 
must maintain proper balance between 
general education and specialized pro- 
fessional education in order that leaders 
may better understand the full meaning 
of leisure time and recreation on a broad 
scope and can interpret more meaning- 
fully their role in people’s lives. 
Recreation’s most unique character- 
istic is that it is so new that there are 
no set patterns, no set structures of how 
things must be done. There are no re- 
straining hands to struggle against ex- 
cept those that would support the status 
quo. The need grows greater day by 
day for more articulate leadership that 


. can change, improve, and enrich the 


leisure patterns of people and commu- 
nities, for leadership that can and will 
reach out to develop new ideas in keep- 
ing with and in advance of our times. 
This should be the real role and objec- 
tive of professional education. 


Professional Association 


By Garrett G. Eppley 


Abstract: The growth of the demanc for recreation services has been accom- 


panied by a movement toward professional consciousness. 


Numerous societies 


now need to consider their goals and study their overlapping membership and 
functions. To strengthen the professional voice of recreation, some consolida- 


tion is necessary. 


HE growth of the demand for recre- 

ation services has led to the organi- 
zation of a number of professional so- 
cieties. It is the hope of many leaders 
_ within the various groups that all en- 
gaged in recreation may come to speak 
professionally as one voice through a 
single, strong, professional organization. 
How? 

A comprehensive list of the profes- 
sional organizations today shows the 
pattern of historical development as in- 
dividual leaders and various groups have 
felt their way toward professional associ- 
ation. In part, this situation is ac- 
counted for by the diffuse functional 
demands made for recreation services. 
For example, recreation services, in 
greater or lesser degrees, are provided 
by such varied agencies as park depart- 
ments, public school systems, agricul- 
ture, industry, voluntary agencies, hospi- 
tals, institutions of higher learning, re- 
ligious organizations, and the armed 
forces. Recreation personnel employed 
in many functional areas have either 
formed national professional associations 
or become affiliated as sections with ex- 
isting professional associations as recre- 
ation divisions. In like manner, work- 
ers have formed their own organizations. 


SELECTED ORGANIZATIONS 


Probably the first organization which 
deserves discussion is the National 


Recreation Association. Although this 
service unit is not specifically a pro- 
fessional organization, it performs many 
functions common to professional soci- 
eties. Membership is open to both or- 
ganizations and individuals. NRA, as it 
is known, devotes its entire activity to 
the advancement of the cause of recre- 
ation. The Association was formed in 
1906 as the Playground Association of 
America; its headquarters is located at 
8 West Eighth Street, New York. An 
official magazine, Recreation, is issued. 
National Recreation Congresses and dis- 
trict conferences are convened for pro- 
fessional discussion. Organizations such 
as the American Recreation Society, the 
College Recreation Association, and the 
Federation of National Professional Or- 
ganizations for Recreation hold their 
national meetings in conjunction with - 
the NRA Congress. The 1957 Congress 
in Long Beach, California, marks a mile- 
stone of organizational co-operation and 
professional unity since it represents for 
the first time a co-operative project of 
numerous societies with the NRA. From 
its offices in New York, and through rov- 
ing regional representatives located in 
district offices throughout the United 
States, NRA provides full-time profes- 
sional consultation services. NRA seeks 
to co-operate with professional workers 
through a National Advisory Council 
and a series of advisory committees. 


Garrett Eppley, Ed.D., Bloomington, Indiana, is Chairman of the Department of Rec- 
reation, Indiana University. A former president of the American Institute of Park Ex- 
ecutives, he held offices in several other organizations concerned with recreation. 
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“Some areas dealt with functionally are: 

recruitment, training, and placement of 
personnel; defense-related services; fed- 
eral recreation; programs and activities; 
and research, 


Professional organizations 


The two major professional organiza- 
tions concerned primarily with recrea- 
tion are the American Recreation Soci- 
ety and the American Institute of Park 
Executives. The ARS grew out of the 
Society of Recreational Workers which 
was organized at Atlantic City in 1938 
during the National Recreation Con- 
gress. Membership is open to all per- 
sons employed in recreation and to stu- 
dents majoring in recreation. Various 
state organizations, student organiza- 
tions, and a few metropolitan associa- 
tions are affiliated with the Society. Sec- 
tions of ARS which meet during the an- 
nual conference are concerned with areas 
such as the armed forces, hospitals, and 
industry as well as municipal, rural, 
and state recreation. ARS has thirteen 
standing committees and various special 
committees; it does not limit its mem- 
bership to associates of various sections 
or to members of affiliated groups. Since 
July 1, 1957, the Society has employed 
an executive secretary whose office is 


in the national headquarters located at - 


1129 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton. The Recreation Bulletin is the 
official publication of ARS. 

The American Institute of Park Ex- 


ecutives originated in Boston in 1898.. 


Its membership is drawn largely from 
the administrative personnel employed 
in park and recreation departments, 
as well as from zoological societies in 
the United States, Canada, and. a few 
foreign countries. The broad member- 
ship base includes the faculty and stu- 
dents from colleges and universities, 
boards of commissioners, and commer- 
cial firms. The Institute has ten 
branches and affiliate associations and 


twenty-eight committees. It conducts 
workshops and sponsors university re- 
search. Of significance is the fact that 
the American Institute of Park Execu- 
tives is the only professional organiza- 
tion that maintains a section for board 
members. During the last several years, 
an increasingly large percentage of its 
new members has been drawn from the 
field of recreation. National conferences 
are held annually. The Institute main- 
tains a national headquarters in Oglebay 
Park, West Virginia; Parks and Recre- 
ation is its official magazine. 

The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation is 
a multiple-area society designed to in- 
clude many persons engaged in recrea- 
tion. The history of the organization 
dates to 1885. In the early part of the 
century it was known as the American 
Physical Education Association; the 
word Health was added to its title in 
1935, Recreation in 1936. Affiliated 
with the National Education Association 
(NEA), the Association maintains a na- 
tional headquarters at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W:, Washington. The Journal 
of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation is its publication. Recreation 
was added to the magazine’s title in 
1946. Seventeen organizations are affili- 
ated with AAHPER. The Association 
has a vice-president for each of its three 
areas plus one for the area of men’s 
athletics. The vice-president in the field 
of recreation is responsible for the pro- 
grams of five recreation sections at the 
national conference. This conference is 
held independently of the Recreation 
Congress. In addition to its national 
conference, the Association holds dis- 
trict conferences and various workshops. 

Other national professional associa- 
tions concerned with recreation are the 
National Conference on State Parks, 
formed in 1921, with offices in the 
Union Trust Building, Washington; the 
American Camping Association, founded 
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4 


in 1924, with headquarters located on 
the Outdoor Education Area of Indiana 
University near Martinsville, Indiana; 
the National Industrial Recreation As- 
sociation, formed in 1941, with offices at 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago; 
the Association of College Unions, or- 
ganized in 1914, with offices in the Wis- 
consin Union, 770 Langdon Street, Mad- 
ison; the College Recreation Association, 
founded in 1948; the National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York; and the Society of State Di- 
rectors for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. With the encourage- 
ment of the Athletic Institute, the Fed- 
eration of Professional Organizations for 
Recreation was formed in 1953. The 
Federation consists of the professional 
organizations discussed above with the 
exception of the National Conference of 
State Parks. The Executive Director of 
the National Recreation Association and 
the President of the Athletic Institute 
serve as consultants to the Federation. 


POTENTIAL CONSOLIDATION PATTERNS 


Both inside and outside the profession 
the continuing question is being asked: 
Why cannot all of the recreation associa- 
tions be united into one organization 
which will represent the maturity of the 
profession? Must recreation continue ta 
speak in many tongues through diverse 
professional organizations? Should not 
a central personnel organization be 
formed to represent ail recreational per- 
sonnel and to speak with a unified and 
more effective voice? 

Such a goal, which may seem obvious 
to the casual observer and to many 
within the profession, in practice is dif- 
ficult to realize. Vested interests, dif- 
ferent concepts of recreation philoso- 
phy, -divergent policies in membership 
requirements, dues, and scope of serv- 
ices, as well as historical roots and per- 


sonal imperialisms, present difficult hur- ` 
dles to be surmounted. : 
The movement toward consolidation 
might conceivably begin with the Amer- 
ican Institute of Park Executives and 
the National Conference on State Parks. 
Many state park officials belong to the 
American Institute of Park Executives, 
and many local park executives belong 
to the National Conference on State 
Parks. Indeed, many persons prominent 
in each organization would like to com- 
bine the two societies into one organi- 
zation. The National Conference on 
State Parks, the smaller of the two or- 
ganizations, might become a division of 
the American Institute of Park Execu- 
tives. It would occupy a position in the 
Institute similar to that of the Ameri- 
can Association of Zoological Parks and 
Aquariums. At the present time, the 
National Conference on State Parks and 
the American Civic and Planning Associ- 
ation share an executive secretary at 
their national headquarters located in 
Washington. This is done so that the 
executive secretary can maintain con- 
tact with federal legislation. To con- 
solidate the National Conference on 
State Parks with the American Institute 
of Park Executives would disrupt the 
co-operative arrangement between the 
National Conference on State Parks and 
the American Civic and Planning Associ- 
ation. Officials of the National Confer- 
ence have not as yet been willing to 
make this change. However, a consoli- 
dation of the two park associations 
within the next ten years appears pos- 
sible. This consolidation should pro- 
vide a strong organization of professional 
personnel concerned with public parks. 
The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation has 
made great contributions to the field of 
recreation. In many of the smaller and 
in fewer of the larger communities the 
recreation program is administered by 
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the director of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation for the public 
schools. Many of the recreation courses 


offered by our colleges and universities - 


are merely expansions of the physical 
education curricula. A large percentage 
of the recreation curricula are found in 

schools or departments of physical edu- 
‘cation. Close co-operation between 
physical education and recreation per- 
sonnel is highly desirable. However, 
recreation is most effective when it has 
an identity of its own. Leaders in the 
three fields of health, physical education, 
and recreation recommend identity of 
the three fields in course listings and 
faculty titles. An accompanying con- 
cept holds that each of the three fields 
benefits from membership in a profes- 
sional organization limited to its specific 
area, Such a separation should not pre- 
clude a discussion of each of these re- 
lated fields as for example the asso- 
ciation’s professional conferences. The 
situation relative to health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation is somewhat com- 
parable to the situation relative to art, 
music, and the theatre. Though in some 
universities the school of fine arts ad- 
ministers these three areas, they main- 
tain séparate professional organizations. 

To move toward consolidating the 
American Institute of Park Executives 
and the American Recreation Society 
presents many problems. Such a con- 
solidation would appear desirable at 
some future date. There is a trend to- 
ward the consolidation of local park and 
recreation departments. The purpose of 
a park is recreation—in a broad sense. 
The leaders in the park and recreation 
fields are rapidly developing similar rec- 
reation philosophies. Each organization 
has affiliated societies, largely on a state 
basis. The, Indiana Park and Recrea- 
tion Association exemplifies the complex- 
ity of state society affiliation with na- 
tional organizations. This Association 
not only is affiliated with both organiza- 


tions, but also is a member of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. 

Leaders of these two organizations’ 
have discussed consolidation without 
making progress. Little possibility ex- 
ists for such consolidation as long as the 
National Recreation Association holds 
its National Recreation Congress. A 
discontinuation of the Congress might 
result in a jointly sponsored national 
conference by the American Recreation 
Society and the American Institute of 
Park Executives. Such a conference 
operation would encourage consolida- 
tion. This type of organization should 
attract into its membership, as sections 
or affiliates, the College Recreation As- 
sociation and the Industrial Recreation 
Association. It could draw as members 
all persons engaged in recreation as a 
profession. The organization could lend 
unlimited support to the program of the 
National Recreation Association. The 
formation of one national professional 
organization would be evidence of the 
effectiveness of the program of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. The Na- 
tional Recreation Association performs 
many functions. Discontinuation of 
the Congress would enable the Na- 
tional Recreation Association to devote 
more time to field service, research, 
publications, and films; all of these are 
badly needed. Already an unofficial 
conference has been held between cer- 
tain officials of the American Recreation 
Society and the American Institute of 
Park Executives for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the possibilities and advantages 
of a joint national conference; begin- 
nings toward co-operation were in evi- 
dence at the 1957 Congress. 

A consolidation of recreation organi- 
zations needs not interfere with the 
major functions of the American Camp- 
ing Association, Association of College 
Unions, and the National Association of 
Social Workers. An _ interassociation 
committee could be formed to acquaint 
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each association with the programs of 
the other. 


SINGLE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The formation of one strong national 
professional organization will require 
considerable time. A long-range pro- 
gram accomplished through evolution 
and not revolution appears to be the 
best approach, 

There is an immediate need for a 
strengthening of the Federation of Na- 
tional Professional Organizations for 
Recreation. Until one strong profes- 
sional organization has evolved, the Fed- 
eration might very well be the voice of 
recreation. The Federation should de- 
velop an interpretation of recreation ac- 
ceptable to the various professional or- 
ganizations concerned with recreation. 


It could suggest co-ordination or consoli- 
dation of certain functions performed by 
more than one organization. It could 
suggest and encourage research. 

The establishment of a strong profes- 
sional organization may lead to consoli- 
dation of state recreation and state park 
associations that would develop a united 
front on both the state and national 
levels. The consolidation of local park 
and recreation departments has already 
brought about a unified front in many 
communities. 

There can be no consolidation of 
professional organizations and no voice 
for the profession without compromises 
on the part of organizations concerned. 
The profession of recreation faces a tre- 
mendous challenge. To meet this chal- 
lenge vested interests, traditions, and 
prejudices must be cifcumvented. 


Recreation in the Educational Process 


By Joun L. HUTCHINSON 


Abstract: A fundamental issue in education is how educated judgments about 
the use of leisure time can be developed. The future of recreation in education 
depends initially upon the acceptance of the leisure setting as a medium for 
carrying the learning process forward. Recreation becomes a challenge to any 
educational venture because of its inherent motivation, opportunity for under- 
standing and reflective thinking, a chance for success or achievement, and the 
possible transfer or use of skills or knowledges. 


DUCATING people for leisure 

makes recreation an integral phase 
of the total educational process. The 
educative process does not depend nec- 
essarily upon being related to any par- 
ticular type of institution or agency. 
Certain elements or structural aspects, 
however, exist in this process irrespec- 
tive of the setting. 

First, the individual participates 
because he is motivated. Motivation 
arouses bodily movement, directs or reg- 
ulates effort toward a certain goal, and 
is determined by a person’s background 
of experience. i 

In recreation, the drive toward par- 
ticipation stems from enjoyment and 
pleasures either anticipated or emanat- 
ing immediately from the activity itself. 

Second, a good learning context as 
structured in the educational process de- 
pends upon understanding. The indi- 
vidual must comprehend clearly what he 
is about in order to progress and to per- 
form at capacity. Understanding de- 
pends upon the opportunities for explo- 
ration and investigation which are af- 
forded the learner or participant. In 
addition, the opportunity to reflect and 
think through the process further aids 
the individual to comprehend. In fact, 


it is common for many. people to think 
reflectively about their leisure pursuits 
far more than about routine-work duties 
and other less creative tasks of everyday 
living. Leisure, therefore, may become 
a time for continuous exploration, ad- 
venture, and eventual understanding of 
problems and projects which people 
investigate. 

Third, the educative process depends 
upon achievement by the participants. 
Achievement in this respect refers to 
gaining sufficient insight or a mental 
grasp of the undertaking to insure suc- 
cess. In other words, the barriers along 
the way toward accomplishment are de- 
vised so that an individual overcomes 
each hurdle as he progresses toward 
complete achievement. In recreation, 
the individual participates during his 
free time at his own pace, and further- 
more, he sets his own level of achieve- 
ment. If the completed craft object 
satisfies him, he is content and no one 
necessarily evaluates his project or re- 
quires him to repeat his performance. 

Fourth is the importance of transfer 
in the educational process. Recreation 
comprises an untold number of activities 
in which people participate. Many of 
the skills and knowledges useful in one 
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leisure activity may be applied in other 
similar pursuits also. 

In analyzing the above four factors 
which structure a good learning situa- 
tion, it becomes apparent that the learn- 
ing process may function at its peak 
when recreationally oriented. Motiva- 
tion, understanding, achievement, and 
transfer are elements of a sound learn- 
ing process which exist naturally in most 
leisure activities. 

What responsibility should educa- 
tional agencies assume for educating 
people for leisure? The role of educa- 
tion appears obvious. For centuries 
schools and colleges have operated on 
the basis that it is possible to influence 
the habits and attitudes of people 
whether it be with regard to selecting 
reading materials or music or develop- 
ing a nationalistic feeling or scientists. 
Education, then, needs to approach the 
leisure problem with these same convic- 
tions but with a full understanding of 
the peculiar factors involved. 

In the educational setting, two em- 
phases relating to recreation should be 
stressed and correlated. First, to be 
complete, the education of people in- 
cludes learning which applies to the use 
of leisure as well as to vocational pur- 
poses. Success lies in developing under- 
standings and appreciations, but not in 
regulatory restrictions. 

Second, education should insure a 
voluntary offering which by example re- 
inforces concepts about leisure partici- 
pation. In some instances this places 
an added program responsibility upon 
the educators. On the other hand, it 
means that schools and colleges should 
help other agencies to coordinate their 
efforts to serve people better, regardless 
of their status. 


PLANNING RECREATION ACTIVITIES 


Certain accepted principles of teach- 
ing apply equally well to leadership for 
recreation activities. 


First, recreation activities should have 
a clear iocus on the designated goal or 
outcome: Can the participant see where 
activity leads? Is there a culminating 
day, an exhibition, a tournament, or a 
display? Does the pursuit lead to more 
interesting and complex activities? 
Clearly defining and setting a goal en- 
ergizes effort and leads to a better vis- 
ualizing of interrelationships. 
~ Second, a properly planned context 
or setting helps develop new understand- 
ing and eventually more enjoyment of 
the recreation activity. The area, acous- 
tics, equipment, facilities, tools, lighting, 
and, most of all, the leader combine to 
make the environment for the recreation 
activity. 

Third, for the most part, recreation 
should be conducted in a group situation. 
The joy that stems from social activity 
in a group effort. plus the stimulation 
naturally: emanating from interpersonal 
relations makes this principle most 
important. 

Fourth, recreation should be individ- 
ualized to allow for the differences in 
the participants’ purposes, abilities, and 
interests. 

Fifth, recreation should be organized 
so that activities are provided in the 
proper sequence for participants. Be- 
cause achievement is a characteristic of 
a good lezrning situation and because it 
leads to satisfaction and further partici- 


‘pation, care must be taken to offer ac- 


tivities in sequence as the participants 
give evidence of a readiness for either 
new or more complex experiences. 


THE POTENTIAL 


The future of recreation in education 
depends initially upon the acceptance of 
the leisure setting as an excellent me- 
dium for carrying on the learning proc- 
ess. The inherent motivation, the op- 


portunity for understanding and reflec- 


tive thinking, the chance for success or 
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achievement, and the possible transfer 
or use of skills or knowledges in other 
situations all combine to make worth- 
while recreation a challenge to any edu- 
cational venture. As educators become 
more familiar with this less formal field, 
their ability to use recreation as another 
means for achieving educational goals 
will be reflected in the manner in which 
educational experiences are presented 
and the way leisure is used. 
Secondarily, the application of sound 
and tested principles of teaching to the 
methodological approach used for recre- 
ation should do much to establish this 
area of concern as an important facet 


of the educational process. When recre- 
ation employs sound leadership and 
methodological principles, the differen- 
tiations which some academicians like to 
make between recreation and education 
become quite nebulous. 

Lastly, the life of the child, youth, or 


‘adult includes much leisure—free time 


which is put to some use. The early 
and continuous development of leisure 
attitudes, habits, skills, and knowledges 
leads toward developing an educated 
judgment about recreation. With this 
type of recommended approach, educa- 
tion for the full life—leisure and voca- 
tional—becomes a real possibility. 


Administration of Recreation: Divided Opinions 


By Sar J. Prezioso 


Abstract: The administration of public recreation is a complex one. Many 
public agencies play an important role in its functions and as such want the 
authority to govern. Divided responsibilities and authority lead to duplication 
of efforts, poor economy, planning, and administration. It is essential that rec- 
reation responsibilities and authority be vested in one central public agency. 
The question before us is whether such an agency should be administered by a 
recreation commission, a recreation department working with a citizens’ advisory 
council, or the school boards of education. 


MONG the many complexities in our 
present environment brought about 

by progressive sociological, economic, 
and scientific developments is the fight 
among many public agencies for the 


control of recreation administration. _ 


Involved in this complex situation are 
school boards, municipal recreation 
agencies, and park commissions. Whet 
the stakes are in such controls and to 
what degree the public is involved and 
affected should be questions of primary 
concern for all citizens interested in 
good government and economy. 

The building of “brick yards” in many 
communities—numerous homes, apart- 
ments, and shopping centers without 
giving due consideration to open lands, 
parks, playgrounds, and playfields—is 
not compatible with our present-day way 
of life, one which permits people many 
hours of leisure such as they have never 
enjoyed before. If these extra hours cf 
leisure are to be enjoyed by our people 
in a constructive, wholesome, and satis- 
fying manner, then it becomes essential 
that the administration of public recrea- 
tion be the responsibility of a ‘single 
public agency. Should this responsibil- 
ity be placed in the hands of boards cf 


education, a recreation commission, a 
recreation department, or the park com- 
mission? Responsibility involves not 
only the providing of recreation pro- 
grams and services for all members of 
the community at all age levels, but also 
the development and maintaining of rec- 
reation areas and facilities and the co- 
ordination of the various efforts among 
the voluntary, public, and semipublic 
agencies. It also involves a continuous 
planning program for leadership, facili- 
ties, lands, budgets, and programs. Un- 
less these services are properly adminis- 


‘tered the many leisure hours available 


to our people could well create chaotic 
conditions, Idle hours and idle hands 
yield to consequences exceedingly diffi- 
cult to foresee. : 


LEGAL ASPECTS 


Enabling acts have been introduced in 
almost every state in the Union. This 
legislation, with a respect for home rule, 
authorizes municipalities to administer 
recreation programs under any form of 
organization which they consider to be 
most appropriate and effective. It is 
therefore within the very foundation of 
its existence—the local community—that 
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recreation finds itself engulfed in a com- 
plex situation. 

Related legislation concerned with ex- 
penditures of funds and responsibilities 
limits the recreation work of many 
boards of education. As a result, the 
recreation program is also limited in 
those communities where the responsibil- 
ities and functions of the school board 
are restricted to boundaries within the 
school district. 

Inadequate provisions within the en- 
abling acts, as they exist in some states, 
have also caused havoc in the suburbs. 

Although enabling acts and related 
legislation differ from state to state, in 
general they are fairly adequate. How- 
ever, with the heavy growth in popula- 
tion in many communities, America 
everywhere has begun to realize the in- 
adequacies involved in our legislation. 


PATTERNS OF ADMINISTERING 
RECREATION 


A number of factors should be con- 
sidered in selecting the pattern of or- 
ganization—the attitude of the various 
municipal departments, the legal powers, 
the control of present recreation facili- 
ties, the relationships of the municipality 
with the schools and others interested in 
recreation, existing programs, the atti- 
tude of the general public, the ability to 
- pay, the immediate needs and desires of 
the community, the willingness of the 
agency to assume additional responsibil- 
ity, political considerations, the ability 
and willingness of the persons to be re- 
sponsible for the program to get along 
with each other, the municipal boundar- 
ies or school district areas to be served, 
and the idiosyncracies of the community. 

The freedom of movement permitted 
under the various state enabling acts is 
responsible for the various patterns of 
organizations that now exist at the 
municipal Jevel throughout the United 
States. The following are some of the 


patterns and combinations of adminis- 
tering patterns: recreation commission, 
municipal department, park and recre- 
ation commission, school administration, 
school-municipal administration, park 
commission, advisory boards, recreation 
council. 

A sharp division of opinion exists 
between professional and lay people as 
concerning the three basic patterns 
which are most commonly used—recre- 
ation commission, municipal department, 
and school-administered programs. The 
underlying factors largely responsible 
for the variance of opinions are political 
implications, philosophies of recreation, 
professional jealousies, philosophical dif- 
ferences in- public administration, the 
utilizations of lay people at the policy- 
making level, a greed for power among 
public agencies and officials, a resistance 
to change among public officials who 
have fallen into a vacuum, and geog- 
raphy. 

Politics is part of our American way 
of life. We must learn to respect and 
understand it if we are to succeed in 
our objective of providing a proper ad- 
ministration of recreation. It is of con- 
cern to investigate the traditional politi- 
cal community patterns as they relate to 
recreation in order properly to make de- 
terminations and to know what marks 
the political parties who were in control 
left on the community. Any attempt 
to set up a pattern of organization with- 
out due regard to the political aspects 
involved is folly. This does not neces- 
sarily imply that one must conform 
blindly. The approach in attaining ob- 
jectives will differ in every community. 
Proper timing and the educational proc- 
ess might well be utilized in attempting 
to set up a pattern of administering rec- 
reation. Since communities differ, ob- 
jectives may be best attained by evolu- 
tion, although in some instances revo- 
lution may well be the only course of 
action. 
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Factors IN DIFFERENCES OF OPINIONS 


The recreation philosophies of the 
agencies involved, and people in.general, 
vary to a marked degree. Since these 
agencies will all play an important role 
in the administration of public recrea- 
tion programs it is essential to know, to 
understand, and to respect their beliefs 
in order to administer recreation prop- 
erly. Recreation philosophies, therefore, 
must be considered for they do account 
for sharp differences among public 
administrators, l 

Fifty years ago the National Recrea- 
tion Association had a difficult time in 
stimulating public officials to consider 
and to act on matters of recreation. 
Today, however, with its broad public 
appeal and acceptance, recreation is like 
a jewel. Everyone wants a jewel, and 
so it is with the administration of recre- 
ation among park boards, school boards, 
recreation commissions, city managers, 
and others. 

The acceptance of either the recrea- 
tion commission, recreation department, 
or the school-administered pattern must 
consider the geographical area concerned 
in setting forth the responsibility for rec- 
reation programs. Unless we do we may 
find ourselves in a divided house. The 
“divided house” is that community 
which because of local governing factors 
finds itself administering recreation for 
part of the community and excluding 
other interested and needy citizens’ 
groups. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ADMINISTRATION 


City managers prefer recreation de- 
partments with possible aid from citizens 
advisory boards. “Hire the recreation 
superintendent and let him do the job,” 
they say. The belief is that the recre- 
ation superintendent should be a depart- 
ment head reporting to the city mana- 
ger. City managers believe that policy 


matters should be left in the hands of 
people properly trained to do the job. 

Another school of thought insists 
that by giving people a share in the 
operations, they will acquire a better un- 
derstanding through participation. In- 
formed people, therefore, will better pro- 
tect and support recreation. The recrea- 
tion commission, a policy making board, 
is utilized by many of the communities 
throughout the country. People who 
favor the recreation commission type of 
administration say: “Beware of placing 
too much power in the hands of the city 
manager; one man cannot properly ap- 
praise the recreation interests and needs 
of the people; further, most city mana- 
gers are engineers concerned primarily 
with machines and not people.” . It is 
also argued that recreation commissions 
more properly represent the people. 
Others will hold that recreation commis- 
sion jobs, though they are not paid, are 
nevertheless political plums given to am- 
bitious people with political aspirations 
and aims. 

A number of schodl superintendents 
believe that the schools should adminis- 
ter recreation at the local community 
level. School superintendents argue that 
most of the schools’ properties are used 
to conduct recreation programs and that 
since most programs are geared for chil- 
dren the schools should administer rec- 
reation programs. On the other hand, 
others will point out that recreation is 
for all the people, not just school chil- 
dren; that the schools are only con- 
cerned with individuals within their 
school districts attending public schools; 
that legislation does not permit the 
schools to build recreation facilities out- 
side the school district lines. 

In the urban areas where park boards 
have been established, other peculiar 
problems arise. Park boards as a gen- 
eral rule believe they should be con- 
cerned with the development and main- 
tenance of facilities while the partici- 
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pants themselves provide the leadership. 
This philosophy is very much opposed 
by recreation leaders who believe that 
more than facilities are required to do 
an effective job. To offset this sharp 
difference of opinion we find that a num- 
ber of park and recreation departments 
are merging. However, it is not a mat- 
ter of the control of the facilities that is 
of concern, but rather the general over- 
all planning for community recreation. 
It is argued that park people are con- 
cerned with parkways-maintenance and 
development problems and as such do 
not have the time nor the interest to 
concern themselves with programs, peo- 
ple, and general recreation planning. 
Further it is said that parks are but a 
tool for recreation people to use in pro- 
viding recreation activities, and as such 
park facilities should be administered by 
the recreation agency concerned with the 
program. Park boards, however, having 
attained much control and political in- 
fluence over the years, rather oppose the 
idea of relinquishing any of their re- 
sponsibilities. In these varying differ- 
ences of philosophy of administration 
the question, therefore, still remains— 
should recreation in our community be 
administered by the school board, a 
department of. recreation, a recreation 


commission,.or a combination of muni- , 


cipal agencies? 


RECREATION COMES OF AGE 


Our problem is brought about by- 


growth: in population, in the needs for 
recreation, in the amount of leisure now 


available, in the appreciation of what’ 


recreation has to offer, in the additional 
responsibilities placed upon school and 
park boards over the years, in the vari- 


ous complex situations facing public ad- 
ministrators, and in the need for a more 
efficient and economical method of ad- 
ministering recreation. 

Experience over the years has shown 
that recreation is too big a job to be 
entrusted to anyone treating it with sec- 
ondary concern. The school and park 
boards are-much too concerned -with 
other problems to do an effective job. 
To be effectively administered recrea- 
tion must be the responsibility of one 
public agency whose primary concern is 
recreation. Only then can we be assured 
that the immediate and future recreation 
needs of the people will be met. 

A recreation commission, together 
with a citizens’ advisory council, may be 
necessary to operate recreation programs 
in urban areas. In the suburban areas 
a commission is desirable though not 
necessarily essential. A recreation de- 
partment, under capable and qualified - 
leadership, together with the broad rep- 
resentation of a citizens’ advisory coun- 
cil could effectively administer any pro- 
gram in any unit of government. 

Neither the schools nor the park 
boards can be entrusted with this re- 
sponsibility. Their primary concerns of 
education and parks are much too great 
a public trust to endanger by over- 
burdening them with further responsi- 
bilities. This does not imply that only 
the recreation commission should be 
concerned with recreation programs; all 
public, private, and voluntary agencies 
have definite program contributions to 
make. However, it is recreation admin- 
istration with which we are concerned, 
A recreation commission, together with 
a citizens’ advisory council and a quali- 
fied recreation superintendent, will best 
administer recreation programs. 


The Adult Cycle 


By Harotp D. MEYER 


Abstract: The gifts of leisure to contemporary society offer many benefits of 
recreation to our adult population. All social and economic factors indicate that 


this privilege will continue. 


Adulthood is not reaping the values available to it 


and often because of misuse and abuse of leisure there is individual and social 
pathology. ‘The forces of organized recreation, public and private, have centered 
interests largely on programs for children and youth. Concentration should now: 


be made, as equally and effectively, on services for adults. 


A good start is noted 


in the provision of recreation for our senior citizens. 


NE of the biggest stories of con- 

temporary time is the gifts of lei- 

sure given to one hundred million adults. 

Much of adult happiness is going to de- 

pend on the wholesome uses of this lei- 

sure—one’s off-the-job and away-from- 
housekeeping activities and interests. 

Until now the focus of the recreation 
. Movement has been on programs for 
children and youths. The adult world 
has not, as yet, understood the potentials 
of this new phase of our culture nor have 
the organized forces of recreation, pub- 
lic and private, given it adequate con- 
sideration. 

Adults need to establish a definite 
rhythm between work and recreation to 
balance vocational and avocational in- 
terests. Yet, too many lack the skills of 
recreation, thus making the attainment 
of this rhythm one of our major social 
problems. 

The period of adulthood can be di- 
vided into four cycles: young adulthood 
from age 20 to 35, a time characterized 
by the introduction into the adult world 
of life work and individual responsibility 
—concern for vocational skill, establish- 
ment of family life, rearing of children, 
and home relationships; middle years 
from age 35 to 50—a period distin- 


guished by adult and teen-age relations, 
prestige status in the community, voca- 
tional security and advancement, and a 
widening circle of friendships; free years 
from age 50 to 65—the period beginning 
with the children leaving home and end- 
ing with retirement, general economic 
security, and the acquisition of new lei- 
sure; senior citizenship from age 65 on, 
the cycle characterized by retirement, 
engagement in purposeful and satisfying 
associations, comfort, and enriched op- 
portunities for services. 


Cycre 1: YOUNG ADULTHOOD 


The transition from organized school 
life, home protection, adolescent friend- 
ships, meting, and marriage has oc- 
curred; and the young adults are busily 


‘engaged in making adjustments to the 


adult world about them. Going off to 
work to the first job, settling on a lo- 
cation, and establishing a home engage 
the young adults’ full energy and inter- 
est. Soon appear the developmental 
tasks of family life through childbearing 
—with its primary concern in securing 
the family as a stable unit—and the 
blending of personalities. Then comes 
the time when the youngsters enter 
school and the family has reached its 
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maximum size. These are the years 
filled with family living as the children 
run in and out of the home; some 
projects are started, then changed, while 
others are carried out. The adults are 
busy keeping things in running order 
and following the youngsters out into 
wider.and more meaningful contacts in 
the community. 

These are active days for most fami- 
lies, and the adults are involved in dove- 
tailing the many developmental tasks of 
all the family in harmonious and satis- 
fying ways. It all has its rewards in a 
sense of accomplishment that comes 
from both individual and group achieve- 
ments as well asin the creation of fam- 
ily solidarity. With this concentration 
of interest comes the tendency of the 
family to isolate itself. The adults do 
not have the time available to carry on 
the activities they followed prior to 
marriage. 
changed and calls for effective adapta- 
tion to the new environment. 

The young father is likely to be en- 
grossed in the new job, is working and 
studying during off-the-job hours in 
order to advance and is sharing in the 
many duties and roles he can perform 
at home. The young mother is occupied 
with the manifold responsibilities of 
running the house and rearing the chil- 
dren. The children are preoccupied with 
their world and all of their inquisitive 
adventures at home, at school, and in 
the neighborhood. However, when the 
adults can relax and enjoy their children 
through shared activities, new vistas and 
fresh endeavors open up with child com- 
panionship and fascinating adventures 
into co-operative relationships. 

Two aspects of recreation allied to 
this cycle are the revitalization of family 
recreation and recreation in the suburbs. 


Family recreation 


Recreation has a new role to play in ` 


relation to family life. While it is true 


The focus of activity has. 


` ance. 


that organized recreation is largely 
community centered, the campaign to 
strengthen family recreation must go on. 
There is much to be gained by relating 
family recreation interests to those .of 
the community, and the very setup of 
the family at this stage of the adult’s 


‘life practically demands it. 


Continuous, close contact should exist 
between departments of recreation, pri- 
vate agencies in the field, and individual 
families of the community. The more 
intimate these relationships, the finer 
will be the quality of services. Atti- 
tudes, interpretations, guidance, and 
general relations can be furthered and 
molded into effective action. Commu- 
nity recreation should recognize the 
family as a unit in its program. Pro- 
vision can be made for::special-events 
days, festivals, anniversaries, suggestions 
for parties, bulletin service of program 
schedule, equipment aids, guidance on 
areas and facilities, and training oppor- 
tunities. Only where there is an ade- 
quate staff can this be done, for services 


: to individual families or groups of fam- 


ilies require considerable time and guid- 
The recreation department may 
establish an effective public ‘relations 
service to keep the families well- 
informed about all activities on a com- 
munity-wide neighborhood basis.’ 
Families can participate in the com- 
munity recreation program in numerous 
ways. Family life should be represented 
on every community recreation commis- 
sion, council, or board. Every council 
of social agencies, community planning 
council, or community council has the 
obligation to recognize family life in its 
administration and advisory organiza- 
tions. The family should have full rep- 
resentation on all advisory groups and 
participate wholeheartedly in their work. 


Suburbia 


One of the significant phenomena of 
modern -society is the rapid growth of 
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-suburban. life in the metropolitan area. 
The concentration of people, the en- 
hancement of economic opportunities, 
the centralization of industrial opera- 
tions, the advancement of better means 
of communication, and the constant 


search of man to improve his standard 


of living are advancing this growth. 

More than 40 million adults now live 
in the suburbs and the overwhelming 
majority of these are young adults. The 
picture is a spreading panorama of mil- 
lions of small- and medium-sized houses 
clustered about a dense array of large 
buildings. These areas are growing six 
times faster than cities and stretching 
into the countryside. It is estimated 
that 80 per cent of the future growth 
of our population will be in the suburbs; 
people seem to like them since over a 
million new homes are built there each 
year. 

Homes are smaller and space is lim- 
ited both indoors and outdoors. The 
neighborhood development often be- 
comes the center of activities. Space is 
provided for play, and here are also 
found congenial companions, good 
schools, shopping centers, and numerous 
community values. There are few slums 
and no wrong-side-of-the-track society 
relations. People come and go and the 
trend is toward a continual upgrading 
of homes, living in better neighborhoods, 
and acquiring more possessions. Our 
young adults have more money, shorter 
working hours, and can afford more of 
everything. 

The family becomes a part of the 
larger neighborhood because: of this 
process of integration. Pressure is put 
on the young adults to join many groups 
and organizations. There are also many 
informal activities available. Mother is 
involved in cooking for numerous events 
and making costumes for a festival oc- 
casion. 
affairs through school, church, and 
youth-serving agency programs. This 


Father ties in with father-son _ 


relationship with the children makes life 
assume a more personal richness. 

Young adults are seeking ways for in- 
dividual and family recreation. Hobbies 
of all types, recreation clubs and associ- 
ations, adult programs of activity, com- 
munity recreation services, and co- 
operative recreation projects call for 
consideration and choice. 


Community responsibility 


Public or private recreation in the 
suburbs must be a part of the’ commu- 
nity recreation pattern. Regardless of 
the recreation services provided in the 
suburbs, the satisfying action of a great 
diversity of recreation appetites must 
lead young adulthood to seek commu- 
nity-wide support and opportunities. 
Recreation can be used as a co-operative 
force operating between the suburb and 
its surrounding neighborhoods. A study 
of organized recreation administration, 
public and private, readily shows that 
this relationship is one of the major 
problems facing the movement today. 
Problems of leadership, finances, areas 
and facilities, programs and administra- 
tion abound. Adjustments can be found 
and well-working programs established. 
The road ahead demands solutions to 
these problems. The blending of re- 
sponsibilities to provide adequate pro- 
grams is the order of the day. A posi- 
tive approach can bring a continuing 
richness to these new ways of life. A 
neglect or inability to make adaptations 
can only increase individual and social 
pathology. Recreation leadership join- 
ing hands with young adulthood can 
make the way forward one of progress 
with an ever-increasing abundance 
of wholesome recreation benefits and 
values. 

These suburban areas must be served, 
and both public and private managing 
authorities need to center thought and 
action in building the best structures 
which will guarantee maximum results. 
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Recreation programs can be established 
by means of the following possibilities 
depending on local circumstances: the 
city agency serving the fringe areas 
through financial contract; creating a 
metropolitan recreation setup; providing 


a county administration to serve a num- 
ber of suburbs along with rural areas; 
linking several suburbs as a recreation 
district. Each setup has its advantages 
and disadvantages and through study 
and survey the local area can bring for- 


RECREATION FOR THE ADULTHOOD CYCLE 


ADULT CYCLES 


YOUNG ADULT (20 to 35) 
Concern for vocational skill and life 
work; morriage ond own home 
responsibilities. . — —. —» 


MIDDLE YEARS (35 to 50) 
Vocational prestige, family life 
established; possess social 
status and community 
recognition. . — — — — 


FREE YEARS (50 to 65) 
Toward retirement. Increased leisure; 
continuity and growth in social 
and individual interests. na. sme mm em pitty 


SENIOR CITIZENSHIP (65+) 
Retirement. Longer life span gives 
more time to revitalize social 
and economic status; past 
experience contributes 
to society. mee mae —. —. saae 










FORM _ OF REGREATION 


Community recreation should 
recognize the family as a 
unit in its program. 


Adult recreation concerns 
the family relationship - 
with the teen-age world 
and employee recreation. 


Blending of vocation and 
avocation; allows time 
for a broader community 

relationship. 


Individual recreation: 
hobby activities. 
Organized groups: 
opens new ways to 
happiness and 
companionship. 
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ward the best arrangement. At least, in 
this way we are on the forward march 
and may expect effective adaptations. 


Cycte 2: THE MIDDLE YEARS 


In general adults of this cycle should 
be at the height of their lives—secure in 
a career, well on the way to utilizing 
their top capacities, possessing social sta- 
tus and community recognition. Char- 
acteristics of this pattern are the mold- 
ing of friendships, the establishment of 
club membership and church interests, 
acceptance of family responsibilities, 
possession of good health, and increasing 
financial income. 

The life of the married adults in this 
cycle is one of vivid changes, rapid ac- 
tion, comparisons and contrast, turmoil 
and quiet, success and ‘failure, guidance 
and counseling. The children are now 
either teen-agers or in, their early twen- 
ties struggling with a vocational decision, 
moving from dates with many to a 
“steady,” determining within themselves 
to be independent and socially accept- 
able for what they are, dreaming and 
planning for the days ahead. 

Two illustrations will in some measure 
portray the potentials of adult recreation 
for this cycle: the family relationship 
with the teen-age world and employee 
recreation. 


Adults and the teen-age world 


Community, as well as family, inter- 

- ests consume most of the leisure life of 
the teen-agers. Membership in one or 
more youth-serving organizations, activi- 
ties at the youth center, high school 
extracurricular programs, and the young 
people’s groups in religious denomina- 
tions provide many busy and enjoyable 
hours. Adults should study these vari- 
ous opportunities and act as counselors 
in guiding teen-agers. Also, through 
participation in the programs as lay- 
adult leaders, many co-operative proj- 
ects may result. Here the adult as a 


guide and leader finds companionship 
with youth. Acting as Cub den father 
and mother, as Brownie leader, as Boy 
Scout master, ‘as camp counselor, as 
troop committeeman and performing a 
host of other adult duties offer oppor- 
tunities for service. 

The programs of these groups also 
offer occasion to carry over many ac- 
tivities into family life. The family can 
work together on merit badges, on skills 
of various kinds, service projects, cam- 
paigns, and drives. Camping out, read- 
ing aloud, singing and playing musical 
instruments, and rendering many recre- 
ation services are examples of possible 
joint family pursuits. 

Another <spect of this relationship is 
woven around the teen-ager at home. 
The “house” of the “home” is taxed to 
its capacity. Father’ and mother ‘are 
pushed into the background of action 
but are extremely important as pro- 
viders. Jt is a time when parents ask to 
use the family car and to relax in the 
living room. The television and radio 
are dominated by teen-age listeners. The 
cycle has keen described as a period 
“when a man is dispossessed in his own 
home.” oh 

Combined with this picture are the 
many times when the family discusses 
together mutual problems, plans social 
activities, establishes agreed-upon stand- 
ards of action, and works out com- 
munity relationships. Co-operation be- 
comes the basis of action. 


Employee recreation 


A major type of adult recreation serv- 
ing persons in this cycle is industrial rec- 
reation—programs sponsored by manu- 
facturing plants, business enterprises, 
and industrial organizations. Manage- 
ment and labor recognize the place of 
recreation in the industrial pattern 
through the provision for and by the 
workers of wholesome leisure interests. 

The program generally benefits the in- 
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dustrial world because it breaks’ down 
barriers, relieves job monotony, builds 
friendships, helps to cut absenteeism, 
improves the general morale, strengthens 
public relations, and improves commu- 
nity relations. For the adult it provides 
a variety of activities and opportunities 
for individual and group enjoyment. 
The industrial recreation program is 
similar to many other programs. Ath- 
letics and sports are very popular 
and within-plant, inter and intraleague 
events, tournaments, and contests head 
the list in participation and spectator at- 
tendance. Musical activities of all types 
and social recreation rank high in popu- 
larity. Arts and crafts and outing ac- 
tivities, especially camping, are expand- 
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ing. The company picnic is an out- 
standing interest of the worker’s family. 
Motion pictures provided by the com- 
pany are well received, although the 
workers in general prefer to attend com- 
mercial theaters. Dances of all kinds— 
social, folk, and square—are readily ac- 
cepted and supported. Reading rooms 
are gaining in interest, and parties are 
well attended. 

Management and labor can find com- 
mon grounds in the recreation program. 
The objectives of recreation offer a pat- 
tern of procedure to industrial America. 
Good sportsmanship, wholesome sociali- 
zation, and genuine fervor in group par- 
ticipation are elements closely allied to 
industrial relations. As recreation pro- 


TABLE 1—Recreation ACTIVITIES FOR ADULT CYCLES 




















CYCLE 1 CYCLE 2 CYCLE 3 CYCLE 4 
AGE 20-35 AGE 35-50 AGE 50-65 AGE 65- 
SPORTS archery archery 
badminton badminton 
bowling bowling bowling 
cycling cycling cycling cycling 
fishing fishing fishing fishing 
golf golf golf golf—miniature 
hiking hiking hiking hiking—walking 
horseshoes horseshoes horseshoes horseshoes—quoits 
riding riding riding riding 
roller skating roller skating roller skating 
tennis tennis tennis—doubles 
water sports water sports water sports—boat, water sports—boat, 
i swim swim 
winter sports winter sports winter sports—ice winter sports—ice 
skating skating 
shuffle board shuffle board 
HOBBIES animals animals 
antique cars antique cars antique cars antique cars 
collecting collecting collecting coliecting 
crafts crafts crafts crafts 
do-it-yourself do-it-yourself do-it-yourself do-it-yourself 
gardening gardening gardening gardening 
geology geology 
historical trips historical trips historical trips historical trips 
hobby club hobby club hobby club hobby club 
models models models 
music music music music 
photography photography photography photography 
'reading reading reading reading 
sports cars sports cars sports cars 
study groups study groups study groups study groups 
stamps stamps stamps stamps 
vocational schools vocational schools vocational schools 
weaving weaving weaving weaving 
Social Events | amateur theatricals amateur theatricals amateur theatricals 
ancing dancing dancing dancing 
gym classes gym classes gym classes 
language study language study language study 
leadership: teach skill | leadership: teach skill | leadership: teach skill | leadership: teach skill 
to Scouts, youth to Scouts, youth to Scouts, youth to Scouts, youth 
groups in church groups in church groups in church groups in church 
lectures lectures lectures lectures 
music music music 





reclaiming toy projects 
: 





reclaiming toy projects} reclaiming toy projects| reclaiming toy projects 
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grams are adopted by more and more 
industrial plants, finer and more work- 
able human relationships should develop. 


CYCLE 3: TOWARD RETIREMENT 


While the focus of the first two cycles 
was on family life, the core emphasis in 
_ the last two cycles will be on leisure. 
Retirement from the family-centered 
cycles comes when the chief responsibili- 
ties of rearing the family are over and 
later when the adults retire. Thus, we 
enter the period of leisure when all the 
benefits of former working years and all 
the contributions for the molding of a 
leisure-centered life are offered to the 
individual. The road ahead should be 
one of opportunity to enjoy the many 
benefits of contemporary time. 

As people launch out from the family- 
centered cycles, there is likely to be a 
feeling of disappointment. The big 
question confronting the millions of men 
and women placed in this situation is: 
what to do with this newly acquired 
leisure? There are still thirty plus years 
ahead and with a fresh approach the 
adult has a chance of enjoying this pe- 
riod with enriching experiences. As Ed- 
ward J. Stieglitz has expressed in The 
Second Forty Years, “Success or failure 
in the second forty years, measured in 
terms of happiness, is determined more 
by how we use or abuse our leisure time 
than by any other factor.” 

This stage begins about the time when 
the last child has departed from the 
home and it continues on to the cycle of 
retirement. Normally, this may be con- 
sidered as the first real period of relaxa- 
tion between the time of rearing the 
children—with its very busy years of 
constant adjustments to changing con- 
ditions and situations—to that of retire- 
ment with all of its needed adaptations. 
There is a sense of achievement in hav- 
ing launched the children into their 
cycles of adult life and one of relaxation 
in the peace and quiet of the household. 


The income of the adult is still close to 
its peak while expenditures drop sharply 
as the children leave home. Husband 
and wife are finding new satisfactions 
together and are renewing, in a mellow 
tone, the romance of mutual companion- 
ship of the early married period. They 
are reaching out into the community for 
new satisfactions and services. 

Individually and socially the adult 
may store up memories of activities en- 
joyed, projects completed, and friend- 
ships made as safeguards against lone- 
liness in the later years. The cycle 
offers a full complement for continuity 
and growth. 

Some may fail to find success and 
happiness in this period of life. Middle 
age is the uncharted phase of the life 
cycle. Scientists have delved into the 
mysteries of childhood and youth, and 
gerontologists are exploring and making 
rapid advances in the study of the poten- 
tials of old.age, but middle age remains 
an enigma. Sometimes this period is 
thought of as “the beginning of the end” 
—we know too little about its character- 
istics and its opportunities. This atti- 
tude must be combatted by all our social 
agencies. Proper interpretations of this 
cycle should make it a high point in 
our lives when maturity blends all of its 
characteristics for richer living. 

Two aspects of this cycle deserve 
attention. The first is related to a new 
adventure of adults to provide a balance 
in the rhythm of work and recreation. 


Rhythm of work and recreation 


After some thirty or more years of 
hard work the individual has the oppor- 
tunity to continue his job, but under less 
pressure. It is a time when the adult 
may blend vocation and avocation into 
a smoother rhythm of action. The time 
permits both the man or woman to move 
out into broader community relation- 


‘ships. Quite often these follow the pat- 


terns of activities indulged in during 
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earlier years. But there are many 
new and novel activities and programs 
available. 

We may consider this pattern as par- 
tial retirement—a new frontier of retire- 
ment as a retreat from high power, long 
hours, and punishing jobs to a life where 
there is still plenty of work to do but 
where enjoyment of available leisure is 
possible. 


Boredom 


The second aspect is the situation 
brought about by those who do not know 
what to do with this new leisure.. The 
scarcity of people who achieve a state 
of relaxed living indicates the hazards. 
Many who are stimulated by their work 
{feel dismally disappointed when they 
give up any of it. There are those who 
in trading money for time simply change 
pressures. Thrown into these situations, 
some contract one of the worst diseases 
of life—boredom. Unless the individual 
senses this problem the disease will 
surely appear, and there is every reason 
to believe that the days ahead will af- 
ford a greater climate in which the dis- 
ease may thrive and become more acute. 
Boredom robs the individual of dynamic 
living and often reacts unfavorably to 
social contacts. If allowed to flourish, 
it may end in the utter destruction of 
the individual. The best cure for bore- 
dom is to enter vigorously and whole- 
heartedly into various recreation activi- 
ties. Medical science, especially psychi- 
atry, is becoming alert to this situation 
as a factor in the mental health move- 
ment. 

Recreation has a major part to play 
in this period. Recreation interests are 
closely related to all of life’s satisfac- 
tions for the adults in this cycle. Yet, 
when the field is examined for organized 
programs we find that these adults are 
the forgotten generation. 

Recreators have defined poorly what 
the individual can and should expect 


during these years. There are few 
guides available, and it becomes timely 
and necessary for the field of recreation 
to assume its proper responsibility. 

Recreation agencies, public and pri- 
vate, should enter here and indicate the 
road ahead. They can show these adults 
what is required of them, give them as- 
sistance in efforts to achieve, provide 
them with opportunities to share in the 
arts of leisure with others, and teach 
them abundant activities for the demo- 
cratic process of choice. Thus the adults 
should arrive at a stage in this cycle 
where they can express their capabilities 
for their own satisfaction and for the 
enjoyment of their life with one another, 
their children, friends, and the commu- 
nity. 


CYCLE 4: RETIREMENT 


The findings of gerontology prove 
overwhelmingly that we can live longer. 
The life span is now 69.9 years and this 
may be further lengthened. While this 
lengthening of life is a real achievement, 
it is accompanied by a big question: 
How will we live the added years? If 
the privilege to live longer is ours, then 
attention must be concentrated on 
changing some of the existing negative 
concepts about this period of life. It 
becomes necessary to revitalize the so- 
cial and economic status of the more 
than 14 million senior citizens and pro- 
vide wholesome practices and procedures 
so that this period may be lived as richly 
as possible. Recreation becomes an es- 
sential asset. When properly correlated 
with health, work, religion, and the 
economic and social processes of life, it 
adds abundantly to the individual’s well- 
being. A balance of these elements 
tends to produce the best type of per- 
sonality and the finest environment in 
which to dwell. 

Chronological -age is a wholly un- 
worthy criteria to apply to the aging 
process. Aging is growing, and there is 
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considerable disagreement on when one 
becomes “old.” A person may be old 
at 40 or young at 75. The senior citi- 
zens cannot be placed under a banner 
of a single prototype. Here can be 
found every type of human being found 
in every age classification throughout 
the population. Through the years, the 
census has made chronological classifica- 
tions, The age of 65 has been used to 
denote the onset of later maturity—it 
forms our fourth cycle. 

It is well to designate this period as 
another phase of growth, not a penalty 
but an achievement—an unfolding prog- 
ress toward a fuller life. The pattern 
for the future is in adopting a proper 
point of view, recognizing these years 
as a time for happy and productive liv- 
ing. It involves convincing oneself that 
this can be an entirely new, useful, and 
rewarding experience. It is at this pe- 
riod of life that men and women are, in 
a way, best equipped to make‘ effective 
contributions to society because of ex- 
perience and skill. 

There are many elders who desire to 
solve the gift of leisure through their 
own resources as individuals. All 
through life they have cultivated hob- 
bies and can carry them on inio later 
maturity. The facts prove overwhelm- 
ingly, however, that the vast majority 
of our senior citizens do not possess a 
hobby and are totally lost as to what 
to do. It is a responsibility of public 
and private recreation agencies to 
teach these individuals hobby activities. 
These arts of leisure offer the individual 
a deep and continuing interest, and they 
are as varied as the field of human 
knowledge and experiences. They con- 
tain the elements of exploration, crea- 
tiveness, and initiative which gives the 
individual a chance to discover himself 
and his world anew. They are means of 
relaxation, an enemy of boredom, and a 
vigorous release for emotions. 


Organized groups 


The majority of our older citizens, 
however, desire to belong to some type 
of organization or be with groups that 
provide wholesome opportunities for 
recreation. These programs assist the 
individual to satisfy somé of the urgent 
needs of later maturity—maintain his 
physical health, fill his hours construc- 
tively, and open new ways to happiness 
and companionship. 

Throughout the nation, public and 
private recreation agencies are estab- 
lishing groups generally called , Golden 
Age or Senior Citizen Clubs. Here the 
individual enjoys related interests in 
experiences, recognition, and in action. 
Recreation thus becomes an aid to grow- 
ing old gracefully. It aids elders to re- 
main young despite their years because 
of active interests that provide so many 
satisfactions. 

The community should benefit greatly 
from a program of this type. The group 
becomes an active participating force. 
It provides many volunteer leaders, host- 
esses, chaperones, receptionists, special 
leaders, and the like. Many interested 
groups of all types offer abundant 
choices of action. Most of our senior 
citizens are interested in and try to do 
many of the things that other age groups 
undertake. What is important is to pro- 
vide them with useful things to do—a 
program full of creative expression. 


The challenge 


The sum total of the cycles bespeaks 
the tremendous potentials for adult rec- 
reation in all of its aspects. The tempo 
of our time quickens. Inventions in the 
scientific world produce dazzling expec- 
tations of what can and may be! A 
mere mention of words indicates the 
exhilarating pace: automation, atomic 
energy, nuclear physics, jet propulsion, 
breaking the sound barrier, technol- 
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ogy, _ rehabilitation, therapy, socio- 
drama, group dynamics, mental health, 
physical fitness, do-it-yourself, suburbia, 
retirement to—not from. Thus today, 
when civilization offers the gifts of lei- 
sure to every person, there is the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a phase of culture that 
in the yesteryears only a few enjoyed. 

Also today, because of this gift of lei- 
sure, man possesses the hours and tools 
for quick destruction. While recreation 
is not the sole. cure nor cause: of social 
and individual disorganization, its mis- 
use and abuse contribute a major share 
in the sum total of negative living. Rec- 
reation illiteracy is dangerous—the ranks 
of the defectives, delinquents, and .de- 
praved indicate the seriousness of this 
situation. Every emphasis should be 
given to mend the broken elements in 
the social order and to balance the rec- 
reation opportunities within the unequal 
places. l 

Community planning and community 
action become the order of the day. The 
strength of this nation is found in its 
community dwelling, and the community 
is the focal point of organized recreation 
for adult interests. The essential growth 
of organized recreation depends upon its 
procedure on the local level. 

A seven-point program is presented 
as a challenge to every community in 


this nation and through it is offered the 
basis of a recreation program of far- 
reaching value to adulthood. 


1. Establish a responsible local man- 
aging authority in every community of 
the nation. 

2. Utilize all private and commercial 
agencies and organizations providing 
wholesome recreation programs. 

3. Interpret to the people of this 
country what constitutes a well-balanced 
community recreation program. 

4. Build the community program on 
a sound legal and financial basis. 

5. Demand professionally trained 
leadership and the use of volunteers 
trained to do the job in effective or- 
ganization and administration. 

6. Provide a strong, dynamic, vigorous 
lay advisory committee backing the 
program. 

7. Utilize resources, natural and- tech- 
nological, on a planned basis through 
efficient use of areas and facilities. 


These seven points light a path for 
community responsibilities in recreation 
guided by professional leadership. 
Through these processes the adult popu- 
lation can take advantage of wholesome 
and abundant opportunities for recrea- 
tion, thus assuring them of its values for 
better individual and group living. 


Voluntary Youth Organizations 


By Wittram H. BARTLETT and BERNICE BRIDGES 


Abstract: America has a tradition of voluntary associations developed to pro- 
vide constructive informal educational and recreation opportunities for youth 


in leisure time. 


A common goal of these organizations has been the person- 


centered programs to develop independent, self-directed, self-reliant, self- 


controlled, and socially responsible citizens. 


Recent decades have seen a growth 


in the number of organizations and of young participants and changes in prac- 
tices. At a time when the nation’s population outlook swells the number of 
potential members and decreases the age group from which leaders are drawn, 
circumstances require a reconsideration of goals and programs. 


ISTORICALLY, the United States 

has generally maintained a climate 
in which voluntary associations have 
flourished. © People have been free in 
their effort to help themselves and to 
improve social conditions, to create new 
organizations or to extend the purposes 
and services of an established organiza- 
tion as needed. Most major changes in 
the country have led to the formation oi 
new associations or new services of old 
associations. 

To want to offer a better way of life 
to their children is a tradition of the 
American people. The many youth or- 
ganizations financed by voluntary contri- 
butions and served voluntarily by thou- 
sands of adults express this desire. It 
is a way of insuring constructive infor- 
mal educational and recreation oppor- 
tunities for young people in their leisure 
time. 

_ The last several decades have been 
marked by a growth in numbers of 
organizations, numbers of young mem- 
bers and participants, and changes in 
practices within these youth services. 
The influence of the pragmatic edu- 
cational philosophy which teaches that 





children learn best by doing played 
a considerable part in these develop- 
ments. An additional influence was 
the continuous attempt to translate 
into useful and manageable terms an 
idea which lies at the heart of demo- 
cratic society: concern for the individ- 
ual. From this effort has come the 
person-centered program. ‘Today, al- 
though voluntary youth organizations 
have different specific purposes, they 
have in common a desire to help youth 
develop into independent-thinking, self- 
directed, self-reliant, self-controlled, and 
socially responsible persons. 

These ideals, which have motivated 
and enriched the membership of each 
generation, constitute the philosophical 
core of voluntary youth ofganizations. 
Activities developing from such a philo- 
sophical framework are not ends in 
themselves: they constitute a means of 
achieving basic objectives. Thus for 
example, a recreation activity may have 


‘such combined goals as these: enjoy- 


ment ‘of the participants, better health, 
help to children of different backgrounds 
in learning to work and play together. 
A service project may give a group of 
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VOLUNTARY YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


young people the personal satisfaction of 
meeting a community need, while at the 
same time it offers them an opportunity 
for prevocational exploration. 

The measure of the’ voluntary youth 
organization lies in its leadership. A 
partnership of able, responsible volun- 
teer leaders and qualified professional 
workers is required to achieve organiza- 
tional objectives. Most volunteers look 
upon their jobs, whether in program or 
policy making, as opportunities for their 
own learning and growth. Few are 
content to depend solely on a trial and 
error process in making their service 
contributions. Hence, one of the func- 
tions of the professional worker is to 
give leadership training and guidance to 
volunteers. 


DESIGN For Tomorrow 


While the availability of professional 
leadership becomes more acute, volun- 
tary youth agencies are facing the 
changing social situation by thinking 
through their designs for tomorrow. 
Under the auspices of the National So- 
cial Welfare Assembly, national, volun- 
tary, and public agencies affiliated with 
the Assembly met with local agencies to 
stake out present and foreseeable areas 
of work which would be appropriate to 
the times. Here are some of the points 
emphasized in these discussions: 


. Population shifts from urban to sub- 
urban communities have led to develop- 
ments greatly affecting membership and 
service pattern of agencies. Services are, 
of course, still required by people left in 
the “inner city.” Those who have formed 
new communities need assistance in devel- 
oping services. In general, it is the people 
of middle and upper income who have 
moved from the city, a group in which 
much agency leadership experience is con- 
centrated. Area planning may be the so- 
lution to a more fair distribution of leader- 
ship skills and supporting funds. Children 
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and youth are growing up in homogeneous 
suburban neighborhoods, lacking experience 
in learning how to get along with people 
of different backgrounds. 

. New approaches in program service 
are needed to involve hard-to-reach youth 
in constructive activities. How to co- 
ordinate community forces to work more 
aggressively toward alleviation—and even- 
tually, elimination—of conditions fostering 
juvenile delinquency? 

. The marked trend toward conformity 
today finds expression among teen-agers in 
extra pressure to conform to their own peer 
culture patterns. How can youth organiza- 
tions help young people develop into the 
self-directed individuals needed in a demo- 
cratic society? Young people are preparing 
for a future “working world” about which 
there are many unknowns. It is known 
that they will have more leisure time. What 
version of the agencies’ traditional youth 
service in the areas of vocational explora- 
tion and constructive, satisfying use of lei- 
sure are now most appropriate? 

. The leadership shortage is acute. What 
patterns can be employed to make best use 
of the available supply, and what methods 
to enlarge it? How can agencies help lead- 
ers become more dedicated to democratic 
principles and methods? 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


` A current concern of the agencies, 
closely related to their basic common 
purpose of helping young people to grow 
in self-direction and social responsibility, 
lies in the area of education for citizen- 
ship. A study of nineteen youth organi- 
zations concluded that 


apparently youth organizations have not yet 
discovered ways of communicating with and 
thereby reaching young people, or their pro- 
grams do not succeed in meeting the needs 
and interests of the great mass,2 


This study recommended a broaden- 
ing of the idea of participation within 
agency programs with emphasis on the 

1 Edward B. Olds and Eric Josephson, Young 


People and Citizenship (New York: National 
Social Welfare Assembly, 1953). 
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qualitative rather than the quantitative 
concept. It also advised increased cc- 
ordination among youth organizations 
- and increased co-operation with schools, 
civic organizations, churches, ` labor 
unions, business, and political parties. 
Professional and lay leaders feel that 
in our complex adult-controlled society, 
personal involvement in meaningful citi- 
zenship activities is difficult. Hence the 
problem for agencies may lie in offering 
young people a real share in experience 
which will enable them to contribute to 


the general welfare of people while they 
are young and will prepare them for 
responsible citizenship when they are 
adults. . 

In an era of swelling youth population 
under economic and social conditions 
which are different in kind as well as 
tempo, voluntary youth agencies are 
working with deep concern and a sense 
of responsibility during this transition 
period. Out of the rethinking process 
will come even more effective patterns 
of service in the American tradition. 


Penal Institutions 


By GARRETT HEYNS 


Abstract: All penal institutions in the United States have recreation pro- 
grams, although they vary in extent because of limitations of space and facilities. 
Prison administrators recognize that well-directed recreation is vital to an ade- 


quate program for effecting the rehabilitation of the inmate. 


Progress toward 


securing sufficiently extensive recreation lags because of inadequate financing and 
is hindered because the public is apathetic to institutional needs in this respect. 


IME was when there was no recrea- 

tion program in penal institutions. 
Moreover, the very thought of providing 
recreation -in any form was frowned 
upon. A man was sent to prison as 
punishment for his evil deeds, and noth- 
ing should be done to lighten his burden. 
Opportunities for taking physical exer- 
cise, if any were afforded, were limited 
to marching for a brief time in the 
prison yard. 


Like ape or clown, in monstrous garb 
With crooked arrows starred, 
Silently we went round and round 
The slippery asphalt yard; 
Silently we went round and round 
And no one spoke a word. 


The prison had no library, and the read- 
ing matter available was limited to tracts 
and religious literature brought in by 
kindly visitors. 

Gradually, through the influence of 
more enlightened thinking concerning 
the treatment of the prisoner, a change 
was brought about in the attitude men 
had toward recreation in penal and 
correctional institutions in the United 
States. Today all such institutions have 
some sort of program for leisure. These 
programs are by no means uniform in 
scope or facilities, but even in their 
most circumscribed form they are a big 


improvement over marching in the yard 
or sitting in idleness. 

In practically all prisons and reforma- 
tories provision is made for outdoor 
games and competitive sports to replace 
the aimless and stultifying going “round 
and round.” In institutions where the 
program is rather extensive one will find 
baseball, football, basketball, softball, 
handball, volley ball, shuffle board, 
horseshoe pitching, boxing, wrestling, 
weight lifting, track, soccer, and tennis. 
Facilities are available for indoor recre- 
ation: checkers, chess, cards, dominoes, 
table tennis and, occasionally, pool. 
Some institutions in the northern states 
have skating and hockey in season. 

The extent of the program is deter- 
mined more by the availability of fa- 
cilities than by the desires and interests 
of the administrators. Space behind the 
walls is often too limited to provide 
much room for outdoor recreation, and 
in most of the older penal institutions, 
there is little provision for indoor play. 
Even today appropriations for the erec- 
tion of gymnasia are difficult to obtain. 
Hence some ingenuity has to be exer- 
cised to provide makeshift basketball 
courts, and the like. Due to the lack 
of such facilities, little is done in the 
field of gymnastics and corrective physi- 
cal education. 


Garrett Heyns, Ph.D., Ionia, Michigan, is Warden of the Michigan Reformatory and 
President of the Central States Correctional Association. 
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Direction and supervision of athletic 
programs varies with institutions. In 
many where the activity is restricted, 
some athletically inclined inmate is 
placed in charge under the watchful eye 
of custodial officers. In others one finds 
a trained recreation director on the staff. 
He may even have one or two assistants. 
In such institutions the program is suffi- 
ciently varied and extensive that each 
inmate can find some recreation activity 
which interests him. 


NoNATHLETIC RECREATION 


A vast amount of reading is done 
in prisons and reformatories—reading 
which is by no means confined to west- 
erns and light fiction. Every institution 
has a library for the use of inmates, 
though some of them are woefully in- 
adequate. In many instances stacks are 
filled with books of the type which were 
donated when Grandfather died and the 
heirs gave away the things which had 
no monetary value. The thrust, how- 
ever, is toward securing libraries well 
stocked with acceptable books dealing 
with a wide range of subjects. Some of 
‘these libraries are of the open-stack type 
where the inmate may browse during his 
leisure time; in others books are ordered 
from library catalogues and delivered to 
the cells. In many there is a trained 
librarian on the staff; in others the man- 
agement of the library is left to a chap- 
lain, a teacher, or an inmate. Obvi- 
ously, the better trained the library staff, 
the more is done in encouraging good 
reading habits and making proper use of 
the library’s resources. 

Music has a part in the recreation 
program of most prisons and reforma- 
tories. Many have bands and orches- 
tras. Some have a staff director of 
music, and inmates have the opportunity 
to receive personal instruction on instru- 
ments of their choice. Choirs and other 


singing organizations are found, though 
in smaller number. Where such organi- 
zations exist arrangements are usually 
made for occasional concerts and variety 
shows with inmate talent. 

Also found are such recreation fea- 
tures as chess clubs, stamp clubs, dis- 
cussion groups, Great Book clubs, Dale 
Carnegie classes, and the like. Dra- 
matic clubs will present several plays 
during the year, using inmate talent. 
Practically all institutions have motion 
picture shows once or twice a week for 
the inmate body, and television is being 
used with ever greater frequency. Some 
administrators try to encourage wise use 
of leisure by providing opportunities for 
the pursuit of hobbies. In some prisons 
the products of hobby-craft shops are 
sold to the public for the benefit of the 
inmate who made them. 

Such are the recreation features one 
may find in penal institutions in the 
United States. Many administrators 
will provide most of these; all will have 
some, for all recognize the need of some 
type of recreation program. 


Prison RECREATION AND PUBLIC 
OPINION 


In some quarters a listing of so many 
kinds of recreation activities may give 
rise to grave doubts as to the wisdom of 
introducing them into penal institutions. 
Some critics may wonder whether penal 
administrators are not going a little too 
far toward making prisons less objec- 
tionable. There is no sense, so they may 
say, in making country clubs out of 
penal institutions. It is admittedly fair 
to ask whether so extensive a recrea- 
tion program is largely due to inmate 
pressure and initiative, or whether it 
serves a useful purpose in the training 
and treatment of the prisoner. 

One benefit of a good recreation pro- 
gram may be mentioned at the outset 
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because it is readily demonstrable, al- 
though it may not rate high in the list 
of justifications. Every experienced 
penal administrator will agree that an 
adequate amount of recreation activ- 
ity, particularly athletics, makes the 
maintaining of order and discipline a 
far easier task. Withdrawal of the 
privilege of participating in such activity 
is an excellent means of controlling the 
inmate. One can cite numerous in- 
stances where the introduction of a 
program of recreation greatly reduced 
fights, stabbing and assaults, and other 
evidences of unrest. Sports and games 
act as a safety valve for the release of 
vim and vigor which might otherwise 
lead to disturbances. 

It is true that many of these un- 
wanted manifestations can be prevented 
through adequate custodial staff and 
eternal vigilance, but using recreation as 
a means of channeling potentially de- 
structive forces into healthful pursuits 
is a far wiser and more effective way. 
Certainly cheerful acceptance of a regi- 
mien is far better than forced compliance 
—and much cheaper. Moreover, a pro- 
gram of harshness and repression would 
militate against achieving certain desir- 
able results which must be secured if the 


inmate is to profit from prison discipline,. 


and which a well-directed program of 
recreation can help to secure. 


ROLE oF PENAL INSTITUTIONS 
One of the primary functions of penal 


and correctional institutions is to pro- 


tect the public from those who violate 
the law. However, society is protected 
from any individual criminal only as 
long as he is kept safely within an insti- 
tution. As soon as heis released to go 
his predatory way, this protection ceases. 
It is only when a change has been 
brought about within the offender so 
that he goes back to the free world with 
his thinking and aspirations in accord 


with those which are socially acceptable, 
that society is free from danger in his 
case. It is the duty of the institution 
to help bring about this change. 

Setting up a program to assist the in- 
mate in rebuilding his life requires mak- 
ing an analysis of his case. Such an 
analysis is necessary to learn what were 
the factors involved in his criminality in 
order to determine just what can be done 
to effect the desired changes. The ac- 
ceptance of this program carries with it 
the obligation on the part of the institu- 
tion of marshalling all of its resources 
toward achieving the desired changes in 
personality, thinking, skills, and ‘aspira- 
tions with the object of bringing about 
a successful readjustment to living in 
the free world. 

The problem of effecting this readjust- 
ment is approached in different ways by 
administrators. There are those, fortu- 
nately in diminishing numbers, who con- 
tend that maximum custody under strict 
discipline will achieve the desired result; 
others depend on education, academic 
and vocational. It is obvious, however, 
that if we are to aid the inmate in pre- 
paring for satisfactory social living, we 
must be concerned with all aspects of 
normal living: the ethical and moral, 
the economic and industrial, mental and 
physical health, satisfactory relation- 
ships with fellow men, and the wise use 
of leisure. 

In accord with this thinking, institu- 
tion administrators are introducing all 
manner of recreation activity and gear- 
ing them to the general program of fur- 
thering the rehabilitation of the inmate. 
Recreation is being emphasized not pri- 
marily because it will do its bit to al- 
leviate the dull monotony of prison life 
and dupe the inmate into being reason- 
ably well behaved, but because it can 
be directed toward helping him face and 
solve some of his personal problems. All 
wardens and superintendents now advo- 
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cate recreation for their institutions; 
however, at times their opinions as to 
the desirable extent of the activities are 
limited by what they are willing, with 
their custodial experience, to try. 


THE ROLE oF RECREATION IN 
REHABILITATION 


Among the inmates of correctional in- 
stitutions there are many who have no 
knowledge or skills which will enable 
them to make acceptable use of their 
leisure. Most of them lack the avoca- 
tional interests of the-well adjusted. 
They cannot play, they do not read, 
they have no hobbies. In many in- 
stances improper use of leisure is a fac- 
tor in their criminality. Others lack the 
ability to engage in any co-operative ac- 
tivity with their fellows; team work is 
something foreign to their experience. 
Still others lack self-control or a sense 
of fair play; they cannot engage in 
competitive activity without losing their 
heads. If these men are to leave the in- 
stitution as stable, well-adjusted indi- 
viduals, these needs must be filled; the 
missing interests, knowledge, and skills 
must be provided. They must be 
brought into contact with opportunities 
which will eventually lead to their.seek- 
ing out wholesome recreation activities 
when they return to society. It is the 
carry-over of such interests which con- 
cerns the institution in its effort at ef- 
fecting rehabilitation. 

The recreation program in penal in- 
stitutions should be designed to meet 
the needs and interests of all inmates. 
There should be provision for competi- 
tive games and the more strenuous 
sports for the benefit of those who are 
physically fit. For others who, for 
whatever reason, are not able to take 
part in such sports, quieter forms of 
recreation must be available. Each in- 
mate must be able to find something 
interesting in the program; he must not 


be forced into it, for then it ceases to 
be recreation. In addition to games and 
contests, provision must be made for an 
adequate library and activity in various 
clubs designed to help men develop ini- 
tiative and accept responsibility. Op- 
portunity should be given for the devel- 
opment of special talent, such as music 
and hobby craft. The program should, 
of course, include motion pictures, radio, 
and television. 

To carry on an adequate recreation 
program successfully, there must be 
trained leadership personnel, such as 
recreation directors, librarians, teachers 
of music. If the program is to serve 
effectively both institution and inmates, 
the latter should be carefully observed 
while engaged in recreation. It is pos- 
sible to learn much about an individual 
from the extent of his participation, his 
attitudes toward other participants, the 
way in which he plays, and whether or 
not he observes the rules of the game. 
In this way much information can be 
gained about his attitudes and his ad- 
justment, his progress in overcoming 
problems. On the basis of such obser- 
vations, prognosis can be made as to 
his adjustment in free life. It is only 
when such thoughtful evaluation is part 
of the scheme of things that a well- 
rounded program of recreation can serve 
effectively. 

The cost of an institution’s recrea- 
tion activity is borne, as a rule, by the 
profits of the canteen. Usually, this in- 
come is too small to finance an adequate 
program. ‘The extent to which such a 
program can be carried out in a penal 
institution will depend largely upon how 
fully the public recognizes the need for 
it. People must.realize that recreation 
in penal institutions is not a luxury, 
that it is vital to a good program of 
rehabilitation. If citizens are apathetic 
and regard recreation as so much pam- 
pering of prisoners, institution heads 
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will be reticent about emphasizing the 
need for recreation and will not readily 
ask legislatures for the needed funds. 
Such administrators will not hesitate-to 
ask for money for weapons or for cus- 
todial officers and will very likely receive 
a large measure of the money they 
request. Appropriations for recreation 
will, however, not be asked for in most 
instances, nor will they be granted until 
there is general recognition of the value 
of the program. 


The public should remember that the 
reason many men are behind bars is due 
in no small measure to lack of adequate 
recreation facilities in the free world. 
Institution heads who are trying to 
succeed with individuals in whose cases 
society has thus far failed should not 
be handicapped because of lack of vital 
facilities. The public is often remiss in 
its efforts at prevention; it should not 
now be niggardly in the program of 
rehabilitation. 


Religious Organizations 


á By Rosert W. Torry 


Abstract: The three major faiths have made efforts to discover common ground 
and define common concepts of recreation in relation to religious organizations. 
Trends in leadership education, camping, family recreation, and co-operation in 
community activities indicate the vigor of the religious groups and their aware- 
ness of the values inherent in the use of the increased phases of leisure. 


Ro groups have been ex- 
ploring the use of leisure to find 
the role of recreation in the life of their 
groups. Since the churchman places his 
religious concepts at the center of his 
circle, other activities of life must be ad- 
justed to it, must be evaluated by it, and 
must be defined in relation to it. 

Three major attitudes of religious 
groups toward recreation may be sum- 
marized. 


1. Recreation is no concern of a re- 
ligious group. As an activity, it lies out- 
side approval or even disapproval. 

2. Religion as the central, controlling 
function of life has the obligation to 
speak for and against recreation. The 
religious organization is not too inter- 
ested in including recreation in its 
program. Rather, it suggests, dictates, 
condemns, or approves. Only inciden- 
tally do recreation pursuits become a 
part of the religious program. Many 
times these are camouflaged under dif- 
ferent names or purposes: charity balls, 
festivals, church suppers, ladies’ aid ba- 
zaars, fish fries. 

3. Religion is life; hence leisure and 
recreation are important parts of that 
life. A religious group holding this 
point of view is concerned with recrea- 
tion within the organization and lives of 


its members and with the leisure pur- 
suits of all members of society. 


These views are held by some groups 
within each of the major faiths in the 
United States. 

Almost every religious organization at 
some time or other has tried to state its 
position and concept of recreation, yet 
rarely in the history of the three major 
faiths have the representatives “lived 
together” to work out such a statement. 
Indiana University, in co-operation with 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, the National Jewish Welfare’ 
Board; and the National Council of 
Churches, conducted a Workshop in 
Recreation for Leaders in Religious 
Organizations.* 

The workshop drafted a statement of 
basic concepts. Although the partici- 
pants agreed on the statement, the text 
does not attempt to state the official 
position of the co-operating agencies. 
The workshop group reported: 


1. We recognize the fact that the 
Hebraic-Christian tradition provides a 
significant place for the pleasurable ex- 
periences of man in his religious life. 
Joy and happiness are essential to abun- 


1 Proceedings, First National Workshop in 
Recreation for Leaders in Religious Organiza- 
tions (Bloomington: Indiana University, 1952). 
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dant living. Wholesome recreation can 
bring that quality of life which enables 
him to know the rhythm between self- 
development and sharing with others. 

2. Our religions embrace all things that 


will improve a person’s stature spiritually, 


socially, physically, and mentally. 

3. Recreation is the constructive, joy- 
ful, and voluntary use of leisure time 
wherein the satisfactions are gleaned 
from the activity itself as well as the 
product. 

4. Recreation is a resource which can 
be used by our religious organizations to 
help accomplish some of our goals. 

5. Recreation has religious value per se. 

6. Recreation as a resource and as a 
value in itself contributes to: 


a. desirable fellowship 

b. co-operative living 

c. high moral standards 

d. creative expression and develop- 
ment 

e. appreciation and expression of the 
esthetics 

f. a sense of “at homeness” with 

the created universe. 


7. Recognizing the spiritual, social, 
physical, and mental value of recreation, 
religious organizations are charged with 
the responsibility of establishing princi- 
ples and of lifting the quality of recre- 
ation, so that all men, through this me- 
dium, may find their way to the most 
abundant life possible. In interpreting 
recreation as a part of religious growth, 
religious organizations need to present it 
as a re-creative process and as an inte- 
gral part of their total program. Each 
organization must work through its own 
means and methods and through the 
leadership of re-creative persons.? 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION AND 
CoMMUNITY RECREATION 


If recreation belongs to all people as 
an area of daily living, religious leaders 
must recognize the need for intercommu- 
nity team play. Often they ask, “What 
can our organization do?” Here is an 


2 Ibid, p. 23. 


answer. First, each religious organiza- 
tion has a responsibility to build a 
recreation concept or philosophy in the 
light. of its religious teachings and then 
conduct -a recreation program for its 
own members. Second, the religious or- 
ganization, if qualified and equipped, 
may: aid in conducting a recreation pro- 
gram for the neighborhood. Often this 
is done in co-operation with one or more 
other community groups. Third, the 
religious organization should 


aid the community in setting up a program 
on a co-operative basis by giving direct as- 
sistance to the development of a commu- 
nity recreation program when its ideals are 
consonant with those of the religious body.’ 


The need for godd leaders, especially 
trained volunteers, has motivated re- 
ligious organizations to conduct recrea- 
tion training periods, institutes, con- 
ferences, and recreation laboratories. 
Many laboratories are conducted by a 
specific faith or denominational group 
while others are co-operatively spon- 
sored, Each year thousands of recrea- 
tion leaders secure insight and develop 
skills at these laboratories and prac- 
ticums. 

Several Protestant denominations have 
designated national directors of recre- 
ation. The National Jewish Welfare 
Board has its Director of Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation. Catholic groups 
co-ordinate their leadership program 
through the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. However, the failure of 
seminaries and other religious schools to 
move ahead rapidly in training profes- 
sional religious leaders in the field of 
recreation leadership has held back the 
church and the synagogue in meeting 
the needs of their own people and espe- 
cially in fulfilling their potential in the 
field of community recreation. 

Present developments indicate contin- 


3 Recreation For Community Living (Chi- 
cago: Athletic Institute, 1952), p. 119. 
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ued growth and integration of the rec- 
reation program in and through religious 
organizations. The continued expansion 
of recreation laboratories and the in- 
creased number of persons, young and 
old, taking some training in recreation 
leadership indicate a growing core of 
trained volunteers. These volunteers are 
creating the desire for more professional 
and better trained recreation leadership. 
This demand may in time motivate the 
seminaries and religious-related schools 
to broaden their offerings in recreation 
leadership. Religious settlement groups 
and community centers are asking for 
full-time recreation personnel. Many 
churches are adding such personnel to 
their local staff. : 

There is a ground swell of co-opera- 
tion with community recreation forces. 
Religious groups relocating in new com- 
munities are thinking of total services 
to that community, offering to it play 
space, club rooms, and fellowship halls. 


At the same time they urge that public 
recreation authorities provide gymnasia, 
swimming pools, and golf courses as well 
as a unifying leadership. 

Camping: for religious groups, for 
example, was once aimed to develop 
leadership within the organization. The 
trend today is to provide conferences for 
such purpose with camping providing an 
outdoor living experience under religious 
leadership. 

One of the most healthful trends in 
religious recreation is the rediscovery of 
the family—its strength and potential. 
Many groups in family education pro- 


. grams incorporate education in play and 


fun for the whole family. They are 
sponsoring family nights in the home 
and at church, family outings, and 
family camping. Each effort includes 
some emphasis on recreation. The pop- 
ular slogan becomes: “The family that 
prays together and plays together stays 
together.” 


Industry 
By Don L. NEER 


Abstract: Recreation within American industry has become àn integral pat- 
tern whose mutual benefits are recognized by employer and employee. Partici- 
pation in recreation programs tends to improve physical and mental health, 
cultivate leadership, stabilize employment, strengthen community relations, de- 
mocratize associations, relieve tensions in the factory climate, and strengthen 


morale. 
providing programs and facilities. 


NDUSTRIAL recreation is one of the 
oldest specialized areas of recreation. 
Its development precedes even that of 
municipal recreation. Industrial recre- 
ation or employee recreation is the term 
used to describe the leisure activities en- 
joyed by employees of business and in- 
dustrial firms. These activities may be 
provided by the company or by the 
employees themselves through employee 
recreation associations. These are made 
up of a group of employees of a particu- 
lar business or industrial firm organized 
for the specific purpose of administering 
employee recreation activities. 

There are two distinct types of com- 
pany programs. In the more common 
one the individual company is primarily 
concerned with its employees and their 
families and is aided in its program by 
other recreation organizations. In the 
other program, that of the industrial 
towns characterized by the milling, log- 
ging, and mining communities where the 
company is the town, the recreation di- 
rector is comparable to a municipal rec- 
reation director. 

The earliest provision for recreation 
by an industry in'the United States was 
that of the Peacedale Manufacturing 
Company of Peacedale, Rhode Island in 


As leisure increases, management must become even more active in 


1854. By 1868 the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association had become interested 
in providing recreation for industrial 
workers. It assigned Robert Weidensall 
to arrange recreation activities for the 
crews constructing the Union Pacific 
railroad tracks across the United States. 
The Conant Thread Company sponsored 
company excursions to the shore resorts 
on Narragansett Bay as early as 1870. 
The Ludlow Manufacturing Associates 
opened -a library in 1870. The Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company spon- 
sored their first annual employee picnic 
on August 16, 1882. 

The first employee recreation associa- 
tion on record is that of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, New York 
City, established in 1894. In 1891 
the National Cash Register Company 
erected a building for employee recrea- 
tion. In 1895 Oneida Ltd., Oneida, 
New York opened a nine-hole golf course 
for their employees. 

With the turn of the century, activity 
in industrial recreation increased. In 
1902 the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation organized a national industrial de- 
partment. The Playground Association 
of America was formed in 1906. Both 
associations championed the cause of 
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recreation and assisted companies to for- 
mulate programs wherever and whenever 
possible, 

By 1913 a survey of fifty-one com- 
panies conducted by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics revealed that 
56 per cent of the companies studied 
sponsored recreation activities and con- 
sidered recreation as an important em- 
ployee need. 

However, the post-World War I de- 
pression curtailed the activities of many 
companies, and the industrial recreation 
programs needed the impact of labor 
negotiations from 1922 to 1929 to again 
spur their development. Management 
then became interested in improving re- 
lations between employer and employee. 
With the advent of the depression of 
1929, however, many companies had to 
curtail their programs. Perhaps the best 
endorsement of the value of employee 
recreation to American industry is that 
despite the severe financial retrenching 
that engulfed American business from 
1929 to 1935, industrial recreation ac- 
tivities, although greatly curtailed, sur- 
vived and rebounded with a flourish 
following the depression years. 


PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Demand for trained industrial recre- 
ation directors led Purdue University to 
establish a curriculum for the training 
of industrial recreation personnel. The 
program was established in 1938 under 
the leadership of Professor Floyd R. 
Eastwood. 

The advent of World War II again 
focused attention on employee recrea- 
tion, and on November 21, 1941, the 
Recreation Association for American 
Industry was incorporated in the state 
of Illinois as a nonprofit service organi- 
zation with Dr. Eastwood as its first 
president. With the help of the Athletic 
Institute, a national headquarters office 
was established in Chicago, and a full- 
time executive secretary was employed. 


On February 19, 1944, the name was 
changed to Industrial Recreation As- 
sociation and later changed again, in 
1948, to National Industrial Recrea- 
tion Association as its membership in- 
creased throughout the United States. 
Since World War II, industrial recre- 
ation has experienced a steady growth. 
Under the tutelage of the National In- 
dustrial Recreation Association, the 
YMCA, and the National Recreation 
Association, more and more industries 
have added employee recreation pro- 
grams. its entire scope has broadened 
considerably from one of just athletic 
activities for men to all forms of leisure 
programs for both male and female 
employees and their families. Approxi- 
mately 25,000 companies now provide 
activities of some nature for their em- 
ployees and will spend over a billion 
dollars in 1957 in support of their 
programs. A good employee recreation 
program has become an integral part of 
management policy in most companies. 


BENEFITS TO EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE 


American Industry values employee 
recreation programs because of beneficial 
returns in the following areas: 

Physical Health: the increase in the 
number of deaths due to heart and cir- 
culatory diseases (810,000 in 1955), the 
overweight problem; especially of execu- 
tives, increased working days lost from 
common head colds, and general lack of 
physical fitness have prompted the es- 
tablishment of extensive athletic pro- 
grams in plants. 

Mental Health: boredom from rou- 
tine jobs, noise, tensions, conflicts, and 
increase in mental illness have led to the 
provision of activities that check fatigue 
and relieve tension such as the coffee 
break, noon-hour recreation programs, 
and recorded music. 

Leadership Training: recreation activ- 
ities provide a means for employee rec- 
ognition; new leaders are discovered and 
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developed who make a bigger contribu- 
tion on the job. 

Employee Stability: today’s employee 
is choosy; he looks carefully at the 
company’s benefits. Recreation activi- 
ties are often an incentive for employ- 


ment. Industrial recreation combats ab- . 


senteeism and job turnover. It helps a 
firm to attract and hold good employees. 

Community Relations: recreation is 
the backbone of good community re- 
lations which is typified in recreation 
activities for the family—Little League, 
Junior Achievement, Boy and Girl 
Scouting, picnics, and day camps. Every 
company wants to be known as a good 
place to work.. 

Social Relationships: in recreation ac- 
tivities all are equal. There is no race, 
creed, color, management, or labor dis- 
tinction, and this leads to a better under- 
standing of one’s fellow employees. 

` Work Atmosphere: recreation offers 
an atmosphere which is conducive to de- 
veloping friendships. In this day of the 
migrant worker it is essential to help the 
new employee to adjust and feel at 
home, meet new people, get acquainted, 
and find a wife or husband. 

Environment: company programs with 
good leadership protect the employee 
from adverse commercialized recreation 
areas and exorbitant entertainment ex- 
penditures. $ 

Democracy: the employee program, 
governed by employees, gives workers a 
voice in company activities. 

Morale: the company appears human 
—it shows that employers are interested 
in the employees, their welfare, leisure, 
and chance to enjoy life both on and 
off the job. 

Employers who want to increase the 
real wages of their employees are lessen- 
ing their worries for the future; they 
are enlarging the opportunities for the 
worker to enjoy life through a balanced 
company recreation program. Progres- 
sive employers realize that economy 


alone demands rapport between them- 
selves and their employees and that their 
welfare is an integral part of production. 


EMPLOYEE RECREATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Perhaps one of the most significant 
developments is the part that approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the member 
companies of NIRA have programs that 
are administered by the employees them- 
selves through their own athletic or rec- 
reation associations on a voluntary mem- 
bership plan. In many plants recreation 
programs have been adopted as a result 
of employee. interest. Management in 
most cases matches employee contribu- 
tions to the recreation fund and usually 
pays for most of the new facilities. 

The increase in company recreation 
facilities is on the upswing. Over one 
hundred companies own their own golf 
courses, and one-fourth of the NIRA 
member companies have their own picnic 
areas. Many have swimming pools and 
bowling alleys and over half have their 
own athletic fields. Many, however, 
work harmoniously with local munici- 
palities using their city and school rec- 
reation facilities. 

A great help in financing the increased 
costs of programing has been the vend- 
ing machine. Approximately 50 per cent 
of the 900 company members of NIRA 
rely on profits from their vending ma- 
chines to help finance their activities. 
Complete subsidization of the recreation 


. budget was reported by only 11 per cent 


of the members. 

A study of the duties of recreation di- 
rectors in industry reveals a close rela- 
tionship with the personnel department. 
In addition to their recreation duties, 
many directors perform such services as 
handling the suggestions programs, blood 
banks, united fund drives, and employee 
anniversary banquets. In fact, although 
most companies with a full-time director 
refer to him as recreation director, a 
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better title might be employee activities 
director, because anything that benefits 
the.employee is likely to fall in his 
department. 

The scope of many employee recrea- 
tion programs is indicated by that at 
the West Allis (Wisconsin) works of 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
which has about 8,500 of its 16,000 
employees participating. 

In 1955, the company purchased an 
18-hole golf course for employees. Over 
4,000 employees and family members 
obtained golf privilege cards or permits 
to play last year. Intramural sports on 
an organized basis include: archery, bait 
casting, basketball, bowling, dartball, 
golf, gun club, baseball, riding, slow and 
fast pitch softball, table tennis, tennis, 
touch football, and trap shooting. 


Hobby groups are: stamp club, sketch 
club, camera club, millinery class, and a 
toastmasiers’ club. There are an orches- 
tra and a mixed chorus for those musi- 
cally inclined. Social groups are the 
Allis-Chalmers’ Girls Club, the Skat and 


-Schafskopf Card Club and the Chess 


Club. 

In addition there is a 670-member 
Allis-Chalmers Retired Employees’ Rec- 
reation Club which meets every Tuesday 
and Thursday of each week except dur- 
ing June, July, and August. Oldsters see 
travelogues and movies and listen to 
talks on pensions, wills, Social Security, 
health, and such. 

Industrial recreation offers a challenge 
to American business to plan for their 
employees’ leisure as ardently as they do 
their productivity. 


Organized Camping 


‘By ReyNnop E. CARLSON 


Abstract: Organized camping has shown phenomenal growth in the twentieth 
century and has achieved recognition for its educational values by voluntary 
agencies, religious groups, schools, and public agencies, 

In our society, in which the working life is increasingly divorced from the soil, 
camping is of special value in re-establishing contact and familiarity with the 


out-of-doors. 


Day camping, church camping, and camping for children with special needs 
have grown especially rapidly in recent years; and governmental agencies have 


increased their participation. 


Camp programs are vitally concerned with the 


welfare of individual campers and their adjustment to a democratic society. 


NFORMAL camping is a way of life 
which emerged from the days of 
primitive man and which has been pur- 
sued throughout history by hunters, fish- 
ermen, explorers, and families. How- 
ever, organized camping with educa- 
tional objectives for children is relatively 
new. Originating in the United States 
about one hundred years ago, it has now 
spread to many parts of the world. 

The growth of camping in the United 
States during the past thirty years has 
been phenomenal. In 1951, there were 
12,600 camps—day and resident—serv- 
ing at least 4,000,000 campers.* Evi- 
dence indicates that camping has ex- 
panded considerably since 1951, and it 
is estimated that today there are at least 
12,000 resident camps alone serving 
4,000,000 children. .If we include day 
camps, many of which have been estab- 
lished during the past few years, we 
would add another 5,000 camps and an- 
other 2,000,000 children. 

Organized camps have their greatest 
appeal for children from nine through 
fourteen years of age. The largest num- 


1 Robert E. McBride, Camping at the Mid- 
Century, A Census of Organized Camping in 
America (Chicago: American Camping Asso- 
ciation, January 1953), p.’ 11. 





ber of campers are found in the eleven- 
year-old bracket. Campers come from 
all economic levels. Although some pri- 
vate camps cater chiefly to children of 
the well to do, many of the social agen- 
cies provide camping for children from 
low-income homes. 

Frederick William Gunn, Head of the 
Gunnery School for Boys in Washington, 
Connecticut, is generally recognized as 
the father of organized camping. In 
1861 he took his students out for a two- 
week period during which the boys lived 
in tents and participated in outdoor ac- 
tivities; many were similar to those of 
the modern summer camp. In 1876 a 
private camp, intended to improve the 
health of frail boys, was begun by Jo- 
seph T. Rothrock of Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania. In 1880 a church camp was 
established by the Reverend George W. 
Hinckley. In 1881 Ernest Balch estab- 
lished a private camp with definitely 
stated educational objectives. The first 
summer camp still in existence was es- 
tablished in 1886 by the New York State 
Boys’ Work Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association under the 
direction of Francis Dudley. It is 
worth noting that these first camps in- 
cluded all the types still in existence: 
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private, agency, church, ahd school 
camps, and camps to serve special health 
needs. 

Organized camping developed slowly 
at first, but its growth spurted after 
1900 and has accelerated until the pres- 
ent. The founding of the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls, all of 
which had programs which were out- 
door-centered, gave a great impetus to 
the camping movement. 

Camp directors early began to meet 
to exchange information, and in 1910 
the Camp Directors’ Association was 
organized. A National Association of 
Girls’ Camps was organized in 1916, 
` and in 1924 these two organizations 
combined to form the Camp Directors’ 
Association. In 1935 the name was 
changed to the American Camping As- 
sociation, the purposes were broadened, 
and membership was opened to all in- 
terested people. 

Today the American Camping Associ- 
ation is the spearhead of the camping 
movement in the United States. Its 
members include all types of organized 
camps as well as individuals. It is con- 
cerned with the expansion of camping 
opportunities and the improvement of 
camping practices. During recent years 
it has devoted its efforts to the establish- 
ment of standards of health, safety, lead- 
ership, administration, program, and fa- 
cilities. Camps desiring membership in 
the American Camping Association must 
meet its standards. Evidence of com- 
pliance with these standards is obtained 
through visitation and inspection. 


CAMPING VALUES GAIN ACCEPTANCE 


The first camps tended to be simple 
in facilities and informal in program, 
stressing outdoor living experiences 
under leaders of integrity and character. 
During the succeeding years, as the edu- 
cational possibilities of camping became 
-recognized, specific objectives were 
adopted. In planning and conducting 
programs, camps became concerned not 


only with direct learning but also with 
improved social relationships and demo- 
cratic participation by campers. Today, 
camping has become an integral part of 
the programs of practically all of the 
voluntary youth-serving agencies and of 
many religious groups—Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Jewish—public recreation 
departments, and, more recently, public 
schools. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Young Women’s Christian 
Association, Boys’ Clubs, and 4-H Clubs 
are the principal voluntary youth-serving 
agencies with extensive camping pro- 
grams. 

The changing character of modern so- 
ciety, with its urbanization, mechaniza- 
tion, and decreasing home responsibili- 
ties for children, has been responsible in 
part for the growth of camping. An 
ever-decreasing percentage of our popu- 
lation is concerned with growing food 
and fibre. We are a people whose every- 
day life and work are divorced from the 
soil, and who, therefore, in our leisure 
feel the need for renewal of contact with 
the out-of-doors. Camping is in large 
part an attempt to give our children 
those invaluable experiences which mod- 
ern urban life does not provide. 

Organized camps, when well con- 
ducted, provide one of the finest edu- 
cational institutions in which we place 
children. The favorable relationship of 
counselor to camper, the appeal of out- 
door living, the co-operative planning 
and execution of projects, and the spirit 
of adventure that should permeate the 
camp all combine to provide an effective 
climate for learning. 

The American Camping Association 
defines camping as “a recreational ex- 
perience in the out-of-doors which pro- 
vides special opportunity for education 
and for social adjustment through group 
living.” ? The following objectives of 

2 Camp Leadership Courses for Colleges and 


Universities (Chicago: American Camping As- 
sociation, January 1949), p. 18. 
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camping are generally accepted by mem- 
bers of the organized camping profes- 
sion: 


The development of a sense of being 
at home in the natural world. 

The development of skill in. the arts 
of outdoor living. 

Education for safe 
living. 

Education for the constructive use of 
leisure. 

Contribution to personality develop- 
‘ment. | 

Education for democratic group and 
community living. 

The development of spiritual mean- 
ings and values. 


and healthful 


EXPANDING Forms oF CAMPING 


Day camping has expanded more rap- 
idly than any other form of camping 
during the past ten years. In day camp- 
ing, children sleep at home and partici- 
pate in camp programs during the day, 
usually in outlying areas within twenty 
to forty minutes’ travel distance from 
their homes.’ For children not old enough 
to adjust to resident camp life away from 
home, day camping is an important in- 
termediary step. It has distinctive values 
of its own: lower cost, the close relation- 
ship possible with parents, and the high 
carry-over value to community and home 
life of things learned. 

Many religious groups have come to 
consider camping as one of the finest 
settings for developing attitudes and 
understandings of spiritual values. As 
a result, camping by religious groups 
has increased tremendously. 

Greater participation by governmental 
agencies in camping is evidenced in sev- 
eral ways. First, there is the rapidly 
developing field of outdoor education by 
schools in camp settings. School camp- 
ing has had its greatest development in 
the public schools of Michigan and Cali- 


fornia, although excellent programs are 
also to be found in other states. The 
most common pattern of school camping 
is that of fifth or sixth graders going to 
camp with their teachers for one-week 
periods. The camp program emphasis 
lies in science and other outdoor-related 
fields, work experiences, social living, 
health, and outdoor recreation. 

Public recreation departments partici- 
pate in camping in several ways. A 
large number of them operate day 
camps. In the western states we find a 


. humber of family camps, such as those 


operated in San Francisco, Oakland, and 
Los Angeles. Resident children’s camps 
are also operated. For example, Detroit 
operates a boys’ and girls’ camp about 
forty miles from the city. 

Public lands have become increasingly 
important as sites for camp develop- 
ment. Leases are given by the United 
States Forest Service and by state forest 
agencies to camping groups. State park 
authorities in many places throughout 
the United States make available fully 
equipped camping facilities to camping 
groups on a rental basis. 

Camps serving children with special 
needs have increased in number. Among 
these are camps for blind, diabetic, cere- 
bral palsied, orthopedic handicapped, 
and, in some cases, socially maladjusted 
children. Two reasons may be given 
for the establishment of these camps. 
First ‘is the conviction that the handi- 
capped, who are often denied opportu- 
nities available to other children, can 
benefit from the same adventurous ex- 
periences and opportunities for social 
living out of doors which normal chil- 
dren enjoy in camp. Second is the be- 
lief that camping may help children de- 
velop in a way that is not possible in 
town institutions. Children come to 
camp with mental attitudes which are 
receptive to education. Recent experi- 
ments with camps for children with be- 
havior problems lead us to believe that 
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camping may be a rewarding approach 
to rehabilitation for many boys and girls. 


New TRENDS 


The following summary of trends is 
based upon evidence. in the literature, 
visits to camps, and statements of camp 
leaders close to the camping movement. 

Increased emphasis on programs re- 
lated to the natural environment: many 
camp people feel strongly that the short 
period in camp should not be spent in 
duplicating activities of school, play- 
ground, or community center. The camp 
provides an ideal opportunity to become 
acquainted with the natural environ- 
ment, pioneer skills, outdoor-related arts 
and crafts, and woodcraft. The camp 
that does nothing to relate its program 
to the natural environment is missing its 
unique opportunity. 

Increased flexibility in program: 
camps today tend to adjust more readily 
to day-to-day situations. There are 
fewer formal classes and more activities 
planned for large blocks of time. 

Increased democratic planning: coun- 
selors and campers have a part in deter- 
mining some of the camp activities. - 

Concern for the individual needs of 
` campers: emphasis is placed on under- 
standing the child as a person and giving 
guidance to help him in personal and 
social adjustments. 

Increased concern for the health and 
safety of the camper: this concern is 
evidenced by the provision of good food, 
sanitation, adequate rest, and balanced 
programs. 
growing amount of regulation of camp 
health and safety through state boards 
of health. Over thirty states now have 
separate codes regulating children’s 
camps. These codes have tended to be- 
come more and more stringent in their 
requirements for safe facilities, adequate 
leadership, and provisions for sanitation 
and food services. 


It can also be seen in the’ 


The development of standards by the 
American Camping Association and its 
camp visitation and inspection program 


“have been designed to improve the prac- 


tices of camps on all levels and par- 
ticularly to insure improved health and 
safety measures. 

Improvement in the quality of leader- 
ship in camps: the responsibility placed 
on the general counselor has increased 
the need for mature, trained leaders. 
Over two hundred colleges and univer- 
sities now provide some type of camp 


. leadership training. Some colleges have 


their own camp facilities and conduct 
their training programs in camp, often 
with actual practice leadership with chil- 
dren. Workshops and precamp training ` 
programs conducted by camps and 
camping agencies have"multiplied many 
times over in recent years. 

Unfortunately camp salaries have not 
kept pace with salaries in.other fields, 
and many potential counselors cannot 
afford to give their summers to camping. 
Sometimes camp counselors accept posi- 
tions primarily because of the value 
of the experience, particularly if they 
expect to be employed professionally 
in education, recreation, or other fields 
which serve youth. 

In recent years there has‘ been a rec- 
ognition of the values of camping for 
children by parents, educators, and the 
medical profession. This recognition is 
in part responsible for the expansion of 
camping. The number of campers has 
been increasing at a considerably more 
rapid rate than thé number of children 
in our population as a whole, and there 
is reason to believe that the coming 
years will witness the opening of camp- 
ing opportunities to even larger numbers 
of children. Not only does camping 
make a sirong appeal to children, but 
the educational values are such that, in 
a country of ever-increasing urbaniza- 
tion, camps will have an ever more vital 
function to perform. 


Therapeutic Recreation 


By VERNA RENSVOLD; Beatrice’ H. Hi, ELIZABETH M. Boccs, 
and MARTIN W. MEYER 


Abstract: Application of the principle of “recreation for all” has led the move- 
ment to areas of service such as programs for the noninstitutionalized ill and 
handicapped, the hospitalized, the mentally retarded, and the mentally ill. Pio- 
neering on these new frontiers, the recreation worker, a relatively new member 
of the team in these specialized areas, is called upon for an exceptional degree of 
professional maturity and staff teamwork. New staff positions being created 
must be filled by skilled and well-motivated professional personnel. While still 
in their infancy, specialized recreation services as discussed in this paper are be- 
ginning to develop coherent methodologies and a body of practices which bring 
not only personal refreshment of the spirit, but therapeutic and educational 
values as well. Uses of recreation in the treatment of the mentally ill, for 
example, indicate a recreation therapy which can favorably influence the pre- 
disposition and eradication of symptoms of nonorganic types of mental illness. 


7 HILE the public discusses the in- 
creasing abundance of leisure, rec- 
reation specialists have been extending 
new areas of service to segments of the 
population who may virtually be said in 
the past to have been condemned to en- 
dure time rather than to enjoy it. Ap- 
plying the principle of recreation for all, 
the recreation movement is developing 
patterns of specialized service which are 
not only refreshing to the spirit, but 
therapeutic and educational in their out- 
comes. Four of these areas will be 
discussed. 


THE NONINSTITUTIONALIZED ILL 
AND HANDICAPPED ! 


Given only scattered and fragmentary 
attention for many years, the noninsti- 


1 This section of the paper was contributed 
by Verna RENSVOLD. 


tutionalized ill and handicapped are be- 
ginning to_be provided with services. 
Members of this class come from all 
walks of life. They are rich, poor, 
young, and old. They are of all re- 


` ligions, races, and national backgrounds. 


They represent many forms of physical 
and mental limitations. They are blind, 
deaf, cerebral palsied, crippled, mentally 
retarded, diabetic, cardiac, and arthritic. 
But with all their limitations, they are 
still people with the same emotions, the 
same basic needs and desires for satis- 
factions, and the same right to a full and 
happy life. . The community has the 
same obligation to provide recreation 
opportunity for them as for the rest of 
its citizens. 

Kansas City, Missouri decided to de- 
velop ‘its program of service to all the 
people. Since a survey showed that in 
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the Kansas City area there were 14,000 
orthopedically handicapped, a teamwork 
exploration was begun. This included 
the United Cerebral Palsy Association 
of Greater Kansas City; the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
Jackson County Chapter; the Jackson 
County Society for Crippled Children; 
the Department of Special Education, 
Board of Education, Kansas City; the 
Rehabilitation Institute; Community 
Studies, Incorporated; Goodwill Indus- 
tries of Greater Kansas City; Muscular 
Dystrophy Association of Greater Kan- 
sas City; Arthritis and. Rheumatism 
Foundation of Greater Kansas City; 
Multiple Sclerosis Association of Greater 
Kansas City; and the Polio Mothers 
Club. 

Out of a co-operative conference of 
these agencies, there emerged the Kan- 
sas City.Council on Recreation for the 
Handicapped with which the Jackson 
County Medical Society and the Kansas 
City Health and Welfare Council have 
since become associated. This Council, 
acting with the supervisor of special rec- 
reation, assigned by the superintendent 
of public recreation, has designed a pro- 
gram to meet the needs as indicated by 
the handicapped themselves, as follows: 
a visiting program for homebound chil- 
dren and adults, carried out by a corps 
of selected and trained volunteers; a 
club program for orthopedically handi- 
capped adults; a ‘similar program for 
orthopedically handicapped teen-agers; 
a training program in home recreation 
activities for orthopedically handicapped 
children to be given to parents of han- 
dicapped children and other interested 
lay people; and television programs 
directed to the orthopedically handi- 
capped. : 

Thus, in one area, Kansas City is 
leading the way toward the acceptance 
by the community of its responsibility 
for providing recreation for all. 
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THE HOSPITALIZED ? 


To the hospitalized, recreation can 
bring a refreshment of the spirit as well 
» as encouragement toward therapy. In 
illness the person is more receptive to 
nursing and medical treatment if he is 
happy and occupied within the physical 
limitations of his ailment or handicap. 
Thus, recreation can alleviate the bore- 
dom of living under the confines of hos- 
pital routine; it can minimize anxieties, 
abate loneliness, renew a sense of values; 
and supply the patient with healthful 
activities and motivation to get well. It 
can also make the hospital a community 
rather than a mere stopping-off place for 
medical care, surgery, and treatment. 
It can kelp-to create new interests and 
develop present ones. These may be 
useful to the patient both while he is 
ill and after his discharge. Finally, as 
an integral part of the patient’s treat- 
ment, recreation helps him to greater 
confidence in and a better relationship 
with himself, the hospital staff, and with 
his fellow patients. 


Therapeutic benefits 


Recreation has great value for and of 
itself, but there are specific patient cate- 
gories in which it also supplies special 
therapeutic benefits. Here its ultimate 
purpose is to enlarge the patient’s range 
of physical and mental activity and to 
assist him in his difficult adjustment to 
the limitations set by his injury or ill- 
ness. i 

Thus, for example, the tuberculosis . 
patient may retard his cure because of 
boredom, lack of mental stimulation, 
worry over personal matters, and, too 
often, kecause of a concentration on his 
own illness. Therefore, from a recrea- 
tion viewpoint, it is essential to keep him 


2 This section of the paper was contributed 
by Beatrrce H. Hirr. 
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occupied within the physical range of his 
ailment. Through recreation, the medi- 
cal staff is afforded a useful opportunity 
to evaluate the physical and social toler- 
ance of the patient. 

For the chronic patient, recreation 
must make him feel useful and wanted 
again. For the neuropsychic patient, 
recreation aids the doctor in his efforts 
to help the patient return into group 
activities and community living. For 
the long-term patient, recreation is a 
morale builder, offering him methods 
and means of occupying his time with 
entertaining and interesting activities as 
he becomes physically and emotionally 
prepared for eventual return to commu- 
nity living. For the child patient, there 
is a particular need for healthful and 
happy play activities. For the patient 
undergoing rehabilitation, recreation can 
be instrumental in counteracting his dis- 
couragement and relaxing him after his 
strenuous day of treatments. 

Since recreation in hospitals is a com- 
paratively new concept, its further de- 
velopment requires it to cross many 
hurdles. This specialized area of rec- 
reation service, however, is making rapid 
strides toward maturity. 


THe MENTALLY RETARDED è? 


Since for the mentally retarded, child- 
hood is, in a certain sense, extended, the 
_ recreation worker has peculiar contribu- 
tions to bring. The very incompleteness 
of the person’s recognition of his devel- 
opmental tasks cuts away much of his 
motivation. The inaccessibility of the 
young child to ulterior motivation, for 
example, is characteristic in varying de- 
grees of the mentally retarded of all 
ages. It accounts both for the particular 
importance of directed recreation in 
their lives and for the extent to which 


3 This section of the .paper was contributed 
by Errzasera M. Boccs. 


recreation techniques may expediently 
be adapted by the teacher and incorpo- 
rated into the training program. 

On the one band, the retarded child 
is led by the educator to learn through 
the motivation of play—an activity 
which is immediately pleasurable; on 
the other hand, and to a greater extent 
than with the normal—the recreation 
leader must be aware of and willing to 
utilize the opportunities for learning 
afforded the child through programs 
which have the earmarks, both to the 
guide and to the child, of recreation. 
Moreover, because all learning for the 
retarded is slow, it becomes more than 
ever important that all his experience 
contributes positively to growth. 


Classification 


The mentally retarded, or mentally 
deficient, suffer from a basic handicap 
which affects their medical, social, edu- 
cational, vocational, and recreational 
status. For most of these purposes, it 
is found necessary to develop some func- 
tional grouping. 

For recreation, perhaps the following 
means of classification will suffice. 

1. There are those whose physical de- 
velopment is substantially normal but 
whose mental reactions, although some- 
what slower and characterized by lack 
of ingenuity, nevertheless, enable them 
to engage in co-operative play. Statis- 
tically this group will show poorer motor 
and eye-hand co-ordination than the 
normal, and their ability to grasp the 
strategy or “fine points” of highly or- 
ganized games will be noticeably in- 
ferior. 

2. There are those who, while active 
physically, are less able to direct their 
activities in an organized manner. Thus, 
such a player may be hit by the ball be- 
fore ducking. 

3. There are those mentally retarded 
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individuals whose physical or neuro- 
motor impairment is so great as to con- 
stitute in itself an impediment to activ- 
ity or effort. These children or adults 
are seldom found outside the home ex- 
cept in specialized centers, either insti- 
tutional or community. 


Goals of education 


Today there is an increasing recogni- 
tion of the role of recreation, not only 
for its values as seen by the retarded 
participant, but also for its effectiveness 
in promoting, unbeknownst to him, some 
of the goals of education. At the same 
time, among those joining the growing 
recreation profession, there is, as never 
before, a potent incipient comprehension 
of what it can mean to examine basic 
principles while standing face to face 
with a person who not only may not be 
able to speak the word but who also can- 
not even ingest the concept of recreation 
except through experiencing it at his pe- 
culiar level of competence. 


Tue MENTALLY ILL * 


Wholesome recreation can help solve 
some of the problems of the emotionally 
disturbed. If we examine the symptoms 
or predispositions of the most common 
nonorganic types of mental illness, we 
achieve some understanding of how rec- 
reation can favorably influence the pre- 
dispositions and eradicate the symptoms. 

What are some of these symptoms and 
predispositions? Difficulty in relating to 
other people, particularly in developing 
close relationships with one’s peers; in- 
ability to live in harmony with other 
members of the family; dissatisfaction 
with one’s job and inability to compen- 
sate with other interests to relieve some 
of the frustrations and disappointments 


- 4 This section of the paper was. contributed 
by Martin W. MEYER. 


encountered in poor vocational situa- 
tions; inab:lity to live by the laws and 
mores of the local community; inability 
to control aggressiveness and hostility 
toward other members of society; a 
feeling of -vorthlessness and not being 
wanted; irability to love in its full 
meaning o? considering the needs of 
others over one’s own; inability to re- 
lieve tensions which build up from the 
normal frustrations of daily living; in- , 
ability to distinguish at all times be- 
tween reality and fantasy; inability to 


solve problems requiring objective think- 


ing. 

If we cazefully scrutinize the predis- 
positions to nonorganic mental illness 
and the eects of healthful recreation, 


‘it becomes increasingly clear that many 


of these symptoms could be counteracted 
by the efforts of recreation. Indeed, 
recreation as a possible preventative of 
mental illress is slowly gaining recogni- 
tion. Psycniatrists, social scientists, ed- 
ucators, and a host of other professional 
groups are seeking some of the more 
direct relationships between recreation 
and mental health. 


Three phaszs of treatment 


Meanwhile, we are faced with the 
overwhelming number of people who are 
mentally ill and the problem of return- 
ing them to mental health. The treat- 
ment of m=2ntal illness is a multidisci- 
plinary process which normally consists 
of at least three phases. The first is the 
relief of symptoms and its accompany- 
ing effects >n the behavior of the indi- 
vidual. The second is the development 
of ego strength and ability to live more 
comfortably with the stresses and strains 
of normal living. The third, sometimes 


called rehabilitation, involves the edu- 


cation of the individual to live and work 
as a social being within the framework 
of the accepted behavior standard of the 
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community. Recreation plays a role in 
all three phases of treatment, but it is 
of particular importance in the final re- 
habilitation phase. Education for the 
use of leisure is an absolute necessity if 
the patient is to return to the commu- 
nity and live a life of happiness and 
productiveness. 

Techniques of recreation for the men- 
tally ill are developing into a substantial 
body of practices. Recent and dramatic 
advances in medical, psychological, and 


surgical techniques have made amazing 
strides toward better care and treatment 
of the physically and mentally ill. But, 
as Dr. Louis Linn of Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York, says: 


We must conclude that recreation is a nec- 
essity for the mental health of the patient, 
just as much as vitamins are for his physi- 
cal health. Good emotional balance is usu- 
ally not possible without the one, just as. 
often as physical survival is not without the 
other, 


Private Associations and Commercial Activities 


By WILLIAM AND CHARLOTTE ASTOR 


Abstract: A vast segment of recreation service is provided by agencies which 
operate without tax support; which provide their own personnel, salaries, and 
pensions; which maintain their own standards; and which have community out- 
reach. Does not this pattern offer a way of expanding recreation services with- 


out adding to the tax burden? 


LTHOUGH leisure activity through 
private associations and commercial 
agencies constitutes one of the major 
segments of the recreation movement, 
the subject is generally given as little 
academic attention as a church organist 
gives to calypso music. We propose, 
therefore, to discuss a pattern of recre- 
ation which operates without tax sup- 
port; which provides its own personnel, 
salaries, and pensions; maintains its own 
standards; and serves a vast public. 

To demonstrate the pattern of the pri- 
vate association, we shall discuss three 
representative organizations: the United 
States Golf Association, the American 
Bowling Congress, and the Society for 
the Preservation and Encouragement of 
Barber Shop Quartet Singing. Each of 
these organizations operates on a na- 
tional level as a membership service 
group seeking to advance the true spirit 
of the game or art; to adopt, enforce, 
and interpret rules for playing and par- 
ticipating; to provide tournament, cham- 
pionship, and contest performance; and 
to act as an authoritative national body 
for strengthening the purposes of the 
membership in ‘the local, voluntary 
societies. 


UNITED STATES GOLF ASSOCIATION 


The constitution of the United States 
Golf Association is explicit in defining 
the kind of local groups entitled to 


membership: they must be permanently 
organized clubs composed of “individual 
dues-paying members who manage their 
own affairs through officers and commit- 
tees whom they select.” Thus, the 
United States Golf Association is an 
organization créated by golfers for the 
benefit of golfers and controlled by golf- 
ers. Every player who walks the green 
is affected by USGA: in play regula- 
tions, handicapping, rules governing the 
marking of club irons, or the best meth- 
ods of fairway keeping. 

Since the organization was founded in 
1894, the need for it has increased as 
golf popularity itself has grown. Many 
years ago it became apparent that a 
single club, acting by itself, could not 
do certain things: clubs must have unity 
in a national organization impartially 
devoted to the good of the game, else 
disorder will exist. By common respon- 
sible action, golf is policed to satisfy 
the deep needs of men for good fellow- 
ship and fair play. Thus, by affirming 
a high ideal of sportsmanship, golf helps 
to produce health and balance. USGA 
exists to conserve and advance the best 
interest and true spirit of golf; its chief 
concern is how the game is played. As 
Grantland Rice put it: 


For when the One Great Scorer comes 
To mark against your name, 


1 Constitution, Article ITI, Section 2(a). 





Mr. and Mrs. William Astor are members of a well-known family of Basking Ridge, 


New Jersey, interested in civic and social affairs. 
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He writes—not that you have won or lost— 
But how you played the-game. 


Under the leadership of this private 
association, golf has become an integral 
part of community living—self-support- 
ing, self-respecting, and self-governing. 
Consider these'statistics. In 1956, there 
were in the United States 5,260 golf 


courses spread over half a million acres. 


and 3,680,000 golfers—-men, women, and 
. children—playing 65,700,000 rounds of 
golf. The value of land, courses, club- 
houses, equipment, and furnishings was 
$1,308,000,000. Golfers bought 38 per 
cent of the athletic and sporting-goods 


equipment—fishing and hunting equip- * 


ment excluded—at factory-selling prices 
totaling $51,262,963: Manufacturers 
sold 4,372,162 golf clubs for $26,262,- 
963; about 35,393,808 golf balls for 
- $19,142,906; and 570,140 golf bags for 
$5,186,849. Clubs spend $100,000,000 
during the year to maintain courses and 
grounds. Golf stands as a witness to 
the constructive power of the private 
association. 


AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS 


In 1956, the American Bowling Con- 
gress, founded in New York in 1895, 
reported 2,000,000 members. Giving 
direction to a sport which has some 
20,000,000 devotees, the Congress cli- 
maxes every bowling season with the 
colorful ABC Annual Championship 
Tournaments which annually involve 
from 25,000 to 40,000 bowlers. ABC 


has become the world’s largest sports _ 


organization. 

While ABC exists as a membership 
_ society, the majority of the bowling 
alleys are privately owned and commer- 
cially operated. Through the use of 
these alleys, bowlers spend more money 
` than any other sports group in America. 
One reason for this popularity is that 
ABC has made the game into.a sport 
by unselfish devotion to the rules and 


their enforcement. Such respect for 
bowling did not always exist. For 200 
years bowling was sorely beset by sel- 
fish interests and accompanied by gam- 
bling and excessive drinking. .The game 
fell into such disrepute that three states 
legislated the nine-pin game out of ex- 
istence. Over the decades and through 
sixty annual conventions, however, ABC 
demonstrated the democratic process at 
work by making a hundred changes in 
the constitution, the rules, and the by- 
laws. ABC has shown how a private 
association can provide American leisure 
activity and fellowship with a minimum 
of cost to the taxpayer, a minimum of 
public control and regulation, and a 
maximum of recreation service. 

Only the right sport, the right organi- 
zation, and the right leadership could by 
1956 have achieved this performance 
record: 


provided a powerful weapon against 
juvenile delinquency; banded 35,000 
church teams into leagues for the 
benefit of these churches; 

taught the lessons of democracy 
and sportmanship through upwards of 
20,000 business and factory leagues 
where employers and employees play 
together; 

reached in colleges, school systems, 
professions, banks, insurance groups, 
city, state, and federal bodies, and 
brought play into existence, thereby 
increasing morale within each circle; 
brought a “little bit of America” to 
over a hundred military bases abroad 
to thousands of men and women in 
service. 


The achievement of ABC is witness to 
the integrity and service of the private 
association—we repeat—in self-support- 
ing, self-governing recreation activities. 


BARBERSHOPPING 


Perhaps the Society for the Preser- 
vation and Encouragement of Barber 
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Shop Quartet Singing in America pro- 
vides the clearest picture of a private 
society at work. Unlike golf with its 
greens and bowling with its alleys, “sing- 
ing” makes no equipment demands. The 
SPEBSQSA, as the society is known, has 
some 26,000 adult male members organ- 
ized in 630 local chapters for purposes 
of mutual pleasure in the art of “organ- 


ized barbershopping.” The Society pub- - 


lishes a quarterly magazine called The 
Harmonizer. Seeking to effect “a mod- 
ern revival of a fading art” once popular 
in the age of gas lights in the “Gay 
Nineties,” SPEBSQSA promotes fellow- 
ship through the cultivation of an art 
which is a part of American folklore. 

Back in 1938'a Tulsa, Oklahoma 
tax attorney and an investment banker 
issued a half humorous letter to their 
friends. In part the communication 
read: 


In this age of dictators and government 
control of everything, about the only priyi- 
lege guaranteed by the Bill of Rights not 
in some way supervised or directed is the 
art of barbershop quartet singing. With- 
out a doubt, we still have the right of 
peaceable assembly, which I am advised by 
competent legal authority, includes quartet 
singing. The writers have for a long time 
thought that something should be done to 
encourage the enjoyment of this last re- 
maining vestige of human liberty. ‘There- 
fore, we have decided to hold a songfest 
on the roof garden of the Tulsa Club... . 


From the date of this letter, barber- 


shop harmony began to flourish through 


the support of a private association. 
Barbershop harmony is a combination 
produced by four voices, unaccompanied, 
with a high harmony part consistently 
sung above the melody. , 

The Society declares its ideology in a 
code printed on every membership card: 


1. We shall do everything in our power 
to perpetuate the Society. 


2. We shall deport ourselves and con- 
duct the Society’s functions in such 
a menner as to reflect credit upon the 
Society and its membership. 

3. We shall conform in all respects to 
the By-Laws of the Society and the 
rules from time to time promulgated 
by ics International Board of Direc- 
tors and House of Delegates. 

4. We shall accept for membership only 
congenial men of good character who 
love harmony in music or have a de- 
sire to harmonize, 

5. We shall exhibit a spirit of good fel- 
lowship toward all members. 

6. We shall refrain from forcing our 
songs upon unsympathetic ears. 

7. We shall not use our membership in 
the Society for personal gain. 

8. We shall not permit the introduction 
of colitical, religious, or similar con- 
troversial issues into the affairs of the 
Society. 

9. We shall, by our stimulus to good 
music and vocal harmony, endeavor 
to spread the Spirit of Harmony 
throughout the world. 

10. We shall render all possible altruistic 
service through the medium of bar- 
bershop harmony. i 


This ccde has influenced the develop- 
ment of the barbershop character as 
much as the tunes, The Old Songs, the 
Society’s zheme, and Keep America Sing- 
ing, the Society’s singing motto, reflect 
its spirit of fun and fellowship. The 
lyric of these songs are: 


The Old Songs, the Old Songs, 
The good old songs for me, 

I love to hear those minor chords 
And good close harmony... . 


Keep America singing all day long, 

Watch goodwill come a-winging on a song, 
Smile the while you are singing. 

Carry, carry your part, 

Keep a melody ringing in your heart. 
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Within the framework of the “barber- 

shopping” art, the Society provides a 
schedule of roles which encourage re- 
sponsibility as well as fun. On the 
chapter, district, and international level 
there are jobs: president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, chorus director, 
historian, librarian. There are many 
committee assignments for purposes of 
extension, publicity, programing, com- 
munity and armed forces service, mem- 
bership, and interchapter activity. The 
vigor of this self-supporting, self-govern- 
ing private association is evidenced by 
three significant activities which deserve 
special comment, namely: public service, 
self-study, and psychological under- 
standing. 
. Hundreds of chapters, for example, 
provide benefit performances for com- 
munity enterprises. Thus, in Clayton, 
Missouri, barbershoppers raised $2,000 
for a children’s park shelter. Jn Minne- 
apolis they assumed responsibility for 
raising funds to purchase special equip- 
ment for the Heart Hospital of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota—contributions to 
this fund have totaled over $37,000 in 
four years. 


Psychology of the Organization 


In seeking to understand the psycho- 
logical roots of its fellowship, the Society 
asked Dr. Max Kaplan, Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, University 
of Illinois, to examine its operations. 
Professor Kaplan reported: “Don’t 
underestimate what you can do for 
yourselves and your country. We are 
in the midst of vital changes in the or- 
ganization of artistic and leisure pur- 
suits.” Then he explained: 


Your organization is far more than a group 
of 25,000 men who sing together. It rep- 
resents one answer to the decision which 


America is making during these decades, 


a decision which seeks to answer the ques- 


tion, first, what will be done with art and 
music in this country, and second, what is 
happening to the men who are caught in a 
highly technical system which puts a pre- 
mium on specialization, fragmented persons, 
and consumers of mass-culture? 

The objectives upon which your organi- 
zation really grew may have gone unex- 
pressed. In the nature of things we do 
not go around making psychological or so- 
ciological analyses of our acts. “To pre- 
serve an American tradition,” as you as- 
sert, is fine; this makes you into an kis- 
torical society. But if you live and breathe 
and expand in more than numbers, then 
your objective has always been more than 
historical. .Rather, the larger objective of 
SPEBSQSA has always been to assert your- 
selves as human beings; to find through 
song some salvation as persons with some 
integrity to seek fellowship with other men, 
not on a functional basis -of buyer and 
seller, or producer to distributor, but as 
John and Joe. This view of things puts 
the primary emphasis on the social results 
of the quartet; social less in the sense of 
sociability than of men relating themselves 
to others as men rather than as function- 
aries in an impersonal set of actions. If 
SPEBSQSA continues to underestimate its 
significance in American life, then it will 
fail to realize its ultimate potential. That 
is, if the Society’s fortune hinges on main- 
taining a single medium of choral or en- 
semble material and a single style of ren- 
dition, it becomes a force of conservatism. 
It looks backward. It will lose members 


- and fail to attract new blood. If, on the 


other hand, the Society utilizes the “Old 


- Songs” as an entree for men into the world 


of participation, fun, and creativity with 
others, then its humbler objective takes on 
infinitely vast perspective. In the second 
case, there will always be an interest in 
these old songs, but opportunity is also pro- 
vided for men whose beginnings in creativ- 
ity urge them on to larger experience. The 
urge in man to create, to invent, to paint, 
to explore new territories, to think new 
thoughts—is not a static thing. It seeks 
always to grow into a larger world.” 


2Personal Report to the Barber Shop Or- 
ganization by Max Kaplan. 
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OTHER REPRESENTATIVE SOCIETIES 


-We should like to continue with our’ 


discussion of the intrinsic power of the 
self-governing, self-supporting, private 
associations as they encourage personal 
satisfaction, provide for growth, and 
reach dynamically into the life of the 
community. We should like to describe 
the work of the American Rose Society, 
largest special plant society in the 
United States, 99 per cent of whose 
16,500 members are amateur gardeners 
who grow roses as a hobby. Emphasiz- 
ing as we do the fact that these private 
associations provide a service of fellow- 
ship without demands for tax funds or 
professional recreation leaders, we wish 
further to point out a few of the services 
which this representative group provides 
for the great fraternity of rose growers 
and rose lovers in every state and forty- 
five foreign countries. The Society is- 
sues an authoritative American Rose An- 
nual and publishes the American Rose 
Magazine devoted exclusively to infor- 
mation on the culture and use of roses. 
It maintains a mail lending library, sup- 
plies information on rose questions, and 
grants research fellowships to worthy 


TABLE 1—TeEn Most FREQUENTLY 
ENGAGED-IN LEISURE ACTIVITIES 








Per Cent or MARRIED 





CoupLes* 
ACTIVITIES 
MEN WOMEN 

Watch television........] 80.0 78.7 
Read for pleasure........] 68.3 74.1 
Repair things........... 51.3 21.6 
Garden... sonaa 33.4 35.2 
Go to parties........... 27.7 36.3 
Go to movies..........- 31.5 30.4 
Play cards, games........ 27.6 26.6 
Work on hobby....+....] 17.8 17.2 
Go to club meetings. .... 12.7 13.8 

12.9 


Exercise at home........ 9.9 


* Data by Alfred Polite Research, Inc., for 
the Northern American Newspaper Alliance. 


graduate students. It maintains records 
on all subjects pertaining to roses and 
operates a name registration system. 
The Society sponsors two national rose 
meetings and two national rose shows 
each year. It also holds district meet- 
ings and shows. Training rose judges 
and setting standards of rose excellence 
is another contribution of the society. 
It grants ewards for notable achieve- 
ments in rase matters and for new rose 
originations adapted to American cul- 
ture. 

The Netional Council of State Gar- 
den Clubs is another representative pri- 
vate associetion. Through some 125000 
clubs with 290,000 members in forty-five 
states, it promotes the love of flowers as 
a hobby. 

The work of Severino Montano is 
still anothsr example of private as- 
sociations. Under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, he returned to 
the Philippine Islands after studying 
drama at Yale University and‘ organized 
some forty-two native arena theaters— 
all of wkich are self-supporting, self- 
governing. 

From cur discussion of the private, 
interest-centered society, we wish to turn 
to a discussion of the professional devel- 
opment of recreation facilities by pri- 
vate capita! under private leadership. 


CoMMERZIAL RECREATION: A CASE 
HisTORY 


In 1948 Professor Cecil B. Hollings- 
worth, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of California, proposed 
to the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors a program under which he 
would lease a park area overgrown with 
weeds for development as a golf course. 
At the erc of the lease, he would sur- 
render the facility to the county. Hol- 
lingsworth proceeded to build two golf 
courses, a complete,club house with café, 
locker rooms, and golf shop facilities. 
Underwriting the development cost, the 
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professor and his associates made an 
immediate outlay of $250,000 with final 
improvements adding still further to the 
cost. With careful bookkeeping which 
provides for amortization and payment 
of taxes, Hollingsworth estimates that 
the project, during the lifetime of the 
lease, will net the county $375,000 in 
cash rentals plus tax payments to fed- 
eral, state, and county governments. He 
will deliver the property to the county 
as a matured business, all expenses 
amortized, and without civil servants 
claiming pension benefits. 

In 1956, golfers played 85,000 rounds 
on the courses at no expense to the 
county for the recreation service. Over 
100 industrial, fraternal, religious, edu- 
cational, and other groups used the fa- 
cilities. Indeed, Hollingsworth’s experi- 
ence has demonstrated, as we see it, that 
the development and administration of 
facilities by private enterprise is sound 
and profitable, both for the municipality 
and for the investor. 

It is Hollingsworth’s opinion that all 
services for which fees and charges are 

made should be operated under license. 
`- He further holds that if a municipality 

chooses to enter into the commercial 
operation of a recreation plant, it should 
compete on equal terms with private 
enterprise in all respects, including re- 
turn on investment, efficiency of opera- 
tion, standards of service, and payment 
into municipal treasuries of funds equal 
to all taxes paid by private enterprise 
on equivalent operations. He says: 


If the municipality is to enter upon a com- 
mercial enterprise with taxpayers’ money, 
the taxpayer should be entitled to a return 
equal to that invested in the hands of pri- 
vate enterprise.® i 


From his experience, Hollingsworth 
compares concepts of private and public 
‘recreation. Public recreation, he says, 


3 Personal communication between Cecil B. 
Hollingsworth and William Astor, April 1957. 


is primarily interested in recreation serv- 
ice of the highest quality for the greatest 
number of citizens of the community at 
a cost within the tax means of the com- 
munity: it should not be interested in 
running a business. Private enterprise 
is primarily interested in recreation serv- 
ice of the highest quality for the greatest 
number of people it can serve at a cost 
within that community for reasonable 
profit on the investment and service 
rendered. 


PRIVATELY SUPPORTED REGIONAL 
RECREATION PROGRAM: A 
Case History 


To complete our demonstration of the 
pattern of leisure activities carried on 
through private associations and com- 
mercial activities without tax support, 
we wish to discuss the program of Rec- 
reation Promotion and Service, Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware. Known as 
RP&S and directed by George T. Sar- 
gisson, the program was established by 
a group of citizens in 1945 to help pro- 
mote and service activities in northern 
Delaware. RP&S is financed entirely by 
membership dues and contributions from 
more than 857 members and by rental 
and service charges. It receives no 
money from the community fund, nor 
from city or county taxes. It works pri- 
marily as counselor to a host of private 
societies. In 1957, for example, its 
working list showed about one hundred 
special interests with such range as the 
Roosevelt Homing Pigeon Club to the 
Delaware Doll and Toy Collectors Club, 
and from the Delaware Field Hockey 
Association to the Gordon Heights Bag 
Pipe Band.* 


4 For those interested in a specific example 
of the way the Delaware community works, 
we suggest a reading of the booklet Wilming- 
ton Automotive Activities, Inc. This brochure 
tells the story of how a community channeled 
automotive enthusiasm into a creative com- 
munity activity. 


The Armed Forces 


By SuHEerwoop Gates and Harotp W. WiiiiaMs + 


Abstract: Recreation has a firmly established place in the Armed Forces. As 
our military establishment has grown and become an important segment of our 
national life, recreation programs in the Armed Forces have also developed to 
the point where they are becoming accepted as an important but normal phase of 


the American recreation movement. 


Outdated philosophies of military recreation 


based on charitable considerations are being replaced by modern concepts of the 
function of free-time programs in military settings. , 


66 ORALE,” said Mr. Fosdick, “is 

as important as ammunition.” ? 
Most students of military history accept 
the premise that in many circumstances 
proper recreation opportunities are im- 
portant to good morale. That is the 
traditional justification for the publicly 
supported recreation system in our 
Armed Forces. 

Today there is a broader justification. 
Virtually all of our able-bodied young 
men are required to undergo some sort 
of military service. Families, friends, 
teachers, and ministers recognize that 
military service can be either a construc- 
tive developmental experience or a pe- 
riod of moral and cultural retrogression. 

World War I marked a period of great 
improvisation. Just as we were unpre- 
pared to fight a war, so were we unpre- 
pared to organize free-time activities for 
the men who fought it. The military 
leaders were concerned solely with im- 
provising a fighting force. Civilians 

1 The views expressed in this article are those 
of the authors. They do not necessarily re- 
flect the official views of the Department of 
the Air Force or the Department of Defense. 

2“Report to the Secretary of War on the 
Activities of Welfare Organizations Serving 
with the A.E.F.” (June 1, 1919) by Raymond 
B. Fosdick, Chairman, War Department Com- 
mission on Training Activities. 


stepped in to fashion organizations de- 
voted to the welfare and morale of that 
force. For the most part these efforts 
were financed by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

Ostensibly, the military services were 
able.to devote their entire energies to the 
prosecution of the war, but this was not 
so. Mr. Fosdick reported that a special 
division of General Pershing’s staff 
was devoted largely to settling quarrels 
among the various civilian agencies com- 
peting with each other for money and 
glory. Logically he recommended that 
the “leisure time program in the Army 
of the future can best be carried on by 
the Army itself.” 8 The War Department 
accepted his recommendation, but it 
took twenty-one years for its Morale 
Division to be established in 1940. 

The pattern for World War II was es- 
tablished in the Fosdick report. Every- 
thing on the military installation was to 
be handled by the military. Recreation 
in civilian communities would be han- 
dled by civilian agencies which were to 
be organized into a single nonsectarian 
organization. Mr. Fosdick made one 
other important and perceptive observa- 


‘tion in his report when he declared that 


3 Ibid. 


Sherwood Gates, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., is Chief, and Harold W. Williams, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is Deputy Chief, Office of Community Services, Personnel Services Division, 


Headquarters United States Air Force. 
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military personnel resented the charit- 
able approach of the private agencies, 
especially the competitive publicity re- 
garding what was done for them. 

World War II marked a vast expan- 
sion in the recreation program of the 
Armed Forces. Large quantities of rec- 
reation supplies were bought. Civilian 
agencies mobilized on a comparable 
scale, and the federal government estab- 
lished the Office of Community War 
Services, 


LARGE NUMBERS OF TRANSIENTS SERVED 


The activities which resulted from 
these expenditures of manpower and 
money were built around large numbers 
of people who had to be served in an 
atmosphere of transiency. There was 
no time to waste in teaching, in organ- 
izing self-directed. activities or in ex- 
perimenting with leisure programs. Men 
had to have entertainment, a place to sit 
down in comfort, an opportunity to play 
or watch athletics, and some opportuni- 
ties for approved social life. Measured 
by the needs of the times, many of the 
programs were successful. 

In athletics, the Navy led the way by 
organizing a large sports program. Ex- 
tensive programs of sports and enter- 
tainment were supervised by experienced 
civilian recreation directors who were 
granted direct commissions as welfare 
and recreation officers. 

These vast organizations, like the rest 
of the components of the Armed Forces, 
rapidly demobilized in the period after 
World War II except within the Armies 
of Occupation where extensive recrea- 
tion programs similar to those in effect 
during World War II were maintained. 

By the end of World War II, practi- 
cally everybody agreed that programs of 
some sort were needed during a war. 
However, this need was based largely on 
moral grounds. - Civilians felt that they 
owed something to help the boys. Oth- 


ers felt that recreation programs were 
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needed to keep the soldiers out of the 
fleshpots. The place of recreation in the 
armed services in peacetime was not yet 
firmly estaklished. There was little or 
no expressed understanding of recrea- 
tion as a vi-al force in self-development 
and the art of living. 

A big stap forward was taken in 1951 
when the President released the report 
of his Committee on Religion and Wel- 
fare in the Armed Forces.* It found 
that adequate opportunities to partici- 
pate in wholesome free-time activities 
were essential from three important 
standpoints. First, they were important 
in shaping character. Second, they were 
important to national understanding and 
support of the Armed Forces. And 
third, they were important in increasing 
the efficieccy of job performance." 

With the end of the Korean conflict 
and the settling down again to: the alert 
calmness cf a cold war, it became clear 
to many veople in the Armed Forces 
that what a man does when he is not 
working, sleeping, or eating is a critical 
factor affecting many crucial military - 
problems. Recreation in the Armed 
Forces is in a state of encouraging tran- 
sition from outworn concepts, which 
date back io the Civil War, to new con- 
cepts whick recognize the comparative 
stability and maturity of our Armed 
Forces and the impact which they have 
on our national culture. 


FaTTERN OF SERVICES 


The one hbase of recreation program- 
ing which is more or less common to all 
services is sports and athletics. Camp, 
station, arc base leagues abound in vir- 
tually all sports. 

Within the Army and the Air Force, 

4 Free Timz in the Armed Forces: a Study 
of the Armed Forces’ Special Services and Rec- 
reation Programs by the Presidents Committee 
on Religion cnd Welfare in the Armed Forces 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1951). 5 

5 Ibid., p. =. 


THE ARMED FORCES 


the service club program traditionally’ 


ranks next to sports and athletics when 
one thinks of recreation. The service 
club is the direct descendant of the cen- 
ters built on military installations during 
World War I by the religious agencies 
and a first cousin of the downtown 
Armed Forces club. 

One of the biggest difficulties en- 
countered in efforts to make the service 
club truly a community center has been 
the traditional feeling held by many 
senior officers, as well as by service club 
directors, that the service club is a haven 
for the lower-ranking enlisted man; and 
thus that any program which interferes 
with his desire to play pool, cards or 
ping-pong, or just sit in a comfortable 
chair must be excluded. This makes it 
` difficult to schedule meetings and pro- 
grams for groups with similar interests 


whose members comprise officers, non- 


commissioned officers, and civilians. 

The service club program does not ex- 
haust the nonathletic arid nonsocial as- 
pects of recreation on military installa- 
tions. Although music is not as central 
to military recreation as it was in past 
days, various musical programs are still 
offered: music appreciation, vocal sing- 
ing, including barbershop quartets and 
choruses, and instrumental programs. 
Arts and crafts and hobby programs are 
expanding every year, and most installa- 
tions have facilities for woodworking, 
leathercraft, photography, modeling, and 
small crafts. An interesting program, 
particularly popular in the Air Force, 
centers around the automotive hobby 
shop.® 

6 Since the authors are more closely con- 
nected with the Air Force than with the other 
services, many of the examples in this article 
are taken from Air Force experience. The 
. reader should not automatically assume that 
similar examples could not be found just as 
readily in the other services. The authors 
apologize for any slights to the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps and assure all partisans of 


these services that such slights are uninten- 
tional, 
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_ All kinds of activities and clubs can 
be found on military installations, but 
for the most part they exist because of 
some interested and enthusiastic group, 
rather than because of a planned and 
systematic recreation program. Under- 
standably, many military recreation 
leaders are calling for concerted efforts 
to encourage more of these groups. 

Good libraries are prevalent through- 
out the military services, and although 
they are not always considered a part 
of the recreation program, they deserve 
mention because they provide almost 
every military person with an opportu- 
nity to indulge in recreation reading. 

Entertainment, which is usually left to 
commercial sources in ‘civilian communi- 
ties, occupies a large portion of the en- 
ergies of military recreation leaders. Sol- 
dier shows and talent shows are preva- 
lent. Even more so, there is a great deal 
of activity in “booking” acts for clubs 
and messes. ' 

Both the Army and the Air Force 
treat motion pictures as commercial en- 
tertainment, and profits from admission 
fees help support other recreation ex- 
penditures. However, the Navy consid- 
ers motion pictures as an integral part of 
its recreation program especially aboard 
ship. Hence, it is forced to spend funds . 
for this purpose which might otherwise 
be used in expanding recreation pro- 
grams along different lines. 


CENTERS FOR SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


For noncommissioned officers and of- 
ficers, there are clubs or “messes” on 
virtually every installation which serve 
as a center for social activities, a place 
to dine and dance, and a meeting place 
for wives’ groups and other activities. 
In many respects these correspond more’ 
to private clubs in civilian communities 
than they do to public recreation com- 


- munity centers; and yet they are closely 


related to Armed Forces recreation pro- 
grams, providing a home for the major 
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portion of the free-time activities of 
many noncommissioned officers and offi- 
cers as well as of their wives. 

The service club for enlisted men and 
the clubs or messes for noncommissioned 
officers and officers contribute to a sys- 
tem of recreation by rank for the men in 
the Armed Forces and their wives. Since 
much of this recreation has traditionally 
been social in type, it is natural that this 
be true. : 


However, recreation and social pro-- 


grams for children of military families 
are sponsored without regard to the mili- 
tary rank of the father. Of late there 
has been recognition of the need for 
more extensive military interest in youth 
programs.’ : 

Extensive recreation programs for pa- 
tients in military hospitals are conducted 
by the American National Red Cross 
under the supervision of hospital com- 
manders. These programs constitute a 
specialized phase of recreation in the 
Armed Forces. 

Military chaplains play an important 
role in recreation for military personnel. 
Aboard Navy ships, they are often as- 
signed major roles in organizing sports, 
tours, and informal games; in all the 
services they can generally be .counted 

„on to support and to help promote 
worthwhile recreation activities. Be- 
cause of his traditional freedom of ac- 
cess to the commander, the chaplain 
plays an important role in calling the 
commander’s attention to’ recreation in- 
adequacies. 


AMPLE FACILITIES PROVIDED 


It is the policy of the Department of 
Defense to promote and provide a well- 
rounded morale, welfare and ‘recreational 
program to insure the physical and mental 
well-being of its personnel. Adequate free- 
time facilities should be provided, operated 

T The Air Force youth program is described 
in Air Force Manual 34-3, “Recreational and 
Social Programs for Children of Air Force 
Families” (Washington, D. C., March 1956). 
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and maintained through financial support 
tendered by the Federal Government.® 


With these words, the Department of 
Defense for the first time set forth a 
firm policy on the provision of recreation 
facilities fcr the Armed Forces. Prior to 
that time, such facilities had been built 
either by appropriated funds or nonap- 
propriated funds, depending on the skill 
with which commanders could insert 
recreation facilities in the military con- 
struction program, or on the current 
state of the welfare fund treasury. 

Currently, the over-all direction of 
recreation programs in the Armed Forces 
is largely in the. hands of military offi- 
cers. Bota the Army and the Air Force 
hire professional civilian service club di- 
rectors, lergely women; and all three 
services hire a number of civilian ath- 
letic supervisors. In overseas areas, 


_ where exchange and motion picture prof- 


its tend to be higher than they are in the 
United States, there is a greater number 
of professional arts and crafts super- 
visors and other professional civilian rec- 
recreation supervisors. Of late, the Air 
Force has begun to hire civilian youth 
directors, and some recreation directors 
have been hired to supervise the entire 
installation recreation program. 

Lack of good leadership in its recre- 
ation programs is a recurring charge 
against tae Armed Forces. Back in 
1951, the President’s Committee on Re- 


. ligion and Welfare in the Armed Forces 


stated that qualified military personnel 
were not “available for proper super- 
vision of the over-all aspects of the free- 
time program,” °? and that standards. of 
recruitment and training were inade- 
quate and career inducements insufficient 
to attract sufficiently high-caliber per- 
sons. Substantially the same charge can 
be made <oday. 


8 Department of Defense Directive 1330.2 
(Washington, D. C., January 1953), paragraph 
2 


9 Op. cit. (note 4, supra), p. 36. 
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Today county and municipal recrea- 
tion departments are playing an increas- 
ingly fruitful role in providing normal, 
wholesome recreatión experiences for 
military personnel and their families. 
Largely through. the efforts of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association and its 
special defense related services, public 
recreation executives have come to real- 
ize that nearby military installations are 
just another community neighborhood. 
This new neighborhood has special char- 
acteristics, to be sure, but its residents 
can contribute much to, and benefit 
greatly from, public recreation programs. 


Lack oF PARTICIPATION 


Although the place of recreation in 
the military scene has been established, 
many problems remain. One is a dis- 
appointing lack of participation in mili- 
tary recreation programs. While pub- 
lished figures reveal a large number 
participating in military recreation pro- 
grams, an analysis of these figures will 
show that an even larger number seldom, 
if ever, takes part in an organized rec- 
reation program. The Air Force made a 
study of the participation of 5,000 air- 
men in off-duty activities during the pre- 
‘ceding two-week period. The research 
revealed that during this period not a 
single listed recreation activity at- 
tracted, not even once, more than half 
the people interviewed. Only 12 per 
cent went to school or to a library. 
Only 43 per cent participated in a sport 
despite the fact that the interviews were 
conducted during the summer months. 
If an individual went to the swimming 
pool once, he was considered a sports 
participant. Only 28 per cent went to 
a dance. Only 28 per cent went on a 
picnic. Only 20 per tent went to the 
service club.?° 


10 From an unpublished report on off-duty 
activities, morale, and performance of airmen, 
by Raymond F. Gould and Ernest A. Barth, 
. August 1953. 
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Moreover, if the participation figures 
are low for such a popular activity as 
sports, it can be readily assumed that 
they will be much lower for arts 
and crafts, hobby, photography, music, 
drama, and other interests of this type. 
The fact that a large percentage of the 
Armed Forces do relatively little in their 
spare time is easily masked when many 
are concentrated in one place, and even 
a small percentage of participants will 
tax the facilities of a service club or 
gymnasium. 

Recreation illiterates abound in the 
Armed Forces as they do in civilian life. 
The fact that so many young people, 
coming out of our communities and 
going into the Armed Forces lack many 
of the basic recreation skills should be 
a matter of concern for civilian recrea- 
tion leaders. 


RECREATION MANAGERS 


There is evidence that military leaders 
are looking for more professionalism in 
those who work in Armed. Forces rec- 
reation; that is, individuals for whom 
recreation is a profession. In the Air 


` Force, there is a growing movement to 


place experienced and well-trained rec- 
reation managers in supervisory posi- 
tions at base and command level in the 
confident expectation that these new 
people will bring to their jobs the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of the best in ci- 
vilian. recreation. 

These trends will bring better leader- 
ship to recreation in the Armed Forces 
with the result that programs will in- 


11 Colonel R. E. Sliker, Chief, Personnel 
Services Division, Headquarters USAF, told the 
field staff. of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, on September 27, 1956: “. . . money, 
materials and recognition are not nearly so ` 
limiting today as are effective organization and 
skilled management. ... our basic problem 
[is] an integration of activities under trained 
direction toward the gainful fulfillment of lei- 
sure time.” 
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crease in attractiveness, participation 
will go up, and greater satisfaction will 
be derived from recreation activities. 
Intelligent self-interest should prompt 
civilian recreation agencies to give full 
co-operation in helping to improve the 
quality and variety of recreation ex- 
periences for personnel in the Armed 
Forces, Despite a growing trend toward 
manning our military forces with profes- 
sional careerists, it is clear that for many 
years the Armed Forces will continue to 
graduate many young people into civil- 
ian life. These young people will be the 
parents, the participants, the voters, and 
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the board members who will influence 
the development of community recrea- 
tion programs. Any attitudes, good or 
bad, which these military alumni de- 
velop toward organized recreation while 
they are in the Armed Forces should be 
matters of concern for the leaders in the 
American recreation movement. In the 
long run, the goals of recreation in the 
Armed Forces and the goals of recrea- 
tion in civilian communities are identi- 
cal. The methods for achieving these 
goals are gradually becoming similar, 
and the leaders will soon become inter- 
changeabls. 


International Relationships 
By Tuomas E. Rivers 


Abstract: On the international level there exists a fabric of functional societies 


concerned with recreation. 


Over the -years the machinery for recreation co- 
operation and exchange developed piecemeal. 


Now the international recreation 


program is taking form as a comprehensive movement. The challenge still out- 


runs the achievement. 


HE interaction of peoples and the 


diffusion of culture have developed. 


a nexus of shared recreation skills and 
a global fabric of interests mobilized 
through a multitude of international 
associations. 


From the beginning of history, recre- 


ation pursuits grew out of the activities 
of daily life such as fishing, hunting, 
painting, drawing, ceramics, and archery 
competitions. They stemmed further 
from adult development of childhood 
pleasures: running, leaping, jumping, 
and throwing. Music, dancing, decla- 
mation, and other manifestations of re- 
ligious observances became a part of the 
culture of ancient times. Eating, drink- 
ing, banqueting, and conversing became 
leisure habits in Rome. For the aris- 
tocracy, sedentary games developed. It 
was in Greece that leisure came to be 
regarded as a goal of life. Said Aris- 
totle: “. .. and the souls well-being 
seems to be found in leisure.” 

In all the ancient civilizations, and 
especially in those which for periods 
spread over large parts of the known 


world, exchange of games and other rec- 


reation activities occurred. Today evi- 
dences of cultural diffusion are on every 
hand. One finds versions of tag and 
- hide-and-seek games thousands of miles 
from their assumed birthplace. Tennis 
came from France; polo from Asia by 


‘way of English officers; lacrosse from - 


the American Indians; basketball from 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 





Development of Olympic games are 
the best-known example of international 
sports collaboration. Long before the 
Christian era, athletic competitions con- 
stituted a part of the Greek tradition, 
along with oratory, music, drama, and 
art. Under the Roman emperors the 
original concept of the Olympics was 
lost. The games deteriorated into pro- 
fessional carnivals and circuses until 
they were banned by Theodosius in 394 
A.D. In 1894. Baron Pierre de Couber- 
tin, of France, revived the idea of the 
Olympics and in 1896 enlisted nine na- 
tions to send athletes to the first modern 
Olympic contest. Since then, thousands 
of representatives from more than half- 
hundred nations have competed. In 
1924 the games were expanded to in- 
clude winter Olympic games. 

Other international federations oper- 
ate to stimulate competition, set stand- 
ards, and give information and enthu- 
siasm; a representative list follows. The 
International Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion, for example, approves world track 
and field records. The International 
Swimming Federation certifies world 
swimming records. In 1947 the Union 
Cycliste Internationale set up classifica- 
tions for world bicycle racing records. 


ROLE OF THE NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


From its founding in 1906, the Na- 
tional Recreation Association of the 
United States (NRA) recognized the 





Thomas E. Rivers, New Y ork City, Director General of the International Recreation 
Association, has been a leadér in the recreation movement for more than forty years. 
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importance of international collabora- 
tion. World travelers, promoting recrea- 
tion in the United States, met and talked 
with leaders of many countries. Under 
the encouragement of NRA, L. H. Weir 
wrote the volume Europe at Play, while 
Herbert May and Dorothy Petgen made 
the study of recreation in Europe issued 
under the title Leisure and Its Uses. In 
1930-31 the National Recreation Associ- 
ation brought L. P. Jacks, President of 
Manchester College, Oxford, to the 
United States to tour the nation and in- 
. terpret the significance of recreation de- 
velopments. The impact of Dr. Jacks’s 
visit was great. Of his work, Joseph Lee 
said: “He lifted our sights as to the im- 
portance of what we were doing.” 

The First International Recreation 

Congress was held in Los Angeles in 
1932. One hundred and one delegates 
from twenty-five countries attended it. 
In a closing word to the Congress, How- 
ard Braucher, NRA Chief Executive, 
said: . 
The whole world seemed a more beautiful 
place. Each country drew very near to 
each other, and the boundaries seemed to 
connect rather than to separate. Some- 
thing beautiful, priceless, was seen to lie at 
the heart of each country. The language of 
play and recreation activity proved fairly 
universal. The light in the speakers’ eyes, 
the outreach of the human spirit, the music 
and song and dance of the various nations 
required no interpretation. 


The warm friendliness and enthusiasm 
which characterized this Congress should 
have guaranteed a national development 
of recreation activities in all the coun- 
tries represented. And indeed, begin- 
nings in Japan, Mexico, South America, 
and Australia were actually made after 
the Congress. But the tragedy of war 
reduced both national growth and the 
opportunity for international co-opera- 
tion. The current development of inter- 
national recreation owes something to 
the events of the decade 1941-51; the 
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global dispersion of Allied troops served 
a historic purpose in exchanging forms 
of recreation. The new position of world 
leadership thrust upon the United States 


resulted in more inquiries about America 


on the one hand and on the other a 
widening awareness of the need for the 
United States to extend recreation con- 
sultation. 


INTERNATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


At this moment of heightened interest, 
the National Recreation Association of 
Japan asked the National Recreation 
Association of the United States to send 
the present author as a delegate to 
the Japanese Recreation Congress and to 
conduct a series of conferences through- 
out Japan on the values of recreation. 
En route, he visited thirteen countries, 
conferred with leaders, shared concepts 
of recreation, and established channels 
for future mutual helpfulness. As a re- 
sult of this exploration, the International 
Recreation Service of the National Rec- 
reation Association was established to 
provide a temporary central service . 
agency for the assistance of recreation 
leaders, agencies, and associations in all 
parts of the world. 

In 1955, the present author, under the 
auspices of the National Recreation As- 
sociation, visited twenty-two countries. 
National recreation associations or com- 
parable bodies were already active in 
Japan, England, Italy, Israel, Egypt, 
Sweden, Holland, France, and other 
countries. New associations were started 
in Iran, Pakistan, Brazil, Ceylon, and | 
Germany. In other countries, govern- 
ment bureaus and private agencies were 
stimulated to further action. 


Co-OPERATIVE EXCHANGE PROJECT 


In 1956 the first International Co- 
operative Community Recreation Ex- 
change project was undertaken. The 
International Service of the National 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Recreation Association became the of- 
ficial host to nineteen leaders enrolled 
in the project. Under NRA leader- 
ship, communities across the nation ex- 
tended, their hospitality. It was not a 
one-sided affair, however. Representa- 
tives from Asian countries addressed 
local clubs, taught their national games 
and songs, built warm personal friend- 
ships in remote communities where a 
man from Iraq or Pakistan had never 
trod the streets before. These guests 
from other lands finished their four- 
months’ professional experience in the 


United States by attending the Interna-' 
tional Recreation Congress held at Phil- ` 


adelphia. Delegates were present from 
thirty-one countries. A pageant of 
brotherhood, addresses by leaders from 
every continent, and many conferences 
expressed the unity of the world. 

At this Conference, on October 3 
1956, the International Recreation As- 
sociation was formally launched. An 
International Advisory Committee was 
established, and partial support for the 
initial program for three years was pro- 
vided. This voluntary agency, working 
with an independent international board 
of directors on the world level for the de- 
velopment of individual and community 
life, offers an opportunity for devoted 
, leadership and philanthropy. ` 

In 1957 the IRA at the request of the 
United States Department of State un- 
dertook the leadership of the Second 
Community Recreation Exchange proj- 
ect. It brought sixteen leaders to the 
United States from Asia, Central America, 
and Africa. The participants in the Co- 
operative Exchange Projects have gone 
back to their countries, fired with en- 
thusiasm to translate their American ex- 
periences into programs adapted to the 
culture of their country and adequate to 
their needs. 

Until recent years the machinery for 
international co-operation and exchange 
had developed piecemeal. Now that 
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international organization has become a 
part of the structure of the modern 
world, circumstances combine to ad- 
vance the sense of international commu- 
nity by the development of a compre- 
hensive recreation movement. Much 
has been accomplished, but the challenge 
still outruns the achievement. As Gen- 
eral Carlos P. Romulo, a Vice-President 
of the International Recreation Associa- 
tion, says: “Safety and security are not 
enough. The fulfillment of the human 
potential remains today as it has always 
been the main business of the human 
race.” 


REPRESENTATIVE INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


SPORTS 


Federation Internationale de Boules 


- Federation Internationale de Bobsleigh et 


de Tobogganing 
Federation Internationale de Curling 
International Amateur Basketball Federa- 
tion 
International Amateur Boxing Association 
International Badminton Federation 


_International Bowling Board 


International Canoe Federation 
International Cyclists Union 
International’ Equestrian Federation 
International Federation for Archery 
International Federation for Camping and 
Caravanning 
International Federation of Women’s Hoc- 
key Associations 
International Fencing Federation 
International Football Association 
International Gymnastic Federation 
International Handball Federation 
International Hunting Council 
International Ice Hockey Federation 
International ‘Lawn Hockey Federation 
International Lawn Tennis Federation 
International Motocycle Federation 
International Roller Skating Federation 
International Rowing Federation 
International Shooting Union 
International Skating Union 
International Skiing Association 
International Swimming Federation 
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International Tennis Federation 

International Volley Ball Association 

International Water Polo Board 

International Wrestling Federation 

International Yacht Racing Union 

Union Internationale de Pentathlon Mod- 

erne 

Union Internationale Motonautique 
GAMES AND HOBBIES 

European Bridge League 

Federation Internationale de Philatélie 

International Chess Federation 

International Stamp Collectors’ Association 

Numismatic League 


INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 
DRAMA 
International Amateur Theatre Assocation 
International Theatre Institute i 
Union of Amateur Cinema 


, MUSIC 
European Association of Music Festivals 
International Folk Music Council 
International Music Council 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music 
United Nations International Symphony 
and Music Institute 


DANCING 
International Council of Ballroom Dancing 


LIBRARY 
Federation of Library Associations 
Youth Library 
ART AND MUSEUMS 

International Council of Museums 
International Society for Education Through 

Art 

MISCELLANEOUS 

European Society of Culture ; 
International Committee on Open Air Edu- 

cation 
International Radio Union 
International Union for Protection of Na- 

ture 
Organizing Committee of the International 

Muslim Academy of Sciences, Letters, 

and Art 
UNESCO 

WORLD FRIENDSHIP AND COMMUNITY 
` DEVELOPMENT _ 

Community Development Projects 
Cooperative Women’s Guild 
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Federation for Housing and Town Planning 
Federation for Rights of Man 
Federation of Settlements 
International Association for Early Child- 
hood Education 
International Conference on Social Work 
International Federation of Social Workers 
International Folk Schools 
International Friendship League 
International Help for Children 
International Union for Child Welfare 
Movement for Fraternal Union Among 
Races and People 
National Council of Women of Various 
Countries 
Pan American Union Travel Projects 
Touring Institute 
World Alliance of YMCA’s 
World Friendship Federation 
YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 
First International Student Conference on 
Cultural Activities 
Institute of International Education 
International Boy Scouts 
International Federation of Catholic Youth 
International Fellowship of Former spouts 
and Guides 
International Union of Students 
World Assembly of Youth 
World Association of Girl Guides and Girl 
Scouts 
World Federation of Democratic Youth 
World Festival ; 
World Youth Friendship League 
Youth Hestel Association 
HANDICAPPED 
Comité International des Sports Silencieux 
Conference of World Organizations Inter- 
ested in the Handicapped 
European League for Mental Health 
Federation Internationale Médecine Spor- 
tive 
Society for Welfare of Cripples 
World Council for Welfare of Blind 
World Federation of Deaf 
WORKERS 
Federation of Workers’ Educational Associ- 
ation 
International Federation of Workers’ Travel 
Associations 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union 
International Workers’ Sport Association 


Recreational Boating: The Nation’s Family Sport 


By Josepu E. CHOATE 


Abstract: Thirty million Americans are participating in recreational boating as 
a major form of leisure activity. They will spend $1,500,000,000 on a total of 
6,500,000 pleasure craft this year. How did boating redch these fantastic pro- 
portions and what are the reasons for its growth, particularly in those years fol- 
lowing World War II? Reasons are given for the rise of recreational boating as 


the nation’s number one family sport. 


HIRTY million American men, 
i women, and children will have ‘spent 
part of their leisure time during 1957 
taking an active part in recreational 
boating. Two out of every eleven per- 
sons in this country have discovered 
the pleasures of the waterways and the 
healthful relaxation of life aboard a 
motor boat or sailing craft. 

Heirs to a marine heritage of such 
titanic sailormen as Christopher Colum- 
bus, John Paul Jones, the Cape Ann 
skippers of the Yankee clipper ships, 
Oliver Hazard Perry, and Admirals Far- 
ragut and Dewey, the boatmen of mod- 
ern America operate in the neighborhood 
of 6,500,000 pleasure craft of all sizes 
from six to upwards of one hundred feet 


on our oceans, sounds and bays, lakes, 


rivers, ponds, and streams. To purchase 
and maintain this fabulous modern lei- 
sure armada, the staggering total of al- 
most one and one-half billion dollars 
will most probably be spent by the time 
the sands of time run out for 1957. 
Recreational boating has come to be 
called the nation’s top family sport. It 
is the most popular way for people from 
all walks of life to get out in the open 
air, to relax, to participate actively in 
that recreation, and to share in the fun 
with all members of their families. But 
it was not always this way. Back at the 
dawn of the twentieth century when rec- 


reational boating was in its infancy, it 
was a sport for the rich only. The men 
who built huge fortunes in railroads, 
banking, and oil all had their private 
yachts—gigantic steamships hundreds of 
feet long, luxuriously equipped for ocean 
travel. They had their sailing craft as 
well—big- topsail sloops and schooners 
manned by professional crews which 
they used for day racing, many times 
for wagers totaling thousands of dollars. 
The closest thing to what we know as 
the modern motor boat was the naphtha 
launch—a small, open craft, powered by 
cranky cumbersome naphtha-burning en- 
gines which gave off bad-smelling odors 
and cost a considerable amount of 
money. 

The only persons who could manage 
to spend time afloat were the upper 
classes who had the money and could 
take the time that “yachting,” as it was 
then called, demanded. Most Americans 
had to be content with sitting on the 
shore on a Sunday afternoon, watching 
the rich men’s boats ply back and forth. 
A real boating treat for the young swain 
of the “Gibson Girl” era was to rent a 
rowboat and take his best girl out on 
the park lake for an hour or two. 


15,000 PLEASURE CRAFT IN 1904 


In 1904 when the recreational boating 
industry was just getting its start and 
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banding together into a trade associa- 
tion, the National Association of Engine 
and Boat Manufacturers, there were 
only 15,000 pleasure craft afloat on 
American waters. Eleven years later 
this number had grown to more than 
400,000; this is attributable in part to 
the promotional efforts of the young in- 
dustry. The advent of the outboard 
motor in those years, first introduced by 
Cameron Waterman and then popular- 
ized by the team of Ole and Bess Evin- 
rude, was also responsible in part for 
this tremendous gain in the total num- 
ber of pleasure boats afloat. 

-The carefree, hectic, fun-seeking 
tempo of life in the “Roaring Twenties” 
sought new recreation outlets, and this 
quest for new thrills and spills had its 
effect on the nation’s boating. Motor- 
boat racing became a popular spectator 
sport, and nearly all Americans knew of 
Gar Wood and his Miss Americas. The 
pesky outboard, too, was adopted by 
speed-minded youngsters, and the sport 
of outboard racing got its start. Scott 
Matthews introduced the concept of 
the stock inboard cruiser—comfortable, 
beamy, and with ample living space for 
a small family. This was in direct op- 
‘position to the trend of some custom 
cruisers of the day which were being 
built long, narrow, and high powered for 
fast commuter runs or speedy trips to 
places like the Bahamas or Cuba where 
prohibition was not the law of the land. 
By the end of the Jazz-age decade, there 


were more than 1,500,000 boats in use.: 


When money was free and easy in the 
twenties and fun was the order of the 
day, boating was still very much a play- 
thing for the rich, With the great de- 
pression of the thirties and the whole 
shift in values, America’s boating was 
radically changed. People with little 
money to spend on recreation sought and 
found inexpensive craft for fishing or 
cruising. The outboard still was a 
. cranky contrivance, but it did offer in- 
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expensive marine power for the fisher- 
man and sportsman who wanted: to get 
away from his cares and worries ashore 
and do a little forgetting by himself or 
with a friend in the peace and seclusion 
of quiet coves, streams, and bays. The 
small, comparatively inexpensive one- 
design centerboard sailboats made their 
debut during this period. The intro- 
duction of the Comet, Snipe, and Light- 
ning gave the sailing man a low-cost 
way to go afloat. Inboard cruiser build- 
ers turned away from the lavish, fast 
craft of the twenties and offered the 
public small, but comfortable, seaworthy, 
and liveable sedan cruisers. 


Urce to Do, Not to WatcH ` 


Boating was slowly ripening as a full- 
fledged mass recreation when World War 
II broke out, and boats and boatmen 
went to war. When the battle was done, 
the smoke cleared away, and men had 
come home, there was a new spirit 
abroad in the land. Many returning 
servicemen, filled with the pent-up de- 
sire to get the most out of life, decided 
that no longer would they be content 
to spend their leisure hours passively 
watching athletes perform on the dia- 
mond, the gridiron, or the basketball 
court. They were filled with an urge 
to do something themselves, and many 
turned to boating as a recreation in 
which they could take an active part. 
In that first full-buying year after the 
war, 1947, the industry did its best to 
meet what was a somewhat unexpected 
demand for boats, engines, and equip- 
ment. By the end of 1947, best esti- 
mates available indicated that there were 
about 2,440,000 pleasure craft in use 
in the United States. 

But if the men wanted to participate 
actively in recreation, their wives did not 
want to be left out. The ladies had had 
enough of saying goodbye to their men, 
even if only.for a few days or hours. 


They became willing and eager to follow 
their husbands out on the water; to 
learn how to operate motor boats and 
sailing craft; to learn to cook in a con- 
fined galley on a fussy two-burner stove; 
to learn to fish, water ski, and a thou- 
sand other new tricks and skills just to 


be able to share their leisure with the ` 


men. The youngsters, too, welcomed 
- the opportunity to get out on the water 
in the family boat. Given specific jobs 
of their own by the skipper, the boys 
and girls tried hard to earn his respect 
and approval, to develop their own 
sense of responsibility so that perhaps 
someday they would be permitted to 
take the family boat out themselves. As 
this trend built up in the late forties 
and early fifties, boating began to grow 
rapidly. Whereas in 1947 it was esti- 
mated that about 7,000,000 persons went 
boating, that figure had nearly tripled 
six years later when almost 20,000,000 
men, women, and children used 5,023,- 
000 recreational craft. 
The definite pattern of modern family 
boating began to take shape in 1952. 
The Korean action had settled down to 


a stalemate, and the boating industry | 


was able to obtain most of the scarcer 
materials it had been first denied when 
Korea became a household word for 
Americans. Aluminum for outboard 
motors and copper: for fastenings and 
underwater antifouling paints were two 
of the more important items that had 
been in short supply in 1950-51. Since 
that time the outboard motor manufac- 
turers have reported a steady gain in 
national sales with each year topping 
the previous one for new records. This 
same record-breaking growth is evident 
in the reports of boat builders, inboard 
gasoline and diesel engine manufactur- 
ers, and the producers of nautical ac- 
cessories. The boating business has been 
booming steadily for the past six years, 
and indications are that there are still 


millions- of Americans who will become ` 
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converts to this type of family.recreation 
in coming. years. 


OUTBOARD Runasout POPULAR 


. The most popular type of boat today 
in point of numbers is the outboard run- 
about. Costing considerably less than 
its inboard counterpart, this craft ranges 
in size from 10 to 20 feet, with the 14 
to 16-footers leading all others in sales. 
Lacking the basic sleeping, cooking, toi- 
let, and shelter accommodations of a 
cruiser, the runabout nevertheless af- 
fords man an opportunity to participate 
in boating at a comparatively low cost. ` 
A 14-foot runabout, powered with a 10 
horsepower outboard motor and fully 
fitted with life preserver cushions, fire 
fighting equipment, lights, steering, and 
remote controls, should cost under 
$1,000. A 12-footer with a 5 hp motor 
might cost less than $500. 

This boom in boating has forced the 
builders to consider the use of new ma- 
terials and new techniques for mass pro- 


. ducing sufficient craft to meet the de- 


mand. Reinforced fiberglas plastic and 
aluminum are two of the newer materials 
being utilized for small craft construc- 
tion; molded plywood is another. In- 
board gasoline engines have been engi- 
neered to give much greater horsepower 
and the weight to horsepower ratio of 


the engine has been lowered. Diesel 


engines have been perfected in much 
smaller packages designed to fit into 
boats as small as 22 feet, making the 
economical performance of these oil- 
burning power plants available to very 
small craft. A big step in the growth 
of boating has been the development of 
dependable, push-button starting out- 
board motors with steering wheels and 
remote ‘controls. Another factor has 
been the mass-production of trailers de- 
signed specifically to haul boats ‘behind 
the family car—mostly outboard run- 
abouts, but in many instances such craft 
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as outboard cruisers, sailboats, and even 
inboards. In the past two years there 
has been a pronounced influence of what 
can be called automotive styling of 
motor boats, with such Detroit-conceived 
developments as the high tailfins, the 
wrap-around windshield, hard-top con- 
vertibles, and bucket seats. 

What has caused this boom aside from 
the male desire to be active in a recre- 
ation and the female’s intention to stay 
right with him? What other factors, if 
any, are in part responsible for the tre- 
mendous surge in boating? Two basic 
reasons for this growth are the five-day 
week and higher wages and salaries. 
Now, with two days a week to make use 
of a boat, budget-minded families are 
willing to make an investment in leisure 
that would have seemed extravagant 
when .the head of the house had to put 
in a five-and-a-half or six-day working 
week. More money in the pay envelope 
means not only better food, clothing, and 
shelter for the average American family, 
but it also means more disposable in- 
- come which can be applied to recreation. 
The horribly overcrowded highways have 
forced automobile drivers with jangled 
nerves and exhaust-filled nostrils to seek 
weekend recreation elsewhere. 

The federal government has had a 
hand in this phenomenal growth. 
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Through its program of flood controls, 
land reclamation and hydroelectric 
power, the government has created thou- 
sands of new inland lakes where there 
was never enough water to float a toy 
boat before. Places like Lake Texoma 
on the Texas-Oklahoma border, Bull 
Shoals in Missouri; the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority in’ Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Alabama; Lake Mead, Nevada; and 
Fort Peck, Montana today are boating 
centers just as much as Long Island 
Sound, Massachusetts Bay, Puget Sound, 
or the Chesapeake. For the inland boat- 
ing enthusiast with a wanderlust who 
might feel cramped doing his boating on 
the same small lake all season, the inex- 
pensive, easy-to-operate boat trailer has 
liberated him and provided the necessary 
mobility to give him as wide a cruising 
range as his fellow boatmen who live 
along the oceanic coasts or on the shores 
of the Great Lakes. 

A desire to participate rather than 
to watch, the suitability of boating as 
an all-family recreation, the increased 
facilities for boats, the new materials 
and techniques of construction, the 
crowded highways, the five-day week, 
and higher salaries have all contributed 
to the phenomenon of the rise of rec- 
reational boating as America’s number 
one family sport. 


Travel: American Mobility . 


By James L. BossEMEYER 


Abstract: Americans, most mobile of all peoples, spend 25 billion dollars a year 


for travel. 
and emerging patterns. 
is supported. 


HE people of the United States . 


travel for business and pleasure to 
an extent which is unprecedented in the 
history of the world. The most distinc- 
tive feature of life in the United States 
is its mobility. Our people have the 
freedom to travel, to go and come as 
they please. They have the facilities 
with which to travel via land, sea, and 
air. They have the competitive urge to 
travel, to expand their businesses. They 
have the leisure and the money with 
which to travel for recreation and pleas- 
ure. They have the genius for working 
together and exchanging ideas which 


leads them to travel to get together for. 


innumerable meetings and conventions. 

The American people currently spend 
more than twenty-five billion dollars per 
year for travel at home and abroad. Of 
this amount, 18 billion dollars are spent 
for domestic tourist travel, 5 billion-plus 
dollars for business travel, and slightly 
less than 2 billion dollars for foreign 
travel. 

Almost without exception the more 
than 63 million employed persons enjoy 
annual paid vacations of from one. to 
three weeks duration. They are joined 
on vacation by members of their fam- 
ilies. In addition, great numbers of re- 
tired people have sufficient means to 
travel. Hence, it is estimated that at 
least one hundred million people take 
one or more vacations each year. 


Reviewing the history of travel, the article discusses contemporary 
‘The plan for fixed Monday dates for major holidays 


Among those who do not have the 
time or inclination to take vacations, 
many travel extensively for business pur- 
poses or to attend meetings, and from 
this travel they derive some of the bene- 
fits of a vacation. Thus, at least two- 
thirds of the population of the nation 
engages rather extensively in travel dur- 
ing the course of a.year. ` f 

The volume of time spent. in travel 
by United States citizens: has grown 
steadily since the nation was founded. 
In the early days, there was always new 
territory to be explored and settled. As 
the nation grew in size, the transporta- 
tion system grew with it. At first Amer- 
icans traveled via post roads and rivers. 
Few realize today how highly developed 
this system of transportation was before 
the despoiler of it, the railroads, came 
along to supplant it. But we can still 
stop to wonder at the old Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal and similar ones 
throughout the eastern part of the coun- 
try. And we can still enjoy the stories 
of the old post roads and the stirring 
saga of the river steamers which plied 
the Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, and 
other rivers. 

But during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, the iron horse came 
along and almost completely took over 
the transportation of both goods and 
people. By 1890 this conquest was com- 
plete, and until the middle 1920's the 
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railroads dominated the passenger travel 
field. This domination was so complete 


that many of the railroads built and‘ 


operated large resorts to provide suitable 
destinations for vacationers served by 
their lines. 

By the middle 1920’s, a great many 
people owned automobiles, and although 
there were no suitable transcontinental 
highways, nevertheless they strapped 
camping equipment to their cars and 
took off in all directions. These auto- 
mobile tourists could not always get to 
a town, an inn, or a hotel by nightfall. 
To take care of them, towns everywhere 
established municipal tourist camps, and 
people camped out. ` 

This unheard of phenomenon, the 
tourist and his automobile, was so per- 
sistent and the numbers increased so 
fast that something had to be done 
about it. Therefore paved highways 
were built everywhere. Many motels 
were built so the automobile tourist can 
always find accommodations wherever 
nightfall overtakes him. 

_ Within twenty years, from 1920 to 

1940, the railroads lost their supremacy 
in the passenger business to the automo- 
biles and to other rubber-tired vehicles 
—the bus and the airplane. And the 
hotels were confronted with formidable 
competition from the motor courts. 


CONTEMPORARY PATTERN OF MOBILITY 


By 1940 some definite patterns had 
become established. The United States 
had become the richest, strongest nation 
in the world. Its greatness and prosper- 
ity depended on two principal factors— 
great industrial skill and capacity, and 
mobility. 

. In order to conduct business opera- 
tions, businessmen had to move about 
to an extent unheard of in other coun- 
tries. Meetings and conventions had to 
be held in greater numbers to speed the 
business projects and to provide for the 
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specialized organizations and trade as- 
sociations which have developed as ad- 
juncts to our highly complex and com- 
petitive business process. In their daily 
lives, people traveled long distances in 
going to the office or to work, in going 
to church, and in engaging in recrea- 
tion pursuits. 

From 1920, when a great number of 
people moved about in a pattern set by 
railroad tracks, to 1940, when a vastly 
greater number of people moved around 
a great deal more in all of their daily 
pursuits, the pattern had changed so that 
about 85 per cent of the traveling was 
done by private automobile and only 15 
per cent by public carrier. 

World War II did not greatly change 
the pattern. It did give great impetus 
to the development of air travel, and 
this has had effects which shall be noted. 

Today Americans are the most mobile 
people the world has ever known. The 
traveling which they do has a profound 
influence upon their daily lives. Take 
the mobility away, or any substantial 
part of it, and economic and social col- 
lapse would almost surely follow. 

The volume of travel has increased 
each year since World War II, with the 
exception of 1954. In that year, the 
volume equaled but did not exceed that 
of 1953. In 1955 the upward trend was 
resumed and has continued to date. 


EMERGING PATTERNS 


Some of the outstanding trends in 
travel which have developed during the 
last ten years are these. There is more 
year-round travel everywhere in the 
country. Air conditioning has helped 
develop hot-weather travel to all parts 
of the country. The summer season in 
Florida, for example, abetted by air 
conditioning and off-season rates, is now 
at least equal in volume to that of the 
winter season peak. Snow removal on 
northern and western highways coupled 
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with the further development of winter 
sports has created more travel in large 
areas of the country. 

A greater variety of packaged travel 
programs are available—everything from 
a bargain weekend in a big city or a 
resort hotel to trips around the world. 
Where cost is a controlling factor, these 
package plans offer the prospective trav- 
eler outstanding bargains at a known low 
price which is very appealing, 

As a result of the upsurge in both 
year-round travel and package tours, 
there is a marked tendency for individ- 
uals and families to take at least two 
vacations per year. 

Another outstanding trend in travel 
is the development of participation ac- 
tivities in contrast with spectator activi- 
ties or events. 

Boating is an example. The number 
of families who own boats of all sizes 
and who travel extensively to get full use 
of them has grown phenomenally and the 
growth has by no means stopped. 

Skin-diving is a new and fast-growing 
activity. Geiger prospecting is popular. 


“Rock-hounds” search for semiprecious _ 


stones and interesting rock samples of 
various sorts. The amazing popularity 
of photography continues. Many trav- 
elers now carry tape recorders, search 


for unsual sounds, and call themselves 


“tape-worms.”” 

Events that were formerly of only 
local interest, such as county fairs or 
summer theatres, now draw visitors from 
throughout the nation. The various 
states and communities that know how 
to attract visitors foster these events. 
Their calendars of events are among the 
standard pieces of travel promotion 
literature. 

Attractions which entertain and in- 
struct visitors are on the increase. 
Disneyland is one of the latest of these 
developments, taking its place among 
colonial Williamsburg, Rock City Gar- 
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` dens, Silver Springs, and similar famous 


attractions. 

No recital of travel trends is complete 
without reference to the growth in travel 
to conventions, meetings, and confer- 
ences of various types. There are over 
two thousand national associations in 
the United States, nearly all of which 
hold annual conventions and several re- 
gional conferences. Add to these the pa- 
triotic, religious, agricultural, industrial, 
and sports organizations which hold na- 
tional and regional meetings; and the 
importance of these meetings, travel- 
wise, becomes apparent. 

The people of the United States, be- 
cause of their prosperity and their forty- 
hour working week, have developed travel 
tastes in accordance with the money and 
the leisure available to them and in ac- 
cordance with the wide-ranging require- 
ments of present-day business opera- 
tions. If automation leads to a shorter 
working week and sustained prosperity, 
travel and recreation officials believe 
that people will know what to do with 
their time. A foretaste of what may 
happen has been afforded by. the cam- 
paign which the National Association 
of Travel Organizations is conducting 
whose goal is to change the observance 
of certain major holidays to Mondays. 


Major Hormays PLAN 


The plan calls for the observance of 
Presidents’ Day on the 3rd Monday in 
February, Memorial Day on the 4th 
Monday in May, Independence Day on 


` the 1st Monday in July, and Thanks- 


giving Day on the 4th Monday in No- 
vember. If the changes were adopted, 
these holidays along with Labor Day 
would insure each year five long week- 
ends, well distributed throughout the 
whole year. 

The plan has drawn enthusiastic sup- 
port from the majority of individuals to 
whom it has been adequately explained. 
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It would do away with the disadvan- 
tages of the split week. It would pro- 
vide opportunities for a short vacation. 
It would make it easier for family groups 
to get together. Each holiday would 
contain a Sunday in its span which 
- would enable the churches to stress the 
spiritual and patriotic aspects of the 
holiday. 

Opposition to the plan has come from 
those forces which tend to oppose any 
change; from those who feel that the 
holiday loses its significance if not ob- 
served on the traditional date; and from 
those who fear the holiday death toll on 
the highways. 

The advocates of the plan have 
pointed out that the holiday death toll 
does not start from zero. It is not true, 
they contend, that say 480 persons will 
die in highway accidents next Labor- 
Day weekend because of the holiday. 
There is a normal toll of about 430 
deaths on any weekend at that time of 
year. During some holiday weekends, 
recently, the death rate has actually 
been less than the normal rate because 
of the special warnings and pleas for 
caution made in connection with the 
holiday. 

For the past two or three years, labor 
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leaders have stated that automation will 
inevitably lead to a shorter working 
week. But until recently, they would 
not predict just what form the shortened 
working week would take. But now, the 
United Automobile Workers is specific 


-in pointing toward a thirty-two hour 


week of four eight-hour days. If this 
comes to pass and sets the precedent for 
other similar arrangements, Monday 
may become the new extra day of lei- 
sure. Every weekend would then be a 
long. weekend and would permit vastly 
superior opportunities for recreation and 
travel. 

Whether or not uniformity is achieved 
through the adoption nationally of Mon- 
day as the extra day of leisure, all indi- 
cations are that automation and other 
forces will lead to a shortened working 
week wherein each individual will work 
four days and will have three free days 
a week. 

Opinion is divided as to whether the 
social, moral, political, and economic re- 
sults of a shortened working week will 
be good or bad, but the present-day ca- 
pacity of the American people to make 
good use of their leisure is reassuring to 
those who are studying the probable 
effects of automation. 


Go Now—Pay Later: Time Payment for 
International Travel 


By Wiis G. LIPSCOMB 


Abstract: Despite the fact that 58 per cent of American families have less 
than $500 in liquid assets, international time-payment travel plans have been 
proved successful. The majority of the travelers who buy air travel in this 
manner have average monthly earnings under $400. They are chiefly govern- 


ment employees and skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers. 


The phenome- 


nal growth of the “Go Now-—Pay Later” idea indicates that the word debt has 
lost its old meaning; that buying on credit has become a way of life; and that 

_ leisure travel competes for the consumer dollar with such durable goods as tele- 
vision sets, refrigerators, and secondhand automobiles. 


ACK in 1952 experts in international 

travel discovered an interesting fact. 
The figures for the previous year showed 
that the American public spent only 0.43 
per cent of its disposable income on for- 
eign travel—just over half of what it had 
spent in 1929 and considerably less than 
it had spent in the depression year of 
1935 (0.57 per cent). Disposable in- 
come was up from 100 in 1929 to 216 in 
1951, but per capita travel expenditures 
in the same period went only from 100 
to 111. 

Why did not Americans, with more 
money than ever before to spend, with 
the stimulus of World War II just be- 
‘ hind them, and with a new feeling of 
internationalism permeating their lives 
make foreign travel a part of their ris- 
ing standard of living to the degree they 
had before. Americans were buying 
cars, radio and television sets, refrigera- 
tors, and washing machines; they were 
spending a lot of money on entertain- 
ment and recreation. as 

A new kind of American buyer was 
being formed: a man to whom the word 
debt did not have its old meaning, and 
to whom buying on credit was more a 
way of life than a derogatory statement. 


This new kind of buyer did not neces- 
sarily go into debt as the result of hard- 
ship: 62 per cent of the families with 
incomes between $3,000 and $4,000 
were buying on installment, and 50 per 
cent of families with incomes above 
$6,000 utilized credit. In some cases 
the American preferred to borrow as an 
alternative. to accumulating cash; in 
others he feared to disturb savings; in 
still others he found himself tempera- 
mentally unable to save but able to ex- 
pand his standard of living by buying 
on credit. Of the 21 billion dollars that 
these Americans owed as consumer debt, 
15 billion were in the form of installment 
credit; 50 per cent of all major house- 
hold appliances, one half of all new 
autos, 60 per cent of all used autos were 
being bought on time. 

In short, there was a new attitude 
toward money—-and hence, if you like, 
toward life. Perhaps as a result of the 
insecurities of the depression years fol- 
lowed by the disasters of World War II, 
the buying public began to attach less 
importance to accumulating savings as 
a means to purchasing durable goods— 
a television.set, an automatic washer, a 
car—and inclined more favorably to 
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time buying. Their earning capacity or 
credit had become the basis on which 
they were expanding their standard of 
living. Yet, 58 per cent of all families 
in the United States had less than $500 
in liquid assets; 78 per cent had less 
than $2,000. Even among families with 


incomes over $5,000, one third had less. 


than $500 available and 60 per cent less 
than $2,000. 

Obviously, airlines were competing 
with radios, television sets, and automo- 
biles. A trip to Bermuda and return 
from New York cost $99—as much as 
most radios. A trip to London and back 
cost $522, a figure between the price of 
television sets, refrigerators, and second- 
hand autos. 

After years of effort, tourist fares had 
won acceptance. This had helped bring 
foreign travel within the financial range 
of the average man. Transatlantic tour- 
- ist passengers demonstrated that leisure 
and the traditional American vacation 
had been given a wider meaning for 
people with modest incomes. Aboard 
were secretaries and clerks, skilled and 
semiskilled workmen, salesmen, house- 
wives, teachers—people of average earn- 
ings. Today about 70 per cent of the 
transatlantic passengers of one great air- 
line are tourist passengers. 

Yet in the year or two that followed 
the introduction of tourist service, it was 
felt that something more was needed to 
make foreign travel competitive with 
other pleasures and services Americans 
were adding to their standard of life. 

Travel, compared to television sets 
and cars, was still hard to buy. Credit 
or installment buying made these other 
things easy to buy. Travel had to be- 
come easy to buy to fit into the new 
buyer’s attitudes. 

Immediately there were two objec- 
tions; First, paying for travel on install- 
ment had been tried before and failed. 
Second, people would be reluctant to pay 
for an intangible such as a trip to Eu- 
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rope after the fact and would default i in 
their payments. 

The first objection was disposed of ` 
easily. Under the plans that had been 
tried before, the traveler who inquired’ 
about credit at the airline or agent’s of- 
fice was told to go to a bank. This he 
was reluctant to do; and most banks, for 
their part, were equally reluctant to lend 
money for pleasure travel. Thus the sale 
was blocked. The whole transaction had 
to be completed at the point of sale: at 
ticket counters or in agents’ offices, and 
it had to be on a nationwide scale. 

The second objection was more diffi- 
cult to answer. .A man who is paying 
installments on a car is using it every 
day. Would he feel the same about a 
trip he had taken a month, six months 
ago? Airlines believed that he would; 
that he would think he had had a worth- 
while experience—and this faith, when it 
came to be tested, proved justified. The 
rate of default in payments—at 14 of 
one per cent—still remains far below 
the average for any other installment 
purchases. 

The Pay Later Plan has proved suc- 
cessful. It has brought over millions of 
dollars of new business to the airlines. 
It has won the endorsement of travel 
agents, has been adopted by most air- 
lines both here and abroad. ` 

International air travel within the 
reach of the average man is a reality. 
Among Pay Later travelers by far the 
largest groups are local, state, and fed- 
eral government employees; skilled; and 
semiskilled and unskilled workers. The 
average monthly income of the passen- 
gers is under $600; the majority have 
incomes under $400. And they feel, as 
proved by the very low rate of default, 
that their trip—whether to the islands 
of the Caribbean, to Hawaii or Bermuda, 
or to Europe, South America or the 
Orient—has been an experience they re- 
member with pleasure and are willing to 
pay for after they get back. 


The Structure of Public Leisure Agencies 


By Greorce D. BUTLER 


Abstract: This article discusses governmental responsibility for recreation; 
describes the properties, services, and programs of several federal agencies; and 
indicates the state agencies providing recreation, their areas, facilities, and serv- 
ices. ‘A major part deals with local recreation parks, facilities, playgrounds, 
indoor and community-wide activities, and leadership. It indicates the authori- 
ties responsible for local recreation service and describes co-operative planning 


methods. 


FTO MEET the rapidly mounting pub- 
lic demand in recent years, recrea- 


tion facilities and programs have been’ 


developed by a great variety of public 
and private agencies. In characteristic 
American fashion, countless organiza- 
tions have been formed to foster recre- 
ation interests, and huge commercial en- 
terprises have been established to serve 
people during their leisure hours. Until 
late in the nineteenth century, federal, 
state, and local governments considered 
recreation primarily a private concern 
and with few exceptions spent no tax 
funds for recreation. A striking change 
in attitude during the last half century, 
however, has resulted in extensive rec- 
reation developments under govern- 
mental auspices. 

Promotion of the general welfare, 
listed as one of the purposes of govern- 
ment established: by the Constitution, 
affords the justification for federal ac- 
tivity in recreation. State and local 
governments likewise first accepted re- 
sponsibility for providing recreation by 
using their general powers. The Con- 
gress of the United States, state, and 
local legislatures subsequently author- 
ized the development of recreation fa- 





cilities and services through enabling 
legislation and appropriations. Public 
opinion has not only supported such ac- 
tion, but is urging ever greater service. 
Recreation is therefore recognized in 
law, in public opinion, in court decisions, 
and in practice as a suitable and essen- 
tial function of government, especially 
at the local level. 

Government support of recreation is 
justified on several grounds, all of which 
presuppose that recreation is essential to 
a well-balanced life. A large percent- 
age of our population would have lim- 
ited recreation opportunities unless they 
were provided by public funds; public 
interest demands that all the people 
should have these opportunities. Parks, 
playgrounds, beaches, forests and recre- 
ation facilities adequate to serve the 
needs of the people can be acquired only 
by governmental action. Recreation 
under government auspices is compara- 
tively inexpensive, is available to all, 
and is responsive to public opinion. 
Furnishing recreation for all the people 
is too big a job for a private agency and © 
too important to leave to commercial 
interests. In fact, government cannot 
afford mot to provide basic recreation 
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services for it has been demonstrated 
that it is good economy to spend tax 
funds for this purpose. 


FEDERAL RECREATION AGENCIES 


The role of the federal government in 
the recreation field has evolved over the 
years, agency by agency, without refer- 
ence to any over-all policy or pattern. 
Federal recreation functions can be 
grouped under three headings: opera- 
tion of federally owned properties that 
contain facilities for public use; provi- 
sion of funds or advisory services to 
states and other governmental units on 
request; conduct of programs and oper- 
ation of facilities for federal employees, 
the Armed Forces, and personnel in fed- 
eral hospitals and other institutions. 

Extensive federal areas are available 
for public recreation use; some of them 
are developed as vacation and recreation 
centers. The National Park Service ad- 
ministers some 175 national, historical, 
military and battlefield parks, monu- 
ments, and other properties comprising 
neatly 24 million acres. The United 
States Forest Service controls 180 mil- 
lion acres of national forests which in- 
clude both wilderness areas and proper- 
ties developed for recreation use. Flood 
control and navigation projects of the 
Corps of Engineers comprise some 5,- 
600,000 acres, of which about 3 million 
are in water. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
control other areas largely related to 
reservoir projects. The Fish and Wild- 
life Service administers 264 wildlife ref- 
uges on 17,500,000 acres. Public-do- 
main Jands under the Bureau of Land 
Management are sometimes leased for 
recreation purposes. 

People visit the federal areas to enjoy 
their scenic beauty, observe the natural 
or historic objects in them, or use their 
recreation facilities. The most numer- 
ous and widespread use is of tent and 
trailer campsites, picnic areas, boat 
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docks, bathing areas, riding trails, and 
winter sports facilities. Hotels, lodges, 
and cabins—usually operated by private 
concessionaires—nature museums, fish 
hatcheries, organization camps, and sum- 
mer homes are provided by some agen- 
cies. Policies with reference to the con- 
struction and operation of facilities on 
federal areas differ; some agencies pro- 
vide facilities; others contract with other 
governmental agencies or private groups ` 
to do so. 

Attendance figures attest the popular- 
ity of federal areas as weekend and vaca- 
tion centers. In 1955 attendances at the 
Corps of Engineers’ projects totaled 62 
million; an equal number of visits were 
recorded at the national forests. At- 
tendances exceeded 50 million at Na- 
tional Park Service areas; national wild- 
life refuges and fish hatcheries had more 
than 7 million visitors, and reclamation 
reservoirs nearly 10 million. Most 
popular activities are hiking, picknick- 
ing, fishing, boating, swimming, camp- 
ing, horseback riding, nature study, 
winter sports, photography, and, in some 
areas, hunting. Activities appropriate 
to the environment are encouraged, 
while those found in city parks ‘are 
discouraged. 

Federal advisory services to states 
and their political subdivisions have ex- 
panded in recent decades. Through its 
Extension Service, the Department of 
Agriculture co-operates with the states 
in providing recreation programs in 
rural areas and small communities. The 
Children’s Bureau has concerned itself 
with recreation needs of children and 
youth. The National Park Service af- 
fords advisory and consultative assist- 
ance in planning public recreation areas 
and is developing a co-ordinated nation- 
wide recreation plan. The Office’ of 
Education conducts studies with recre- 
ation implications and extends services 
through workshops, curriculum projects, 
and field visits. The Public Housing 
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Administration provides funds and tech- 
nical advice in planning recreation fa- 
cilities with public housing develop- 
ments. The Public Health Service fur- 
nishes information on sanitary problems 
to recreation authorities. 

Among the federal agencies that pro- 
vide: recreation facilities and activities 
for their personnel are the Special Serv- 
ices of the Army, Navy, and Air Force; 


recreation associations within the vari- 


ous departments; and recreation services 
provided by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, the Bureau of Prisons, and the 
Veterans Administration. The recent 
appointment by the President of a 
Council on Youth Fitness and a Citizens 
Advisory Committee on the Physical 
‘Fitness of American Youth indicates 
growing concern over this problem in 
which the provision of adequate oppor- 
tunities for wholesome recreation plays 
a significant part. l 


‘STATE RECREATION AGENCIES 


With notable exceptions, state gov- 
ernments showed little concern and ac- 
cepted little responsibility for providing 
recreation before World War II. Pro- 
grams in which recreation played a part 
were carried on by extension depart- 
ments of state universities, and several 
state park systems had been acquired 
and developed, in many instances 
prompted by the availability of emer- 
gency funds during the 1930’s. Like 
the federal picture, actions taken by 
state agencies were usually unrelated to 
any over-all recreation plan or policy. 
Today every state provides some form 
of recreation, and many have several 
agencies that serve recreation interests. 
' The diversity of approaches to the 
problem is illustrated by the wide va- 

. riety of agencies under which recreation 
areas, facilities, and services are pro- 
vided. The chief types of state de- 
partments or agencies reporting to the 
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Recreation and Park Yearbook, 1956+ 
were: Park; Fish, Game, and Wildlife; 
Road or Highway; Conservation or Nat- 
ural Resources; Agricultural Extension; 
Forest; Education; Historical; Library. 
Only three states report a Recreation 
Commission; three others, a Park or 
Forest and Recreation Department. 

State land and water areas comprise 
an increasingly valuable recreation re- 
source. According to The Book of the 
States, 1956-57? forests, parks, game 
refuges, and other state-owned areas 
total more than 39 million acres. Road- 
sides and waysides, though small, far 
outnumber other types. Recreation is 
the primary function of state parks. 
In 1955 they numbered over 2,000 
with a total area exceeding 2.5 mil- 
lion acres. Many reservoirs, historic 
sites, museums, and special areas serve 
recreation needs, although many state 
forests do not. 

Because of greater proximity to popu- 
lation centers, state areas are more heav- 
ily and frequently used, especially. for 
day outings, than federal properties. At- 
tendances in 1955 at state parks alone 
exceeded 180 million; this is double the 
number served ten years earlier. To 
accommodate visitors, picnic centers, 


‘beaches, nature trails and centers, tent 


or trailer camps, vacation cabins, recre- 
ation buildings, swimming pools, boating 
centers, organized camps, hotels and 
lodges, and winter sports facilities are 
provided. Activities most frequently 
reported are picknicking, fishing, camp- 
ing, swimming, boating, and hiking. 
Water areas are a strong drawing factor. 
Increasingly, state park authorities em- 
ploy naturalists for interpretative serv- 
ices, especially during the summer. 


1 Published by the National Recreation As- 
sociation, New York. Unless otherwise indi- 
cated, statistics used in this article are taken 
from the Yearbook. . 

2 Published by Council of State Govern- 
ments, Chicago. 
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Significant contributions are made 
through state personnel employed for 
recreation service. The Agricultural 
Extension’ Service conducts training 
courses, sponsors state-wide conferences, 
provides consultant service to localities, 
and publishes resource materials. Simi- 
lar services are rendered by some educa- 
tion departments, state colleges, and uni- 
versities which also conduct local recrea- 
tion surveys of various types. Library 
departments provide traveling libraries; 
health departments regulate and in some 
states give consultation service on the 
design, construction, and operation of 
pools and beaches; a few planning de- 
partments provide consultation service 
to localities and conduct local area sur- 
veys. Youth and welfare agencies in a 
few states and the three recreation com- 
missions—in California, North Carolina, 
and Vermont—render several or all of 
these services. People in state insti- 
tutions—hospitals, prisons, detention 
homes, children’s centers, and others— 
are increasingly served through the pro- 
vision of leaders, facilities, and programs, 
Growing concern over the state’s respon- 
sibility for recreation has prompted 
formation in several states of an inter- 
agency committee on recreation, which 
affords a medium for the exchange of 
information, discussion of common prob- 
lems, and co-operative planning. 


Locat RECREATION AGENCIES 


County, city, town, and other local 
recreation agencies benefit more indi- 
viduals and afford a greater volume of 
service than those under federal and 
state auspices. They provide day-by- 
day opportunities for a large part of the 
population. Expansion of such facilities 
and services has been tremendous during 
the last decade, especially in the smaller 
communities. 
programs under leadership are provided 
in some 3,000 municipalities. In most 
states home-rule enabling legislation au- 


Parks and/or recreation ` 
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thorizes localities to acquire and develop 
lands for recreation, operate and main- 
tain facilities, conduct programs, employ 
personnel, and expend tax funds for 
these purposes. In other states, munici- 
palities perform these functions under 
special legislation or under general 
powers. 

Taking the country as a whole, coun- 
ties play a minor role in public recrea- 


‘tion. “Several counties have acquired 


and developed comprehensive park sys- 
tems, mostly in metropolitan areas. 
Others have established county-wide rec- 
reation programs under leadership, par- 
ticularly in the Jast few years. Consid- 
erable interest in consolidated or jointly 
operated county-city park and recreation 
systems is apparent today. 

Parks, often extensive properties, were 
acquired by many cities before 1900; 
but they were primarily considered 
beauty spots, and few forms of recrea- 
tion were permitted in them. Since 
1900 the demand that parks be ac- 
quired, improved, and widely used for 
recreation activities has mounted con- 
tinuously. Many park departments re- 
sponded. by designing their properties 
for diversified use and by offering city- 
wide programs for people of all ages. 
In other cities, a séparate recreation 
department was established to provide 
a community recreation program fre- 
quently using park and school properties. 

The city’s outdoor recreation resources 
include a variety of properties. Some, 
like the neighborhood park, are prima- 
rily landscaped areas with few if any 
facilities for active recreation. Others, 
like the playfield, the athletic field, the 
golf course, and the large recreation park 
are developed for active, often diversi- 
fied, uses. Some afford sites for a bo- 
tanical garden, nature center, or zoologi- 
cal park. Large outlying properties, al- 
though kept largely in a natural state, 
contain facilities for boating, horseback 
riding, hiking, day camping, and other 
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appropriate activities. Parks and other 
dedicated recreation areas, not including 
school sites, number 20,417 and have a 
combined area of 748,701 acres. How- 
ever, less than one half of the 1,907 
localities reporting them increased their 
park holdings between 1950 and 1955; 
comparatively few have attained the 
widely accepted standard of one acre 
per 100 inhabitants. 

Of forty types of outdoor areas and 
facilities reported in the Recreation and 
Park Yearbook, 1956, tennis courts are 
most numerous; they are followed by 
softball diamonds, picnic areas, horse- 
shoe courts and baseball diamonds. 
Other typical local facilities are: arch- 
ery ranges, band shells, bowling greens, 
dance pavilions, golf courses, ice-skating 
_ areas, shuffleboard courts, spray and 

wading pools, stadiums and zoological 


gardens. Swimming centers, picnic cen- . 


ters, softball diamonds, outdoor theaters 
and zoological gardens attract the largest 
numbers, The installation of lights at 
outdoor facilities has greatly extended 
their periods of use. Types most fre- 
quently Jighted include tennis courts, 
ball diamonds, ice-skating areas, dance 
pavilions, swimming pools, and other 
game courts. 


Programs 


Local recreation programs often 
started with summer activities at a few 
children’s playgrounds; they still com- 
prise the program in many small com- 
munities. Today a well-balanced recre- 
ation program consists of many activi- 
_ ties serving varied interests: music, 
drama, arts and crafts, sports and games, 
nature, social and service activities. It 
is designed for people of all ages and 
both sexes, is carried on indoors and out- 
doors throughout the entire year, and 
. provides activities for different periods 
of free time. It includes activities at 
various skill levels that carry over into 
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adult life and provide outlets for crea- 
tive expression. 

Major. program emphasis is centered 
at neighborhood playgrounds and recre- 
ation buildings or indoor recreation cen- 
ters most of which are school buildings. 
Most playgrounds are conducted under 
leadership during the summer only, al- 
though the number of cities with year- 
round operation is increasing. Designed 
primarily for children five to fifteen, 
playgrounds also serve the preschool age 
and adults. Program features are sand 
and water play, circle, running and team 
games, arts and crafts projects, appara- 
tus play, simple music, nature and dra- 
matic activities, a wide variety of con- 
tests, tournaments, quiet games, story- 
telling, folk dancing, hobby clubs, trips, 
outings, and special events. Some indi- 
cation of the numbers regularly served 
is gained from the fact that 640 of the 
1,956 cities reporting playgrounds regis- 
tered more than 13 million individuals. 
Total playground attendances in 1,478 
of these cities exceeded 420 million. 

Indoor recreation programs were reg- 
ularly conducted under leadership in 
14,000 buildings in 1955. More than 
4,000 were buildings used primarily or 
exclusively for recreation; others were 
schools, city halls, and churches. Rec- 
reation buildings vary from a shelter 
with one activities’ room to elaborate 
structures with gymnasium, auditorium, 
game room, club rooms, craft room, 
bowling alleys, and swimming pool. A 
small percentage of the buildings were 
designed for a specific use such as a 
museum, sports arena, youth center, 
theater, or center for older adults. In. 
some schools only the gymnasium is 
used; in others many rooms are used for 
activities. Attendances at the buildings 
and centers reporting total nearly 200 
million yearly. Programs vary from a 
single activity to individual and team 
sports, hobbies, dancing, social activities, 
do-it-yourself projects, dog obedience 
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classes, discussion groups, art, drama, 
music, and craft activities. 

Supplementing the service rendered at 
its indoor and outdoor properties, the 
recreation department provides city-wide 
activities. With other community agen- 
cies it plans and conducts holiday ob- 
servances and community celebrations. 
It provides loan services in the form of 
game, party and picnic equipment, cos- 
tumes, books, and visual aids. Increas- 
ingly it conducts city-wide programs in 
sports, music, drama, and other activi- 
ties. Often these are for persons with 
exceptional interest or skill, as in the 
case of community orchestras or little- 
theater groups. Training institutes are 
conducted for paid leaders and for vol- 
unteers serving church, industry, school, 
club, and other organizations. Activities 
are increasingly arranged for physically 
handicapped, shut-ins, older adults, 
members of the Armed Forcés, and per- 
sons in hospitals and other institutions. 
The recreation department, in other 
words, has become the recreation service 
center for the entire community. 

Modern recreation programs require 
the services of competent, specially 
trained personnel varying from the de- 
partment head to the junior assistant 
who works under direct guidance. 
Major leadership positions include ad- 
ministrators and their assistants, city- 
wide supervisors of special activities, in- 
door or outdoor center directors, special- 
ists in specific activities and golf course, 
camp or swimming pool managers. The 
8,500 men and women employed for rec- 
reation leadership on a full-time, year- 
‘round basis, which comprise the basic 
personnel corps, are supplemented by 
some 70,000 part-time or seasonal lead- 
ers. Additional personnel are employed 
for clerical, maintenance, and other 
duties. 

Paid workers carry the major part of 
the responsibility but cannot do the en- 
tire job. Nearly 165,000 volunteers 
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serve recreation agencies; three out of 
five help directly with recreation ac- 
tivities such as junior baseball, story- 
telling, nature hikes, or hobby clubs; 
the others perform various tasks. Many 
volunteers find service in recreation a 
satisfying form of leisure activity. 


Administration 


As previously indicated, most local 
recreation programs are administered 
by separate recreation departments or 
departments with combined park and 
recreation functions. Of 2,660 public 
authorities administering parks or recre- 
ation or both, 923 are recreation depart- 
ments, 920 administer parks and recre- 
ation, 343 are school authorities, and the 
others represent various agencies. How- 
ever, authorities who employ at least one 
person for recreation leadership on a 
full-time, year-round basis render a 
large percentage of all public recreation. 
services. Of 913 such agencies, 531, 
or more than half, are recreation depart- 
ments; 282 are park and recreation 
agencies; and only 45 are school author- 
ities. Few other agencies employ full- 
time leaders. Recent years have seen a 
growing tendency to combine recreation 
and park services under a single .de- 
partment. 

Both recreation and park departments 
are predominantly administered by un- 
paid boards or commissions. Experience 
has demonstrated that they contribute 
to the effectiveness of recreation service. 
Advisory boards are less numerous; only 
one recreation or park department out 
of six operates under a single administra- 


‘tor with no board or commission. 


School authorities are increasingly ac- 
quiring larger sites for their buildings 
and outdoor program and recognize these 
areas as community recreation resources. 
The park-school idea, under which city 
and school authorities jointly acquire, 
develop, and operate properties for both 
school and community use, is gaining 
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acceptance in many cities. Of 14,000 
school sites reported in 1955, more than 
one-third were used for recreation dur- 
ing the year. The schools also con- 
tribute significantly to community rec- 
reation by teaching children and youth 
recreation skills and giving them oppor- 
tunities to participate in a wide range of 
recreation activities. Large numbers of 
school personnel serve as seasonal or 
part-time leaders in the community rec- 
reation program. 

The total expenditures of local gov- 
ernments for parks and recreation in the 
fiscal year 1955 totaled $509,000,000.5 
A large percentage of this amount came 
from tax funds; part was received as in- 
come from fees and charges. 


CO-OPERATIVE PLANNING 


The diversity and multiplicity of 
agencies providing some form of recre- 
ation result largely from unrelated at- 
tempts to serve specific groups or meet 
special recreation interests. Conse- 
quently, in some communities recrea- 
tion opportunities are exceedingly lim- 
ited while in others there is competition 
for the time, interest, and dollars of 
children, youth, and adults. Some 


3 Survey of Governmental Finances in 1955 
(Washington, D. C.: Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce). 
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neighborhoods lack indoor and outdoor 
facilities, whereas in others several agen- 
cies provide overlapping services. The 
need for co-operative planning has been 
widely recognized and methods of 
achieving it have been devised. 

Interagency committees at the federal 
and state levels were mentioned early in 
this article. Representatives of local 
recreation agencies, public and private, 
comprise the membership of recreation 
councils or leisure committees of coun- 
cils of social agencies. Co-operative 
agreements have been reached between 
local park, school, recreation, planning, 
housing, and other departments to as- 
sure a maximum return from tax dollars. 
Community-wide committees are created 
to promote special features such as 
music, aquatics, or holiday celebrations. 
Many state and national organizations 
adopt uniform rules for various activi- 
ties, classify participants for competi- 
tion, sponsor tournaments and codes of 
action. 

The task of providing recreation for 
the expanding leisure of the American 
people challenges our ability and re- 
sourcefulness. Co-operative planning 
and action on the part of all agencies 
that serve leisure needs are essential in 
order that all the people may enjoy 
opportunities for wholesome and satis- 
fying leisure. 


Recreation on The National Forest 


By Joun H. SIŒEKER 


Abstract: Under a five-year recreation program known as Operation Outdoors 
the Forest Service is expanding its camping and picnicking facilities, ski areas, 
and back country campsites to meet a growing public demand. This article 
traces the development of the recreation use of national forests from the time 


the forest reserves were set aside to the present. 


It explains some of the prob- 


lems that have come with the increased popularity of the forests and how the 
Forest Service has tried to meet them. Since the 1930’s recreation has had a 
firm place in national forest administration and planning. The present program 
contemplates construction of enough facilities to handle 66 million visits to the 
national forests by 1962 without spoiling the forest environment which people 


come to enjoy. 


ECREATION on the national for- 


ests predates the establishment of. 


the forests as such both in the East and 
in the West. As early as 1819 Ethan 
Crawford was leading horseback trips 
from his house in the notch now bearing 
his family name to the foot of the 
rocky cone of Mt. Washington in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
The riders would climb the last mile to 
the summit on foot, sleep at a stone shel- 
ter he erected near the top, and return 
the next day. The present Crawford 
Path in the White Mountain National 
Forest follows in part the route he took. 

In 1856 Brigham Young invited all 
Mormons to a picnic July 24 at what is 
now a famous ski resort—Brighton’ in 


Cottonwood Canyon in the Wasatch Na- - 


tional Forest. People were instructed to 
leave by a certain time so that Brigham 
Young and his leaders could make sure 
all campfires were put out. These pic- 
nics became annual affairs and people 
traveled several days by wagon to attend 
them. 

No mention was made of recreation in 


the first administrative directives for the 
forest reserves which were established by 
Congressional Act March 3, 1891, from 
public domain lands and which later be- 
came national forests. The general ad- 
ministrative policy, however, was to con- 
tinue public recreation use of the for- 
ests to the extent consistent with the 
conservation of the resources which the 
forests were designed to protect. Thus 
after the national forests were estab- 
lished, picnicking, camping, hunting, and 
fishing continued.. 

When the Forest Service was assigned 
the administration of the forest reserves 
in 1905, the Secretary of Agriculture en- 
couraged all uses of the forest consistent 
with the public interest. He directed 
that lands be put to the use for which 
they were best qualified. If two or more 
conflicted on specific areas, the decision 
as to which should be developed would 
be made on the basis of the use or uses 
providing the greatest good to the great- 
est number of people. These basic prin- 
ciples still guide the administration of 
national forests, and today recreation is 
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recognized as one of their major uses. 

Because it was of minor consequence 
recreation use of the national forests 
in the early days did not seem to need 
management or even a clearly defined 
policy. The national forests were in- 
accessible to most people; transportation 
was difficult. Mass camping and pic- 
nicking so common now were unheard 
of then. 


The first legislative reference to rec- , 


reation on the forest reserves was the 
Act of February 28, 1899 relating to the 
. leasing of mineral springs for resorts. 
Then the Act of August 4, 1915 author- 
ized term permits up to thirty years for 
summer homes, hotels, stores, or other 
structures for recreation or public con- 
_ venience. By this time, the Forest Serv- 
ice, under the. Weeks Law of March 1, 
1911, had started to purchase eastern 
lands which were important for the regu- 
lation of navigable streams or for the 
production of timber. 

The earliest (1924) count of recrea- 
tion use showed 4.5 million visits to the 
national forests. Records do not reveal 
whether certain places were set aside for 
camping and picnicking because people 
were already using them regularly for 
those purposes or whether some fore- 
sighted forest officer saw their recrea- 
tion potential and so marked them. 
Probably some recreation areas were 
born one way, and some the other. At 
any rate, those early areas had few 
facilities: drinking water came from 
Streams; fireplaces without grates 
marked the camp and picnic sites; and 
‘a trash barrel and latrine or two pro- 
vided sanitation. 

Yet recreation use of the national 
forests grew steadily between 1924 and 
World War II. In 1934, 8,580,800 rec- 
reation visits were made to the forests. 
By 1941 they totaled 18,004,785. Sev- 
eral factors contributed to this growth, 
the most important of which was prob- 
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ably the establishment of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 


THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 
AND RECREATION 


The Civilian Conservation Corps, 
made up largely of young men able to 
work but unable to get jobs because 
of the depression, provided manpower 
needed to develop the national forest 
resources, including forest recreation and 
other facilities. The enrollees enlarged 
existing camping and picnicking grounds 
and built new ones. Planned recreation 
areas with adequate facilities for enjoy- 
ment and sanitation came into being in 
the national forests. 

Professionally trained Jandscape archi- 
tects planned and constructed recreation 
areas to make forest recreation pleasant 
and safe. Standard camp and picnic: 
units—a fireplace with grate, a picnic 
table and benches, and a parking space 
for the car—were carefully spaced to 
preserve the forest environment. Several 
units shared trash-disposal cans, run- 
ning water, and latrines. 

In planning recreation areas, land- 
scape architects included facilities needed 
to protect the forest and enable the visi- 
tor to enjoy it: landscaped entrances, 
picnic parking areas, seeded or sodded 
ground around recreation shelters. 
Where needed, lakes and beaches for 
bathing were constructed. Graded trails 
for hikers and horseback riders, scenic 
forest highways for tourists, and cleared 
vistas along both old and new roads were 
provided. Those were deluxe years for 
the camper—he could find firewood cut 
to grate length. Through careful plan- 
ning the Forest Service kept the facilities 
simple in design and in harmony with 
the forest environment. Buildings were 
made of native material and were appro- 
priate in design to preserve the forest 
atmosphere. 

Though popular, the national forest 
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campgrounds were seldom crowded ex- 
. cept on long weekends. Some areas had 
a two-week occupancy limit, but in most 
areas no time restriction was necessary. 
Some people came with tents and spent 
the summer. A few large campgrounds 
became little villages with numbered 
tent sites and clearly defined streets. 
Neighbors got together around camp- 
fires, and the whole village gathered on 
a Saturday night for a community sup- 
per, a community songfest, or some other 
activity. The campers developed a semi- 
resort atmosphere. This type of camp- 
ground was the exception; most re- 
mained small. 

During this time, too, because of pub- 
lic demand the Forest Service developed 
organization camps for the use of young 
people’s groups such as 4-H clubs, 
scouts, church groups, or underprivi- 
leged youngsters. These camps, now 
five hundred in number, include cabins 
for sleeping, mess hall, hobby shops, and 
a recreation hall and are operated by the 
respective groups under a special-use 
permit. 

With Pearl Harbor, gas rationing, and 
young people in the Armed Services, the 
recreation development program came to 
a standstill as the CCC went out of ex- 
istence. Recreation, however, was by 
then an established and protected use, 
taking its place among other uses of the 
forest: timber, water, forage, and wild- 
life. 


Lone: RANGE RECREATION POLICIES 


With the planned development of fa- 
cilities for recreation in the 1930’s came 
the establishment of long-range policies. 
Guiding the development of national for- 
est recreation are the following thoughts: 

1. Recreation resources of the na- 
tional forests are for public-use and will 
be made available insofar as this is con- 
sistent with the over-all management of 
the forests for the greatest public good. 
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2. General public recreation values 
such as hunting, fishing, hiking, riding, 
and scenery are recognized in all re- 
source management and steps taken to 
develop them wherever it is in the public 
interest to do so. 

3. Enough public recreation areas and 
facilities should be developed and main- 
tained to accommodate public demarid 
in a safe and sanitary manner and with- 
out crowding except for peak holiday or 


` weekend use. 


4. Only minimum facilities for recrea- 
tion in the forest—camping, picnicking, 
skiing, swimming, hiking, and riding— 
are to be provided. The Forest Service 
does not construct facilities for spectator 
sports and recreation such as golf and 
tennis. l 

5. Special services and facilities such ` 
as large shelters, amphitheaters, ski- 
warming huts, utility connections for 
trailers, hot showers, electric lights, 
stove-length firewood, and clothes check- 
ing at bathhouses ordinarily are not pro- 
vided by the Forest Service at public 
recreation areas. A charge is generally 

-4 A w 

made for these special services. Devel- 
opments of this type are left for private 
capital to provide wherever feasible. 
The Forest Service supervises the con- 
cessionaire’s operation, regulates the 
fee, and sees to it that the area is kept 
in first-class condition. ; 

6. Organization camps for youth 
groups ordinarily will not be constructed 
by the Forest Service, but public, semi- 
public and nonprofit groups are encour- 
aged to develop and operate such facili- 
ties under special-use permit. 

7. Filling stations, restaurants, resorts, 
ski lifts, ski tows, and boat docks are not 
constructed or operated by the Forest 
Service. Where there is a public need 
for such facilities, individuals and organ- 
izations may develop them under paid 
permit. The fee is based on a percent- 
age of the net sales. 

In issuing permits for such facilities, 
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the Forest Service encourages moderately 
priced accommodations. The appear- 
ance of the buildings must be appropri- 
ate to the forest environment. Those 
‘applying to operate such facilities must 
be able to meet specific standards in 
order to serve the public. 


RECREATION TAKES SUDDEN UPSURGE 


In 1946 recreation visits to the na- 


tional forests started a breathtaking as- 


cent—at least that is the way the Forest 


Service felt. Total visits rose from 18 
million to 27 million in 1950, and by 
1956 they hit the 52.5 million mark. 
Last year national forest camp and pic- 
nic grounds bulged with 21,872,200 visi- 
tors. Designed to handle 17,600,000 
man-days use a season, recreation areas 


received 27,102,600 man-days use, an. 


overload of 39 per cent. 

Under heavy use the recreation areas 
are wearing out. In some places the 
earth has been compacted from tram- 
pling. The roots of trees are exposed, 
surface erosion is bad, mature trees are 
dying before their time. Spreading for- 
est humus and sawdust alleviates but 
does not remedy the situation. The.15- 
to 20-year-old facilities constructed by 
the CCC are deteriorating. Tables and 
benches are breaking down. Many 
grates have disappeared from the fire- 
places.. Whole sections of some recrea- 
tion areas have had to be closed because 
of worn-out facilities. People fortunate 
enough to get into the planned camp and 
picnic areas are crowded by others using 
space in between which was not intended 
to be occupied. The forest atmosphere 
is vanishing as people wait to take their 
turn at a fireplace. 

Late arrivals are forced to scatter to 
undeveloped spots to camp and picnic. 
They build their campfires without bene- 
fit of fireplace or grate and thus en- 
danger valuable stands of timber. A 
single fire caused by one roadside camper 
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who could not squeeze into a developed 
area cost $500,000 to suppress and 
caused damage running into millions of 
dollars. 

Overcrowding of the developed areas 
and the use of unimproved areas en- 
danger the water supplies of nearby 
towns and cities. The spread of human 
diseases can result from these conditions. 

Facilities for other types of forest 
recreation also are deteriorating from 
overuse and the lack of adequate mainte- 
nance. Miles of trails are blocked by 
fallen trees and brush. Many trailside 
lean-tos are in such disrepair they no 
longer furnish shelter. Some roads are 
impassable. 


ATTEMPTS TO HANDLE THE PROBLEM 


The above problems have been ten. 
years in the making. At the suggestion 
of Congress, in 1949, the Forest Service 
started to charge for camping and pic- 
nicking on large areas offering some spe- 
cial facilities. The charge was nominal 
—25 cents a carload for picnickers, 50 
cents a carload per night for campers. 
Most areas were turned over to con- 
cessionaires who paid the United States 
a percentage fee and agreed to operate 
and maintain the area, clean up the 
trash, and provide adequate sanitation 
in return for the small charge collected 
from users. 

Visits still increased and overuse with 
them. In 1952 Congressman Boyd Tac- 
kett from Arkansas introduced a bill in 
Congress to set aside 10 per cent of the 
receipts from national forests to improve 
recreational facilities and wildlife habi- 
tat. The Forest Service collects money 
from the sale of timber, grazing per- 
mits for sheep and cattle, and special 
land uses such as summer homes and 
water developments. The money is de- 
posited in the Federal treasury. 25 per 
cent of the national forest receipts are 
returned to the counties having national 
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TABLE i—Primary PURPOSE OF 
USERS OF RECREATION 
RESOURCES ON THE 
NATIONAL FOREST, 

1956 











PRIMARY PURPOSE NUMBER VISITS 


General enjoyment of 


forest environment,...... 14,190,337 
Picnicking} di vies ot asic 12,821,767 
Fishing’ 2s 3c sba.cete os o's os 9,498,709 
Hunting...............00. 4,436,061 
‘Camping. ........-e cee tan 3,515,996 
Winter sports. .........66. 2,673,270 
Swimming.........-...... 1,609,753 
Hiking and riding......... 1,352,599 
Miscellaneous............. 673,210 
Organization camping...... 659,977 
Canoeing. ............005 412,309 
Gathering forest products 

for pleasure............. 380,215 
Wilderness travel.......... 169,879 
Scientific study and hobbies. 162,002 

Totals Mcacsacea accent 52,556,084 


forest land. 10 per cent is to be spent 
on forest roads and trails. When the 
Tackett bill was first introduced, annual 
national forest receipts were about 56 
million dollars, which would have au- 
thorized 5 to 6 million dollars for recre- 
ation. In subsequent years many simi- 
lar bills were introduced. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture did not favor such 
bills because officials felt that money for 
national forest recreation should be ap- 
propriated under normal procedure. 

Increased appropriations in the fiscal 
year 1956 gave some relief to the recre- 
ation problem. A still larger appropria- 
tion of $3,700,000 in 1957 has enabled 
the Forest Service to provide adequate 
sanitation and cleanup at existing recre- 
ation areas for the first time since CCC 
days. It has not, however, enabled the 
Forest Service to undertake all the nec- 
essary repairs to existing improvements 
nor the construction of new facilities 
needed to take care of the increased 
number of visits. 
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OPERATION OUTDOORS 


In 1956 at the request of Congress, 
the Forest Service started an extensive 
survey of recreation use and needs on 
the national forests. Forests recreation 
specialists analyzed the increase in rec- 
reation visits and projected the rising 
line into the future. The projection 
looked too high to be possible, so they 
studied the reasons for the growth. The 
population is increasing. People have 


„more leisure time, and they have more 


money to spend on leisure activities. 
More people have automobiles than ever 
before, and they travel farther afield. 
Also, people seem to feel an increasing 
need to get away from the noise and 
pressures of everyday living and-the fast 
tempo of city life to simple forest en- 
joyments. 

Although the study showed no reason 
for a slacking in the rate of rise of rec- 
reation visits, the analysts leveled off the 
projection a little. Their figures showed 
that by 1962 the national forests can 
expect 66 million recreation visits. Field 
men set to work to determine what facili- 
ties would be needed to take care of that 
number of visits without overcrowding 
areas except on peak holidays or week- 
ends. 

- They found that 2,150 new areas with 
40,500 family units would be needed in 
addition to the 41,400 units already in 
existence. They also.examined present 
facilities to see what repairs and re- 
placements were necessary. They con- 
sidered costs of administering wilderness 
areas where trails and unimproved camp- 
sites are maintained and the cost of ad- 
ministration of roadside zones and other 
special areas. Adding maintenance costs 
for new and old developments, they de- 
cided the five-year plan would require a 
total expenditure of 85 million dollars. 

To be specific, the supervisor of the 
Lassen National Forest in northern Cali- 
fornia found that ten additional camp- 
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ing units were needed at each of five 
campgrounds. Two campgrounds with 
provisions for trailer sites were needed 
in the Lake Philbrook section. Camp- 
ing spots were in demand in the semi- 
primitive High Lakes section. ‘Fhe 10 
national forests in Colorado needed to 
rehabilitate the 429 camping and pic- 
nicking areas, add 190 new sites, create 
9 new ski areas, establish 200 back coun- 
try camps away from roads, and 200 
camps in fishing areas. The Superior 
National Forest in Minnesota would 
modernize 43 campgrounds and 425 wil- 
derness campsites. These are a few ex- 
-amples of the five-year plans. 

Work starting July 1, 1957, under 
Operation Outdoors began a program 
largely of repair and rehabilitation, to 
meet public needs. The location of 
some new areas has been decided upon, 
and a few new developments may start. 
. The forest supervisor of the Wenatchee 
National Forest in Washington, for in- 
stance, has included in his yearly plan 


of work the reconstruction of 14 of the 
91 campgrounds in his forest and ex- 
pansion of those grounds by 153 units. 
The Nicolet National Forest in Wiscon- 
sin needs 5 new areas as soon as possible. 

North Carolina forests—the Pisgah 
and Nantahala, which boast about one 
third of all recreation visits to southern 
forests—have examined the needs for 
the next two years. They include 9.7 
miles of entrance or access roads, re- 
construction of 6.1 miles of roads, re- 
surfacing with crushed stone of 8.6 miles, 
and paving 12.6 miles; construction of 
75,000 square yards of parking areas; 
construction of 5.2 miles of new trails 
at recreation areas, and repairing 4.4 
miles of existing walkways. 

To meet increased use of the national 
forests for recreation, the Forest Service 
finds expansion necessary. It will con- 
fine facilities, however, to types of rec- 
reation suitable to forests and will oper- 
ate under its well-established and time- 
tested guidelines. 


The Philadelphia Experience 


By Ropert W. CRAWFORD 


Abstract: In a historic American city, political reform elevated recreation to 
an equal position among ten services reporting to the Managing Director. By 
the implementation of a broad philosophy of recreation through efficient manage- 
ment practices, Philadelphia has developed a program which sets a high standard 


for American cities. 


To cope with increasing quantities of leisure and new areas 


of service, imaginative planning, programing, personnel administration, and en- 
lJarged facilities are necessary. Further, co-ordination and correlation of com- 


munity efforts must be achieved. 


Po venerable city of 
brotherly love, long known for its 
homes, its interest in family living, and 
its rich cultural resources, has experi- 
enced a kaleidoscopic pattern in its ad- 
ministration of public recreation. In the 
1950’s an aroused citizenry with a sym- 
pathetic and progressive city administra- 
tion showed a renewed interest and se- 
cured the organization of a separate de- 
partment of recreation on a level with 
other accepted municipal services. 

In the great American city where the 
Liberty Bell hangs in Independence Hall, 
where the Declaration of Independence 
was first publicly read, and where the 
Constitution of the United States was 
written, municipal recreation as a gov- 
ernmental responsibility did not begin 
until toward the end of the nineteenth 
century. In 1886 the Bureau of City 
Property opened the first municipal 
swimming pool; in 1889 several more 
community pools were added. Six years 
after the opening of the first municipal 
pool, a group of civic-minded citizens 
known as the Cultural Extension League 
became interested in play for children, 

When Theodore Roosevelt was Police 
Commissioner of New York City, he ex- 
plored the city with Jacob Riis, of Den- 


mark, who had come to the United States 
to study criminology. Pointing out.that 
“prevention was better than cure,” Riis 
visited Philadelphia to speak to civic 
clubs interested in playgrounds and rec- 
reation centers. Motivated by his vision, 
a group of citizens proceeded to organize 
the Playground Recreation Association 
as a private society. ‘In the summer of - 
1894 this association was instrumental 
in opening the first playground in Phil- 
adelphia operated by the City Parks 
Association. 

In 1895 Philadelphia inaugurated a 
trolley system. As a result many chil- - 
dren playing in the streets were hurt in 
accidents. This human tragedy awak- 
ened public sentiment for more play- 
grounds. A playground commission was 
formed with delegates from the Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Baptist Young People’s 
Union, Temperance Unions, Methodist 
Episcopal Churches, city missions of 
Jewish societies, and many others. 
School playgrounds began to open and 
City Council appropriated $3,000 to 
provide supervision of the school yards. 
By 1898 the number of school play- 
grounds had increased. In addition to 
physical culture classes, a variety of 
games and handiwork activities were in- 
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augurated which required continuous ef- 
fort in training leaders and special meth- 
ods of teaching. A slum clearance proj- 
ect was started in a congested area so 
that the cleared area could be turned 
into a park. Money was appropriated 
to develop the park, but no money was 
made available to provide leaders. Ju- 
venile delinquency was becoming a very 
serious problem in this section, and agi- 
tation developed to make the park into 
a playground. 

The original playground commission, 
formed by private agencies, discontinued 
its services in 1902 due. to lack of funds 
for supervision. In 1905 the City Coun- 
cil appropriated $5,000 for the develop- 
ment of the playgrounds in the southern 
section of the city but neglected to 
appropriate any money for leadership. 
Therefore, it was necessary for private 
organizations again to supply leaders and 
raise additional money for their helpers. 

In 1907 under the direction of the 
Superintendent of Schools, a group of 


citizens was called together to discuss. 


playgrounds. At this time an organiza- 
tion was created called the Children’s 
Playground Association of Philadelphia. 
This group opened playgrounds under 
the supervision of trained leaders and 
strongly advocated the public acquisition 
of small parks in various sections of the 
city. 

In 1908 a citizens group felt that the 
` most pressing problem was to obtain an 
executive. As a result a campaign was 
held for the purpose of raising funds. In 
May 1908 collections taken on “tag day” 
amounted to over $20,000. During the 
following summer the Playground As- 
sociation operated eight different play- 
grounds, some on city and some on pri- 
vate property. Meanwhile the Associa- 
tion conducted a public campaign to 
arouse citizens’ interest in a playground 
program. 

In 1909 the City Council made an ap- 
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propriation of $5,000 for recreation pur- 
poses and authorized the Mayor to ap- 
point a commission to study the play- 
ground needs of Philadelphia. During 
the summer the commission visited sev- 
eral cities and prepared a long and de- 
tailed report which was submitted to the 
Mayor and Council in 1910. As a re- 
sult of their recommendations, at the re- 
quest of the Mayor, Council authorized 
the appointment of a public playground 
commission which was responsible di- 
rectly to the Mayor. The commission 
took over the playgrounds and personnel, 
formerly under the jurisdiction of the 
Playground Association. i 

By this time it was considered neces- 
sary to have the state Legislature give 
permission to first-class cities to estab- 
lish departments of recreation. The law 
was signed by the Governor in June 
1911. In July the City Council of Phil- 
adelphia authorized the establishment of 
a Department of Recreation and the 
Mayor appointed the five members of 
the Board. 

The Department of Recreation estab- 
lished a number of new playgrounds by 
transfer of city property and condemna- 
tion of certain other sites. It gave gen- 
eral direction of the program until De- 
cember 1919 when the Department was 
absorbed by the Department of Public 
Welfare in accordance with the new 
Charter passed by the Legislature in 
1919. Supervision and direction under 
the Bureau of Recreation in the Depart- 
ment of Welfare continued until January 
1952. It operated in a department with 
prisons, a house of correction, a home for 
the indigent, and children’s welfare cen- 
ters. Important as these services are to 
a large community, the concepts, aims, 
and objectives of a recreation service are 
not similar and thus recreation was not 
given the proper climate in which to 
grow and mature in a wholesome en- 
vironment. 
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CHARTER REFORM 


On April 17, 1951 the citizens by 
referendum adopted a new Home Rule 
Charter. On January 7, 1952 a new 
administration took office, and a new 
chapter of the Philadelphia Story began. 

The new administration brought the 
first change in the city’s political gov- 
ernment in sixty-seven years. Among 
the sweeping changes which this civic 
reform movement supporting the new 
Charter brought was a momentous pro- 
gressive step for recreation—the creation 
of a separate department. The new 
Recreation Department was to be 
headed by a commissioner and made one 
of the ten service departments of the 
city directly responsible to the Managing 
Director. The functions of the depart- 
ment were in part to formulate a com- 
prehensive and co-ordinated program of 
cultural and physical recreation activi- 
ties; to manage and operate all city rec- 
reation facilities; jointly with the Fair- 
mount Park Commission determine the 
new place for recreation facilities to be 
located in Fairmount Park and other 
parks managed and operated by the 
Commission; and to preserve, manage, 
and operate the city’s historical shrines 
not under the management and opera- 
tion of any board or commission. 

Five departmental boards and com- 
missions were placed in the Department 
by the Home Rule Charter: the Rec- 
reation Coordination Board, Fairmount 
Park Commission, Board of Trustees of 
the American Flag House and Betsy 
Ross Memorial, Board of Trustees of 
the Atwater Kent Museum, and Board 
of Trustees of Camp William Penn. 

Never before in Philadelphia had there 
existed such a clearly defined expression 
of the principles desired for a total 
community recreation program centered 
under one management. Through the 
efforts of the Recreation Coordination 
Board, the recreation resources of the 
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city are being materially enhanced by 
securing the maximum co-ordination pos- 
sible between the public and private 
agencies. ' 

With the impact of the new Charter 
and the general interest of the citizens 
in recreation facilities and program, it 
seemed desirable to study and appraise 
what existed and what needed to be ac- 
complished. Fredric R. Mann, the first 
Commissioner of Recreation and a suc- 
cessful industrialist, President of the 
Robin Hood Dell Corporation, tackled 
the assignment with enthusiasm. He 
had the courage and vision necessary to 
implement a philosophy of recreation 
aiming to provide up-to-date facilities, 
an enriched and expanded program, and 
well-trained and qualified leaders. 

Commissioner Mann proposed that a 
study of the Department should be made 
by a nonpartisan group. He chose the 
National Recreation Association. Within 
three months the Association completed 
its study of the public recreation prac- 
tices, programs, and interagency rela- 
tionships in Philadelphia. The report 
dated November 1, 1952, outlined the 
steps necessary to provide recreation 
services of the type the citizens should 
expect. Philadelphia accepted the 
challenge. À 

In its pattern of living, the good neigh- 
borhood depends upon the adequacy of 
certain basic facilities: modern play- 
grounds, parks, camps, community cen- 
ters, playfields and: facilities for special- 
ized purposes. A good recreation pro- 
gram is centered on the person, group, 
and community. Leisure opportunities 
are provided because they can and must 
make their contribution to the needs and 
interests of all people regardless of age, 
sex, race, religion, national background, 
or economic status. The new recreation 
program in Philadelphia has become a 
recognized force in preventing racial and 
religious tension, loneliness, waste of 
older citizens, multiple problems of 
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youth, frustration and helplessness of 
the handicapped and boredom of people 
in institutions. 

Recreation program planning is based 
upon satisfying the needs people have for 
participation, achievement, adventure, 
social approval, recognition, new experi- 
ence, and beauty. The pursuit of hap- 
piness through recreation and group ex- 
perience involves the satisfaction of these 
basic needs. People grow through using 
these opportunities for the creative ex- 
pression of inherent talents in art, music, 
athletics, camping, dramatics, sports, 
dance hobbies, writing, and social ac- 
tivities. j 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


The implementation of this modern 
concept implies citizen participation in 
the planning, organization, leadership, fi- 
nancing, and enjoyment of the program. 
The role of the leader becomes that of 
consultant, teacher, motivator, and guide. 
Democratic participation in the achieve- 
ment of these goals elevates community 
spirit and morale. 

Citizen participation in the community 
recreation program takes the form of ad- 
visory recreation councils, parent com- 
mittees, mother clubs, youth councils, 
interorganization councils, junior leaders 
clubs, classes, and teams. Civic organi- 
zations are supporting many more activi- 
ties. Block organizations are springing 
up over the city to develop recreation 
programs for their children. The staff 
of recreation supervisors, leaders, and 
maintenance personnel is giving direc- 
tion to this evolving, expanding, improv- 
ing recreation program. A better under- 
standing and greater appreciation of 
what a good recreation program is and 
can achieve for their home and neighbor- 
hood life have created a real demand for 
more and better services. 

This condition did not occur by ac- 
cident or immediately after the new De- 
partment of Recreation was created. 
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The program staff was reorganized under 
a Deputy Commissioner who had two 
general supervisors and eight district 
supervisors. The city was divided into 
eight recreation districts on the basis of 
population density, location of recrea- 
tion facilities, and natural neighbor- 
hoods. District offices for recreation 
supervisors and maintenance foremen 
were established to decentralize admin- 
istration. 

A program of study and evaluation 
which involved the entire professional 
staff was established to determine staff 
and program needs. 

The grass roots day-to-day program 
on the neighborhood level was given 
high priority; programs of cultural, 
physical, “social, and intellectual activi- 
ties were conducted daily at each facil- 
ity. All playgrounds and centers were 
operated on a year-round basis and 
many on a seven-day schedule. The 
district and city-wide programs evolved 
from this basic neighborhood program. 
Holiday celebrations, dance festivals, 
drama tournaments, athletic leagues and 
tournaments, trips to historical sites and 
other places of interest, picnic kits, party 
service, arts and crafts exhibits, safety- 
play writing and festivals, string band 


. concerts, swim-to-live campaigns, family 


nights at the day camps and swimming 
pools were added to the program. Con- 
certs by the Police and Firemen’s Band, 
play streets, street showers, Pocono 
Mountain camping, programs in schools 
and housing facilities, story telling and 
acting, church recreation, and recreation 
for the handicapped and institutionalized 
became features of the evolving compre- 
hensive and co-ordinated program. The 
New Year Mummers Parade; Robin 
Hood Dell Concerts; support for the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Philadelphia 
Grand Opera, Atwater Kent Museum, 
and the Betsy Ross House; football 
games, stock car racing and entertain- 
ment spectacles at the Municipal Sta- 
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dium were included. Recent additions 
to the expanding program include a me- 
chanically refrigerated ice-skating rink 
and opportunities for appreciation and 
study of wild life at the recently ac- 
quired 140-acre Tinicum Wildlife Pre- 
serve. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF OBJECTIVES 


The objectives which the Department 
seeks are projected in a ten-year plan. 
Each year the goals are re-evaluated and 
include the long-range plans-for pro- 
gram, leadership, maintenance, construc- 
tion, and administration. The objectives 
for planning facilities have included im- 
provement of existing playgrounds and 
recreation centers, construction of new 
recreation centers and swimming pools, 
improvement of parks and squares, ac- 
quisition of land for sites, construction 
of day camps, artificial ice-skating rinks, 
and construction of an outdoor civic 
auditorium, as well as the development 
of a wild life preserve and small boat- 
launching marinas. 

The recreation program objectives 
have included recreation for the handi- 
capped, older people, hard-to-reach 
groups and institutionalized citizens, in- 
dustrial recreation federation, day camp- 
ing to serve all neighborhoods, home 
recreation service, co-ordination of the 
department program with programs of 
schools, churches, voluntary agencies, 
and private organizations. Program ob- 
jectives have also included water sports; 
information service on hunting, fishing, 
vacations, travel, outings and historical 
points of interest; music; ice skating; 
and dancing. Other objectives deal with 
improvements for the recreation staff, 
training equipment and supplies, com- 
munity relations, maintenance and the 
over-all co-ordination of all agencies pro- 
viding recreation and group association 
opportunities for the people of this. city. 

In addition to the normal program 
there are special events such as the 
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twenty-one free concerts at Robin Hood 
Dell for which the Department distrib- 
utes over 400,000 free tickets. The De- 
partment also sponsors summer concerts 
by the Mummers Association in the var- 
ious parks and by Police and Firemen’s 
Band and other musical organizations. 


CoMMUNICATIONS 


In selling the Philadelphia program, 

the most important requirement is that 
the recreation staff believes in what it is 
doing. Good public relations exist when 
the public attitude toward the Depart- 
ment is one of confidence, respect, and 
approval. Public relations is not mere 
publicity. Everything the Department 
does affects the public attitude toward 
its work. Periodically the relationships 
with other community groups are evalu- 
ated and revised. No recreation depart- 
ment can live in a vacuum today. The 
needs of people are vast and interwoven; 
organizations serving them must work 
closely together. No one agency can do 
the job alone. A multiplicity of differ- 
ent agencies, both public and private, 
must work together to meet the recrea- 
tion needs of Philadelphia. The public 
must be given an accounting of the work 
so that people will be well acquainted 
with the services. That people will sup- 
port a program which they feel is worth- 
while and necessary is one of the major 
lessons of the Philadelphia experience. 
_ One of the major vehicles of commu- 
nication is the staff; it must have the 
ability to sell their product to the neigh- 
borhoods. The Department publishes 
Centerviews, a magazine designed to give 
news and to make everyone feel a part 
of the organization. 

One of the most powerful avenues of 
communication is the community meet- 
ing. Before capital improvements for 
any facility are initiated, the people of 
a community are invited to attend a 
scheduled meeting to discuss proposed 
improvements. Between 1952 and 1957 
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the Commissioner of Recreation person- 
ally attended about 190 of these sessions. 
The Department invites the people to 
participate in the planning, to review 
programs which are being planned, and 
to criticize the projects constructively. 

In addition to the community meeting, 
there are other media of communication. 
For example, the Come See’ Tour be- 
comes a conducted exploration of facili- 
ties and programs for such various or- 
ganizations as the Junior League and the 
Home and School Association. At the 
end of indoor seasons, parents are in- 
vited to inspect the work done by their 
. children. Weekly radio and television 
broadcasts supply public information. 
In fact, the Commissioner appears on 
television shows with the Mayor or 
Managing Director to answer the pub- 
lic’s questions. 

A close ‘relationship exists between 
the major newspapers in cosponsoring 
events such as the Inquirer’s marbles 
tournament. The City Representative’s 
office issues regular publicity releases. 
Neighborhood papers are supplied with 
local publicity of special interest to their 
communities. 

Special attention is given to the dedi- 
cation of new facilities. Prominent pub- 
lic officials are on hand to participate 
in the program. National publications 
such as Life, Woman’s Day, and the 
New York Times print special feature 
stories, 

The Department itself issues periodic 
and special reports. Its recent three- 
year report on progress and development 
received national acclaim. Staff mem- 
bers appear before civic groups; work 
closely with schools, churches, housing 
authorities, libraries, civic groups, and 
community organizations. 


PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 


In the end, the quality of recreation 
services depends upon the quality of. the 
staff’s performance. Before 1952 there 
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was no clear understanding of the con- 
cept of professional recreation leadership 
in its full meaning. While titles of cen- 
ter supervisor and recreation leader were 
carried on official documents, the persons 
who actually occupied these leadership 
positions were referred to as principals, 
assistant principals, and teachers. The 
old system carried the compulsive atmos- 
phere of the public school to the play- 
ground and placed inhibitions on the 
concept of leadership itself. The De- 
partment, reclassified positions and job 
titles to connote the dignity and prestige 
which should be accorded to a profes- 
sional class. It initiated a program to 
provide salaries on a professional level 
since before the Charter reform, Phila- 
delphia recreation leaders’ salaries had 
been far below the national average. 
Further, the Department introduced a 
system of rating and evaluation and de- 
vised a supplemental evaluation form 
designed to measure specific leadership 
qualities. It inaugurated a comprehen- 
sive in-service training program directed 
toward the cultivation of the well- 
informed leader and instituted modern 
training techniques such as institutes, 
workshops, clinics, and lecture courses. 
Other methods of personnel development 
include regularly scheduled staff meet- 
ings, monthly bulletins and instructional 
memorandums, professional-department 
library, opportunities to attend confer- 
ences and professional meetings, and 
publication of a monthly house organ. 

The financing of a program which has 
an annual budget of over 3 million dol- 
lars requires extensive planning and con- 
trol. Replacing the old councilmanic 
line-item budget, the Department has 
developed a lump-sum class budget and 
is attempting to devise budgetary prac- 
tices which will give unit operating costs 
by recreation facility and activity. 

The Department’s sole source of op- 
erating revenue is from City Council 
appropriations from the general fund. 
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‘These monies are derived primarily from 
property, wage, and mercantile license 
taxes. Revenues received from activities 
conducted by the Department are de- 
posited into the general fund and are not 
made directly available to the recreation 
program except through the appropria- 
tion process. This procedure is desirable 
because individual activities are not de- 
pendent for their existence upon the rev- 
enue they produce. 

Citizen recreation advisory councils in 
the various communities have co-oper- 
ated in administering petty cash funds 
for prizes and special events at the play- 
ground- and _ recreation-center level. 
This source of financial assistance has 
proven extremely valuable even though 
the funds are not directly administered 
by departmental personnel. The per 
capita operating expenditure for recrea- 
tion services provided by the Depart- 
ment of Recreation and Fairmount Park 
in 1957 was $4.39. 

While the policy of not charging fees 
for recreation activities has been gen- 
erally followed, the Department has 
found it desirable to place nominal fees 
upon certain special activities such as 
ice skating. From recent experience, the 
Department has found that a nominal 
fee is desirable for this activity since the 
fees collected tend to support the activ- 
ity and provide a means of control with- 
out unduly limiting participation. 


EVALUATION 


Since request for support and recog- 
nition stands or falls upon the combina- 
tion of objectives, program, method of 
administration, and results, the effective- 
ness of current operations and plans 
for new services must be evaluated by 
factual information from a variety of 
sources within the Department. Hence, 
weekly reports are required from each 
playground and recreation center, listing 
such information as daily attendance and 
program of activities by age groups, com- 
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munity meetings, and problems encoun- 
tered. These reports with those from 
other operations provide a summary of 
activity upon which evaluations are 
made. In addition to periodic reports, 
records pertaining to fiscal, personnel, 
and other administrative areas must be 
studied and reviewed to determine the 
results of past operating experience. 

Since the most costly and important 
asset of the Department is its personnel, 
it is necessary to measure how effectively 
the staff is performing its assigned du- 
ties. The supervisor has two basic for- 
mal evaluation tools. The first is a city- 
wide evaluation report which measures 
the general traits and characteristics of 
the employee. The second report meas- 
ures personnel development by evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of staff meetings, 
workshops, institutes, clinics, and other 
training media. 

Facility standards previously estab- 
lished on the national level are of little 
value for recreation planning in Phila- 
delphia since population density differs 
from that of other communities. In 
certain areas of the city, as many as 
thirty-nine persons are living in houses 
originally constructed to accommodate 
one family. Thus, the need. for revised 
and applicable standards is’ apparent. 

Program standards have evolved from 
a limited concept of service to that of a 
balanced program serving all ages, inter- 
ests, and abilities regardless of race, 
creed, or sex. 

Facilities and programs are evaluated 
by weekly reports submitted by each 
facility supervisor giving an account of 
weekly operations. These reports are 
consolidated and supplemented by both 
the district and general supervisor. Pe- 
riodic evaluatioris of each facility are 
made on an inspection and consultation 
basis. ; 

In addition to- the written evaluation 
report the Department uses citizen re- 
sponse. Communications from inter- 
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ested citizens, either a complaint or com- 
pliment, give an indication of the effec- 
tiveness of both facilities and program. 


Tar Roap AHEAD 


Although much progress has been 
made in the development and growth of 
public recreation in Philadelphia since 
1952, the road ahead is arduous. Needs 
are much greater than the- present re- 
sources can supply. A community cli- 
mate needs to be developed in every 
neighborhood ‘so that leisure needs and 
desires can be adequately served. 

A community recreation program can- 
not remain static. Continuous planning 
and programing must be carried out 
daily if individual needs are to be met 
and efficiently maintained. In looking 
ahead, Philadelphia is thinking along 
these lines. 


1. Community planning of services. 


should provide not only for the normal 
person, but quite as much. for those who 
have special problems. These groups are 
the hard-to-reach, the emotionally dis- 
turbed, physically handicapped people, 
people living in areas of tension and con- 
gested neighborhoods, as well as those 
who are home-bound and institutional- 
ized. 

2. The professional staff of the De- 
partment must serve as resource persons 
for the community and act as consult- 
ants to individuals and groups in the 
areas they serve. No stereotyped pro- 
gram can endure. Flexibility and vari- 
ety must characterize ‘the democratic 
relationships between staff and partici- 
pants. No one agency or department 


can provide for all the recreation needs ` 


of the people. It will take the combined 
efforts of all agencies in the community 
to work in close harmony and accord. 
3. Physical planning for recreation 
services is in its infancy. Recreation 
facilities need no longer be ‘dull, drab, 
unattractive or an eye sore to the neigh- 
borhood. Philadelphia has built eighty 
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functional recreation facilities in the last 
five years which have an appeal to peo- 
ple of all ages. Although Philadelphia 
has spent approximately 30 million dol- 
Jars in the last ten years for new areas 
and facilities, much remains to be done. 
There must be an acceptance of a con- 
cept of the community dollar which 
blends the tax dollar and the voluntary 
dollar into one. The city cannot afford 
overlapping and duplication of effort. 
Plans must be dovetailed into a basic 
over-all plan for orderly growth. 

4. Program plans will include more 
services and facilities that require little 
supervision such as beaches, marinas, 
picnic areas, golf courses, cycling, horse- 
back riding, and trails for nature work. 
Increased opportunities for organized ac- 
tivities under leadership in the fields of 
drama, crafts, music, dance, sports, and 
social activities will be necessary. Cul- 
tural opportunities as provided by mu- 
seums, libraries, theatres, orchestras, and 
choral groups must be strengthened and 
made accessible to more people. 

_5. More qualified and dedicated lead- 
ership is essential. The program must 
be under the direction of a professional 
staff assisted by qualified volunteers. 
Increasingly, more emphasis must be 
placed on citizens who volunteer their 
services. Greater stress must be placed 
on recruitment and training of these vol- 
unteers. Philadelphia, like all other rec- 
reation departments, has not tapped this 
community resource to the fullest. 

6. Few cities in America have appro- 
priated sufficient funds to accomplish a 
program such as that described in this 
paper. Philadelphia is no exception. 
The appropriations now made for oper- 
ating budgets will not be sufficient for 
the increased services that are needed 
in the days ahead. Additional revenue 
must be made available if the Depart- 
ment is to: fulfill its role in the life of 
the city. 

7. Co-ordination and correlation of 
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efforts are the key to the goal of success- 
fully meeting the leisure needs of the 
people. Formidable as the task is, it 
can be accomplished only by imagina- 
tion, a well-defined plan, a willingness 
to work co-operatively, and a deep con- 
viction that only by working together 
and going down the road hand in hand 
with all groups can we provide the high- 
est possible quality and efficiency in 
the promotion of recreation services for 
the city. The public recreation agency 
must provide the base of facilities and 
services on which to build. It cannot be 
expected to meet all leisure needs, but it 
is conceded that it is a public responsi- 
. bility to provide the programs of a city- 
wide nature. The voluntary agencies 
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can limit their membership and can pro- 
mote a program along the lines of their , 
stated objectives.’ Both types of agen- 
cies are desperately needed and a close 
partnership in which there is better joint 
planning, more mutual respect, and op- 
portunity for sharing of facilities and 
leadership will no doubt result in greater 
services for the money expended. 
Co-operative relationships must exist 
with other political subdivisions. A co- 
ordinating device which will cross inter- 
governmental and jurisdictional lines 
must be established if we consider plan- 
ning and programs on a regional and 
state basis. Only by developing a clear- 
cut plan on the basis of a coherent 
philosophy can all this be accomplished. 


A BoldjProgram for Recreation 
By James C. CHARLESWORTH 


Abstract: The shorter working or and longer retirement period, plus monoto- 
„nous and often stultifying jobs in mechanized industry, have created a challenge 
for recreationists. New objectives and policies must be formulated, and a new 
jurisdiction must be carved out to supplement existing public education and pub- 
lic welfare programs. Recreationists must become more confident, demandful, 
and imaginative. They must disseminate the doctrine that the enjoyment of 
leisure is an end in itself, and that recreation skills should be compulsorily 
taught. Recreation should be a basic program carrying its own justification and 
should not be ancillary to correctional and therapeutic programs. On the prac- 
tical side, the administrative base for. recreation should be broadened; expanded 
recreation funds should be provided out of the education budget; emphasis 
should be placed on late teen-agers and old people; land should be acquired as 
quickly as possible; and the professional training of recreationists should be 


broadened. 


EFORE the industrial revolution 

transformed the work pattern and 

the family life of people in the Western 

world, the working day was longer and 

the labor more arduous than now, but 
occupations were more interesting. 

At the time Thomas Jefferson was 
elected president of the United States, 
94 per cent of the American people lived 
on farmsteads. A good, self-respecting 
farmer was proud of the fact that he had 
to be agronomist, soil analyst, carpenter, 
stone mason, veterinary surgeon, harness 
and furniture maker, fence builder, well 
digger, hunter, and defender against In- 
dians. His wife was cook, spinner, 
weaver, clothes maker, preserver of 
foods, chicken raiser, and brood mother 
of a large progeny. Frequently one or 
both were amateur physirans and edu- 
cators. 

A hundred years (pate the in- 
dustrial revolution was nearly complete, 
but before men and machines alike be- 
came automata—young men who learned 


their trades in industry became rounded, 
skilled craftsmen and not handle pullers 
and button pushers. Thus an apprentice 
entering upon the four years of training 
to become a journeyman machinist began 
by chipping castings. Then he mastered 
the steam hammer and went from there 
to the drill press. By stages he became 
expert with planers, millers, slotters, and 
various kinds of lathes, and finally grad- 
uated to “laying out” his own work and 
using precision measuring instruments 
and a rough and ready kind of mathe- 
matics. After receiving the imprimatur 
of machinist, he was given an assignment 
and told to accomplish it iz toto, from 
the initial planning to the machining of 
the last cap screw. 

These farmers and machinists worked 
long hours, but they were usually ab- 
sorbing and changeful hours; and the 
worker could see his work in its entirety 
once it was finished. With ten to four- 
teen hours a day and six or seven days 
a week of work, he had little or no lei- 
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sure; and the only thing that saved in- 
dustrial workers and farmers from the 
blind staggers of boredom was the vari- 
ety and the recognizable creativeness of 
their work. 

It is a nice question—whether long 
hours of relatively interesting work and 
no leisure are better or worse for the 
whole soul of a man than short hours of 
relatively uninteresting work accompa- 
nied by vacuous leisure. ` 

It is a nice question, but only an aca- 
demic one, for we are not going back to 
the farmstead proprietor and the jour- 
neyman machinist. As a practical army 
general once said, “We start from here,” 
and “here” for recreationists means ur- 
banism, compact living, stultifying jobs, 
long leisure hours, gadgets, and a resid- 
ual heritage in our national ethos hold- 
ing that recreation for adults is a sign 
of a weak and improvident character. 


The leaders who preside over our. 


industrial civilization are individualists 
and make no pretense of being architects 
of societies. They are neither trained 
nor motivated in the general public in- 
terest. Accordingly, civic-minded peo- 
ple, like educators and recreationists, 
must follow after the industrialists, as- 
sess the social and cultural effects of 
what they are doing, and periodically 
enunciate social programs to supplement 
or correct those effects. 

Any competent social scientist—if 
sympathetic with the cultural, ethical, 
and spiritual aims of recreation leaders 
—would agree that social conditions are 
now such, especially in America, that 
recreationists should strike out on a bold 
new program to strengthen the philoso- 
phy of recreation and to extend existing 
programs both in scope and in depth. 

The present writer, long a supporter 
of public recreation, has been invited to 
present what our Special Editors call 
“An Agenda for Recreation.” This I 
am pleased to do in the hope that it will 
encourage friends and practitioners of 
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public recreation to be more confident, 
more demandful, and more imaginative. 
What follows is cast in the form of 
statements of policy, which are respect- 
fully submitted for consideration and 
possible adoption by the spokesmen for 
American public recreation. 


1. The enjoyment of leisure should 
be an end in itself. 


Genuine recreation is genuine educa- 
tion and is its own reason for being. As 
such, both must be distinguished from 
training. If the chief objective of edu- 
cation is the Socratic one of Knowing 
Thyself, it can better be pursued by 
learning to do things than by watching 
what others do or by reading about what 
others have done. This does not mean, - 
of course, that presently valuable edu- 
cational exercises should be curtailed; 
it means that the individual is not ful- 
filled until he does something himself. 

Which properly serves: which? 
Whether the purpose of leisure is to 
prepare us for better work or the pur- 
pose of work is to make leisure more 
abundant—is a question heavily fraught 
with behavioral, psychological, sociologi- 
cal, and even theological implications. 
The Cavalier element in early American 
society never succeeded in being as 
vocal, literary, or powerful as the Puri- 
tan element; and it is recognized that 
those who now set out to demonstrate 
that the Puritans put the work-leisure 
sequence in reverse tandem are taking. 
on a formidable assignment. The doc- 
trine of work-for-work’s sake has and 
has had many reputable adherents who 
point out that the shiftless standard of 
leisure-for-leisure’s sake is subscribed to 


1 This “platform” is a statement of my own 
views on the subject; it does not necessarily 
reflect the opinions of the other contributors 
to this volume, those of the Special Editors, 
those of the professional recreation associa- 
tions, nor those of The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 
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by few of the best people but by all of 
the loafers, drunks, and drifters. 

Recreationists and educationists must 
nevertheless insist upon putting first 
things first. They must point out that 
birds do not live to make nests, oak trees 
to make acorns, fish to make food for 
bigger fish, and farmers to raise crops. 
All of these forms of life are what 
Aristotle and Kant have referred to as 
things-in-themselves; their adjectival 
pursuits and fates claim a paramount 
attention, but they do not explain the 
substance of the pertinent life. 

Leaving religion aside for the moment, 
the purpose of life should be recognized 
by the recreationist and educationist as 
the fulfillment of all of the best poten- 
tialities of the individual. They must 
have the courage to pronounce that 
work-for-work’s sake is philosophically 
bad and can only result in mortification 
of the spirit and the flesh. 

In taking such a bold stand, we must 
concede that present-day Americans owe 
a great deal to our forebears who worked 
70 to 80 hours a week, and who be- 
lieved that the Devil found employment 
for idle hands. But our economic sys- 
tem has come of age. If we are not 
fatuously to conclude that we should 
work for machines instead of making 
machines work for us, we must consider 
all of the little and big iron men as our 
slaves and ourselves to be entitled to the 
demigodlike personal development of the 
Athenian citizens of the Periclean age. 


2. Recreation skills should be com- 
pulsorily taught all through the period 
of school attendance. 


In our educational system we do not 
stop at purely functional objectives. We 
insist on greater mathematical skill than 
is required to add up the grocer’s bill or 
to compute our income tax. We compel 
youth to study literature and history; 
we are not satisfied when they have 
learned enough to read street signs and 
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the newspaper. Most people who derive 
great satisfactions from English litera- 
ture were compulsorily introduced to it 
at a tender age, and they did not enjoy 
the initial exposure. 

And so it is with a minority of our 
citizens who were pushed by under- 
standing parents into the mastery of rec- 
reation skills. And so it can be with 
a majority of our citizens if the profes- 
sional recreationists are as aggressive 
and imaginative in 1957 as the brave 
band of educationists were a little more 
than a century ago. 

Recreation does not of itself make a 
whole man, but it is one of the principal 
ingredients. The ancient Greeks, who 
have never been excelled in the art of 
living, looked upon health and wisdom, 
in that order, as the human virtues most 
avidly to be pursued. And by health 
they did not mean merely fine muscle 
tone. The health of the mind and the 
spirit are more important than physical 
robustness, and they knew it. 

Recreationists should heavily increase 
their emphasis on activities which evoke 
pride-of-doing, togetherness, human un- 
derstanding, creativeness, joie de vivre, 
development of the mind and spirit. 
Soft-ball leagues, city play centers, and 
the like are doing well enough; and in 
any event, they represent the elementary 
level of recreation thinking. 

In addition to this implied criticism 
of the present preoccupation with games 
and sports, several manifestations should 
be identified which are not only not 
good but are positively bad. These are 
the associated evils of specialization in 
sports and mass spectation. It is really 
sad when a coach discouragés one of his 
gifted charges from participating in any 
other sport or game because such activ- 
ity might imperil his championship pole- 
vaulting form. Whose interest is being 
served here—the boy’s or the profes- 
sional coach’s? A coach would howl in 
dismay if it were suggested that a youth 
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should drop a particular sport as soon 
as he reaches a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency and take up another. But 
that is what the youth should do. Sus- 
tained practice to push back the cham- 
pionship record a few notches is in no 
sense recreation—it is privation and 
grind of the hardest sort. And emphasis 
on championship performance is empha- 
sis on vainglory and is not the highest 
type of recreation objective. If it be 
said that emphasis on winning develops 
competitive skills and stamina, two re- 
joinders are in order. The names of 
outstanding athletes are singularly ab- 
sent from the annals of American pro- 
fessorial and managerial leadership. 
There is a negative correlation between 
successful athletic competition and emi- 
nence in the most highly respected ac- 
tivities in American ‘life. Moreover, 
most social philosophers believe that we 
have a surfeit of competition in all as- 
pects of life, intranational and interna- 
tional, and that we should inculcate co- 
operation instead. 

The evil of intense specialization is 
associated with another—that of mass 
spectation. Thousands of people watch 
a few professionals perform, themselves 
discouraged from engaging in any rec- 
reation activity because they do not 
possess some skill in superlative degree. 
Herein dwells a dark threat to Ameri- 
can democracy, for if people are trained 
to sit and watch professionals in sport 
and other recreation activities, they 
will also sit and watch while some am- 
bitious busybodies take their govern- 
ment away from them and operate it. 
Mass sports spectacles in central Europe 
are not unrelated to recurring dictator- 
ships there. And when the Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields 
of Eton, it was won by boys every one 
of whom was compelled to participate 
in games. The democratic way of life 
must be catabolic; spectation is anabolic. 

As for commercialized mass spectacle 
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sports, the less said the kinder. Except 
for the.degrading effect of the bloodshed, 
organized commercial baseball, football, 
hockey, boxing, and others, are not es- 
sentially different from and are no more 
elevating than the Roman gladiatorial 
exhibitions. 


3. Recreationists should not partici- 
pate in ancillary correctional and cura- 
tive programs. The abatement of juve- 
nile delinquency, for instance, is a prob- 
lem for the social worker and the po- 
liceman. A positive program of youth 
development administered to the 97 per 
cent of boys and girls who are not de- 
linquents should not be warped or 
thrown out of focus by preoccupation 
with the 3 per cent who are rotters. A 
recent study by a committee of the 
United States Senate reveals that the 
typical juvenile delinquent excels in 
leadership and in the kind of activity 
provided by conventional recreation pro- 
grams. We all recognize that the juve- 
nile delinquent needs many things, in- 
cluding, unfortunately, a better brain; 
but he does not need more emphasis on 
sports. : 

The therapeutic qualities of recreation 
for the mentally ill and retarded and the 
physically ill and impaired are well rec- 
ognized, but the pertinent programs 
should be instigated and managed by 
the medical and psychological personnel 
involved. Professional recreationists are 
not competent to prescribe the appropri- 
ate game or exercise for feeble-minded or 
orthopedic cases and do not wish to be. 
For years to come, they will be fully oc- 
cupied ministering to the general public. 

In correctional institutions, games and 
hobbies are encouraged by the authori- 
ties to keep the prison population from 
exploding. Here too the public recrea- 
tionist should have no part in the pro- 
gram, not only because he is not a com- 
petent penologist but because recreation 
is a primary, not an adjectival, program. 
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There is one related goal, however, 
to the attainment of which recreation 
may make a. contribution—the integra- 
tion of cultures and races. Recreation 
programs, no less than schools, can be 
depended upon to reconcile the multi- 
tudes of Old-World customs and mores 
still noticeable in the United States. 
The recreationist is wise to-plan his of- 
ferings to accommodate these cultural 
differences, since enrichment of the mind 


and a broader and deeper understanding - 


of other ways of life are results of which 
any recreationist can be proud. 


4, The administrative base for public 
recreation should be broadened. Any 
American political scientist. can at a 
moment’s notice write an essay on the 
evils of fragmentation in American local 
government. Most health districts are 
so small that they can afford only a 
superannuated policeman—at $600 a 
year—to serve as health officer. There 
are 2,500 school districts in the state of 
Pennsylvania alone, the majority of 
them so small that they cannot muster 
a school board of sufficient ability to 
understand the school code. Boroughs, 
townships, and villages are for the most 
part so small that they cannot hire even 
one policeman. Roads, sewage disposal, 
assessment of real estate for taxes, and 
- water are handled—or mishandled—by 
local units too tiny to cope with them.’ 

It should be said at the same time 
that mere bigness in’ government is not 
good. There is an optimum size of dis- 
trict for every public service. That 
‘size is determined simply by, prescribing 
the minimum staff and equipment neces- 
sary for a particular service and by com- 
puting the minimum tax base needed to 
support them. For most services, in- 
cluding recreation, a population of about 
70,000 is optimum. For places larger 
than 70,000, the cost of government rises 
more rapidly than the increase in popu- 
lation. It is a matter of general lament 
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‘in regional planning circles that many 
units of local government are too big, 
and that the great majority are too 
small. 

In recent years there has been a 
phenomenal decrease in the number of 
school districts. Something similar is 
needed for recreation administration. . 
Where consolidation is not feasible be- 
cause of local jealousies, it has been 
found that jointures, or functional con- 
solidations, have worked admirably in 
many areas. 

An organization plan, adumbrated for 
the public recreation programs of the 
near future, should include, first, a state 
department of recreation with financial 
and legal status co-ordinate with that of 
the education, health, and highway de- 
partments. It should administer the 
central state programs, including the rec- 
reation use of the multipurpose parks 
and forests, and should also preside over 
minimum standards in local operations. 
To facilitate this combined stimulation, 
guidance, and control, it should control 
the pertinent subsidies. Below the state 
level there should be a regional or dis- 
trict organization, which in some cases 
could be coterminous with the county. 
The larger municipalities could be con- 
sidered to be recreation districts. Small 
towns and townships should have no 
formal public récreation organization. 

As with education, there is doubtless 
a basic difference of viewpoint as to the 
proper residence of the responsibility for 
a good recreation program. There have 
been many debates as to whether the ed- 
ucation of children is the responsibility 
of the family, of the community, or of 
the state. There are many objectives 
sought in the establishment of a system . 
of education, but if the elimination of 
illiteracy is the prime desideratum, the 
record of recent world history shows 
conclusively that the best arrangement 
is for the state to assume the responsi- 
bility. 
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Accordingly, earnest  recreationists ` 


should exert pressure on every American 
state legislature to establish a depart- 
ment of recreation and to empower it to 
formulate and enforce standards for 
local communities. 

In organizing the campaigns to insti- 
tute a state-district organization, spon- 
sors should avoid trying to convert rec- 
reation officers in small jurisdictions. If 
the history of administrative ` improve- 
ment in the United States reveals any- 
thing, it shows the futility of trying to 
persuade any kind of local officer to 
concur in his own official demise. The 
best resource is to enlist the support of 
highly placed civic leaders and ‘the rec- 
reation officials in the larger jurisdic- 
tions. 


5. Public recreation should be financed 
out of the public education budget. 
Public recreation should be a form of 
public education. In most places, how- 
ever, the guilt complex harbored by 
many of the dour immigrants who 
founded the United States and who ac- 
cordingly established our attitudes to- 
ward leisure fastened upon education a 
serious mandate to “improve the mind.” 
Children- were to be educated so they 
could be good workers and moral citi- 
zens. ‘There was no factor in the for- 
mula called Greater Capacity for En- 
joyment of Life. 

Now if we ignore the hours spent by 
children in sleeping, eating, and bathing, 
we can readily compute that about half 
of the remainder is spent in schooling. 
This means that an equal amount of 
time is free time. Yet we spend billions 
annually in highly refining the regimen 
for the hours in the classroom and de- 
vote almost nothing in most communi- 
ties to the free hours. From the most 
expensive tuition in the world the young- 
ster is dismissed without rapport into 
whatever happens to be his environment; 
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however squalid it may be, however 
depraving. | 

It is not suggested here that a recrea- 
tionist take over the minute the teacher 
leaves off and that the child be subjected 
to ten or eleven hours of regimented ac- 
tivity per day. It is suggested that the 
facilities be made available and the 
leaders be ready with a program. If 
such is the case, there will be no need 
to cajole or coerce any normal young- 
ster. Nor will such a voluntary program 
affect in any way the discharge of proper 
parental responsibility for spiritual and 
ethical instruction. 

It is submitted that the money for 
this extension of education-recreation 
can be found in the education budget. 
If there is to be more spent on‘ character 
building and less on manual training and 
wire splicing, so be it. And the same 
for medieval history and irregular 
French verbs. French verbs are good 
for those who like them, and for such 
they will be provided; but they need not 
be forced down the throat of every oaf 
just because they are indicated for a 
few linguists. 

6. Emphasis should be placed on pro- 
grams for late teen-agers and for old 
people. There are two critical periods 
of life so far as recreation is concerned 
—the age of 18 or thereabouts, when the 
average youth leaves school and enters 
the community of industry or commerce, 
and the 60’s, when the individual leaves 
his life’s work. In the first period, the 
youth is separated from his play and 
work associations and is thrown into a 
world peopled by older workers, where 
he feels alien and alone. Unless he can 
fall back on well-established recreation 
patterns in his. home neighborhood, he 
is likely to feel sorry for himself and to 
seek solace in unwholesome activity. He 
is not likely to be resourceful, for all of 
his life he has been told what to do by 
parents and teachers. In the second 
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period he is also likely to have a lost 
feeling after having been an employee 
for 45 years and having had someone 
else make the plans and decisions that 
have shaped his workaday life. 


As a young man enters industry he. 


should retain the social and recreation 
contacts of his school days, relinquishing 
them only gradually as he makes adjust- 
ments with new friends. By the same 
token, the older worker should retire 
gradually, developing more and more 
old-age pursuits and projects as he al- 
lows his interest and even his attend- 
ance at his regular job to diminish. 

Now, unfortunately, most persons do 
not have the prescience to plan their 
lives in advance, so it is most important 
for recreationists to be ready with’ ap- 
propriate programs at these two critical 
periods. 


7. Land for future recreation facilities 
should be acquired as quickly as pos- 
sible. .Demographers assure us that in 
1975 the population of the United States 
will be 225,000,000, and that the in- 
crease will occur almost exclusively in 
the close environs of cities. The social 
scientists and regional planners who can 
solve the many problems arising out of 
this development will be the leaders of 
their guilds, for no phenomenon will be 
more arresting. 

The lesson for recreationists in. this 
connection is simple—get the land now! 
The longer the acquisition is postponed, 
the more expensive it will be. In this 
connection, recreationists should not de- 
pend upon city planners, for several rea- 
sons. First, most of them are architects 
rather than social scientists, and as such 
are preoccupied with maps and the de- 
sign of sticks and stones. Second, they 
are uniformly cast in an advisory role, 
whereas recreationists should deal with 
officials who can’ make decisions. Fi- 
nally, there is no such thing as planning 
per se; there is traffic planning, housing 
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planning, capital-projects planning, and 
so on, One of the most important of 


‘these is recreation planning, and it 


should be done by recreationists, not 
architects. 


8. The professional preparation of rec- 
reationists should be broadened. Just 
as city planning will not achieve its full 
potential as long as it is dominated by 
architects, so recreation will not realize 
its full possibilities as long as most of its 
practitioners are physical educationists. 
A comprehensive,’ pervasive recreation 
program should contain elements drawn 
from all of the behavioral and related 
sciences. 

Social psychology, educational meth- 
odology, cultural anthropology, Ameri- 
can politics and government, social the- 
ory, European and American history, 
comparative religion, and city planning 
are the more obvious things a good rec- 
reationist should know something about. 

A generation ago it was taken for 
granted that a city manager should be 
a civil engineer. Now city managers 
are trained in graduate schools of public 
administration. The change reflected 
the change in the manager’s job-—from 
construction and maintenance engineer 
to chief administrator who hires and 
supervises engineers as well as the other 
municipal employees. 

Similarly, if the recreation program is 
to emphasize personal development 


xather than games for children, we shall 


need leaders who know more than is 
vouchsafed in a physical education 
major in the typical university. The 
national recreation organizations should 
persuade.the large foundations to estab- 
lish in three or four large universities 
a graduate training program. The pro- 
gram should include instruction in the 
collateral subjects mentioned above plus 
a core course in recreation planning 
and administration and concurrent field 
work, 
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Wiert L. Hardin. A Scientist Looks at 
World Affairs. Pp. xviii, 281. Los An- 

` geles: University of Southern California 
Press, 1956. $3.75. 


Although the title of this volume is jus- 
tified, to many readers it may seem mislead- 
ing. Dr. Hardin is a trained scientist who 
at the same time has a strong interest in 
world affairs. He does not; as one might 
expect fromthe title which his book carries, 
discuss the scientific aspects of international 
relations—the effects of the fall-out from 
atomic explosions upon human beings, the 
potentialities of atomic power in the devel- 
opment of underprivileged peoples, or even 
the relation of scientific inventiveness to na- 
tional power. Rather, as a scientist, he has 
`: preoccupied himself with the same problems 
that perplex us all. 
low the scientific method in considering the 
problems bearing on human development 
and human relations,” and, therefore, to set 
himself “firmly and unyieldingly against 
many time-honored prejudices.” 

For some twenty-five years, Dr. Hardin 
was the editor of World Affairs Interpreter, 
now published under the new name World 
Affairs Quarterly. The contents of this vol- 


ume are-a collection of editorials which he ` 


wrote in this capacity. They are arranged 
under four headings: Part 1, “The Role of 
Democracy in World Affairs”; Part 2, 
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“Guideposts from the Past”; Part 3, “Char- 
acter and Moral Responsibility”; and Part 
4, “Nation Building, World Organization, 
and World Peace.” The approach is not 
analytical nor critical; the author is con- 
cerned primarily with the preservation of- 
certain values which to most of us would 
seem particularly real. He does not, for in- 
stance, point out the problems or pitfalls of 
democracy but rather dwells largely on the 
eternal verities which it embodies. He is 
less interested in the problems of world or- 
ganization than in the idea. Throughout 
the volume, the reader can see behind the 
editorials a man of high character, strong 
moral proclivities, broad education, and 
high ideals for this nation and for the 
world. : 

The editorials presented are thoughtful, 
at times somewhat inspirational; generally 
they are written in a clear and interesting 
style. The reader would have been helped 
a great deal in his perusal of them, if they 
had all been dated; as it is, the date of 
their original publication can be surmised 
only from the context. 

Norman Hint 
-Professor of Political Science 
University of Nebraska 


Raymonp Aron and Aucust HECKSCHER. 
Diversity of Worlds: France and the 
United States Look at Their Common: 
Problems. Pp. xiii, 178. New York: 
Reynal and Company, 1957. $3.50. i 


Book DEPARTMENT 


In March 1956, under the sponsorship of 
the World Peace Foundation, a group of 
approximately forty French and American 
business, labor, academic, and professional 
leaders met at Arden House, Harriman, 
New York to discuss common interests and 
problems of the United States and France. 
Diversity of Worlds is a summary of these 
discussions by two of the delegates who 
served as rapporteurs—Raymond Aron, 
Professor at the Sorbonne and contributor 
to Figaro, and August Heckscher, journalist 
and Director of The Twentieth Century 
Fund. Arnold Wolfers, President’ of the 
World Peace Foundation, contributed the 
Preface. 

Either the level of discussion was un- 
commonly high for “conferences,” and skill- 
fully directed away from trivial matters, or 
the rapporteurs did an extremely able job 
of. separating the wheat from the chaff; 
probably both elements contributed to the 
excellence of the report. The members of 
the conference recognized but purposely did 
not stress misunderstandings that exist be- 
cause of the image, real or distorted, that 
Frenchmen have of Americans and Ameri- 
cans of Frenchmen. “Their object rather 
was to shed light on the real problems, the 
authentic differences of opinion, which these 
emotions at once conceal and express.” 
The major areas of investigation and analy- 
sis were the Russian threat, the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, the German 
problem, divergent approaches of the two 
countries toward capitalism and colonialism, 
and the consequences of approximate equal- 
ity between the United States and. the 
Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics in 
atomic armaments. 

The discussions produced numerous strik- 
ing illustrations of how the citizens of two 
countries, possessing a genuine “traditional 
friendship,” conscious of common perils, 
and committed to the same general objec- 
tives, can endanger joint action through 
different approaches and different values 
placed upon policies desired in both coun- 
tries. Space does not permit an examina- 
tion here of the differences brought out in 
the discussions, differences both between the 
two national groups and within the groups. 
It must suffice to say that the report is 
penetrating and provocative throughout; it 
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will be a rare reader who is not forced to 
reconsider the importance of relationships 
between two allies that are disparate in 
strength, hold to values that are alike yet 
markedly dissimilar, and are torn between 
the necessity for agreement in the face of 
common dangers and the determination to 
stick to their particular views. The discus- 
sions could not be confined, strictly speak- 
ing, to relations between France and the 
United States or even to Europe. It is this 
“over-all dimension” that is used to defend 
the title of the book. Even so, Diversity 
of Worlds seems misleading and a bit pre- 
tentious as a title for the report. 
JosrpH J. MATHEWS 
Professor of History 
Emory University 


ARTHUR T. MosHer. Technical Co-opera- 
tion in Latin-American Agriculture. Pp. 
xiv, 449. Chicago, Hl.: University of 
Chicago Press, 1957. $6.00. ; 
This is one of a number of monographs 

which together analyze and evaluate all as- 

pects of technical assistance in Latin Amer- 
ica. The “objectives of this study were 
three: (1) to advance understanding of the 
process of agricultural development in the 
Americas; (2) to define the appropriate 
functions of technical cooperation in agri- 
cultural development; and (3) to distill 
from past experience of technical coopera- 
tion in agriculture whatever insights can be 
gained for the conduct of future programs.” 
The evidence that Dr. Mosher accomplishes 
all these objectives well cannot be presented 
in a review of 400 words. The reviewer, 
therefore, chooses to present what is even 
more important—the author’s valid and 
sage observation on the whole program and 
process of technical assistance which he 
never fails to designate “technical co- 


” operation.” 


One of his most pertinent observations is 
that in many, if not most, cases an “under- 
developed” country’s greatest difficulty is 
not always the lack of good native techni- 
cians. - It is in some cases a bad land situa- 
tion—lack of irrigation or well-distributed 
precipitation, and large holdings of absentee 
landlords. It is nearly always absence of 
widespread elementary education. It is al- 
ways the reign of traditional ways of doing 
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and ways of thinking. No matter how good 
a foreign technician has been in his own 


country, he cannot move into these condi- . 


tions and disregard them. The author 
pointedly states this practical situation as 
follows: “To hear some people discuss it, 
one would infer that technical co-operation 
is an automatous exercise in which people 
are an unfortunate obstacle. On the con- 
trary, technical co-operation is essentially 
a human activity. It arises because of cer- 
tain human aspirations; it depends for its 
validity on the nature of people; both its 
means of success and its obstacles lie in 
human characteristics.” 

The human characteristics are not innate, 
but they are set deeply in cultural value 
systems and are institutionalized in educa- 
tional differentials, land tenure systems, and 
political rule-by the elite. Because these 
are stern facts, the author lists activities 
and methods which “facilitate change over 
time” as a kind of resource coequal with 
economic resources. He points to the oft- 
demonstrated fact that technical co-opera- 
.tion in agriculture is enhanced by support 
of other programs which obviously satisfy 
other than purely economic needs and de- 
sires. He states the profound sociopsycho- 
logical fact that, “if people can gain confi- 
dence that they can reach their aspirations 
through their own efforts; this is of great 
importance to, agricultural development 
whether every instance of such success is 
agricultural or not.” It is only thus that 
tradition and class-bound groups become 
“self-generating.” F 

None of these broad observations kept 
the author from making exhaustive analy- 
ses of all types and levels of technical aid, 
from well-adapted agricultural extension 
methods to basic agricultural research. He 
carefully analyzed the characteristics of 
foreign technical co-operators, their train- 
ing, their foreign experience, and their pe- 
riods of service, whether they were pro- 
vided by the United States government, 
international agencies, or private agencies. 
His findings are too detailed to be reported 
here. 

One of his final observations should be 
carefully noted; namely, that the trend 
in headquarters administration of United 
States bilateral programs appears to’ be 
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away from these patterns that contribute to 
success of the programs in the field. De- 
velopment programs which must be long- 
time programs are hampered by “one-year 
appropriations.” Employment of short- 
term technical personnel is imperative under 
such precarious financial support, and it is 
thus impossible to mobilize a corps of ca- 
reer technical experts. Part of the need for 
flexibility is the necessity of experimenta- 
tion. This may be wasteful if not given 
time to prove itself, but it is imperative 
for long-time technical progress. Whereas 
headquarters administration is encumbered 
with political and interagency issues and 
institutionalization of administrative proce- 
dures, successful field operation requires 
flexibility. 
CARL C. TAYLOR 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 


Hermann Lutz. German-French Unity: 
Basis for European Peace. Pp. xii, 257. 
Chicago, Ill.: Henry Regnery Company, 
1957. $5.00. 


If a book be defined, as in the New Cen- 
tury Dictionary, as “a written or printed 
work of some length, especially on sheets 
fastened or bound together,” this publica- 
tion could doubtless be described as a book. 
But if a book is supposed to be a more or 
less systematic presentation of events, facts, 
or ideas relevant to the topic suggested by 
its title, then this is not a book. What it is 
I cannot say, for I know of no category of 
wasted printer’s ink on cellulose into which 
it fits. 

Hermann Lutz is identified by the pub- 
lisher as “an active opponent of the Hitler 
regime,” now living in Palo Alto, and author 
of “several books” and “many articles.” 
He is identified by himself as a German 
who came to New York in 1948 and be- 
came a United States citizen in 1951, a re- 
cipient of a grant from a foundation (iden- 
tity unspecified), and a researcher at the 
Hoover War Library. Having decided to 
write “a book on German diplomacy under 
Hitler,” he concluded during his “research” 
that he should first write a book on Ger- 
man-French relations since 1870, to be fol- 
lowed by another on Nazi diplomacy, and 
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a third on Anglo-American foreign policies 
during World War IT. 

The first of these, here in hand, is an 
appeal for “the unification of France with 
the virile German people,” according to the 
Preface. What it is, in fact, is five chap- 
ters, comprising 178 pages, respectively en- 
titled “Changing Opinions,” “The Peace- 
makers’ Spirit, 1919,” “Tribulations of the 
Weimar Republic,” “Why Hitler Rose to 
Power,” and “A Plea for Neutral Collabo- 
ration.” Despite all the paraphernalia of 
“scholarship,” none of these chapters, nor 
all of them together, has anything to do 
with the alleged subject of the book, nor do 
they add anything whatever to existing 
knowledge of anything. Insofar as these 
pages have any discernible subject matter, 
they rethresh the old straw of German “war 
guilt” in 1914 in a stale revindication of the 
Second Reich. There are two illustrations: 
first, Vickers-Armstrong ads in the Militar- 
Wochenblatt in 1932 offering armaments of 


all kinds for sale—what they illustrate is — 


unclear. And second, an Appendix of 
twenty-one pages which “proves” that 
American corporations did not finance 
` Hitler. 

Seldom, if ever, has such a jumble and 
muddle of irrelevancies been printed and 
bound together and offered for sale as a 
book. 

FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 

Professor of Government 

Williams College 


RıcmarD P. STEBBINS. The United States 
in World Affairs, 1956. Pp. xii, 426. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
$6.00. 

In the present volume, Dr. Stebbins and 
the research staff of the Council of Foreign 
Relations continue in distinguished fashion 
a series dating to 1931 and interrupted only 
by the war years, 1941-45. Neither ex- 
perience nor skill in narrative could paint 
a cheerful picture. For the subject is. one 
of leadership reluctantly assumed and ac- 
cepted with increasing resentment. The 
text is enlivened by cartoons, well-selected 
and embodying the meaning of many pages. 

The present reviewer, alert for editorial 
bias, is happy to say that he discovered 
none. The Western world presents a strain- 


. culable. 
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ing at the seams, almost a disintegration of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
To compensate, it would be needful to 
know much more of stresses and strains be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

In the seizure of the Suez Canal and the 
Hungarian revolt, the United States faced 
vital decisions, the wisdom of which it is 
difficult to affirm or to deny. The efforts 
of Great Britain, France, and Israel to en- 


` force their rights in the international water- 


way lacked support in Washington. There- 
fore, a decision. to act without informing 
Messrs. Eisenhower and Dulles not only 
contributed to failure but induced the 
United States to act more favorably to the 
Near East than to the West. The remoter 
consequences of such a decision are incal- 
If there was morality behind the 
choice, it lay in a determination in no case 
to become involved in war. 

In both the Suez and the Hungarian . 
tragedies, the United States relied heavily 
on the United Nations which used token 
force at Suez but moral force alone toward 
Russia. In this reliance the United States 
emerges as less than heroic. And there will 
always be a question of how far the Voice 
of America and Radio Free Europe were 
responsible for the desperate adventure. 
From its most severe test to date the 
United Nations derived a somewhat equivo- 
cal credit. The civilized powers yielded to 
it; the barbarians made no concessions but 
did lose some face with the neutralists, and 
even with Mr. Nehru. . 

The concluding chapter, “Facing 1957,” 
declared that for the United States, “the 
fundamental task was to repair as far as 
possible the multiple damage which in re- 
cent months had all but destroyed the con- 
cept of a ‘free world, inspired by the hu- 
mane principles which were common to all 
the great civilizations” (p. 392). With this 
verdict the enlightened citizen is certain to 
concur. 

Lovis MARTIN SEARS 

Professor of History, Emeritus 

Purdue University 


Joun Exrman. Grand Strategy, Vol. V, 
August 1943-September 1944, History of 
the Second World War. (Military Se- 
ries.) Pp. xvii, 634. London: Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Stationery Office, 1956: (Dis- 

tributed by British Information Services, 

New Vork.) $7.56 trade; $6.05 library. 

This handsome book, the most recent in 
the United Kingdom’s military series on 
World War II, is the first published on the 
subject of strategy. The British official 
historians, like their American colleagues, 
wisely decided to-put out books as they 
became ready rather than in chronological 
sequence. 

Mr. Ehrman opens with the Quebec Con- 
ference which initiated planning for the 
great Allied offensive in Europe. With 
skilled clarity and easy balance, he carries 
the reader through strategic problems and 
solutions in Europe, the Mediterranean, the 
Pacific, and -Far East during the ensuing 
thirteen months. He concludes, after the 
great Allied victories in France and Italy in 
1944, with the major strategic decisions in 
Europe and the Mediterranean made and 
executed. As Mr. Ehrman makes clear, the 
point of view is that of the British War 
Cabinet and Chiefs of Staff together with 
President Roosevelt and the United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Little of the actual subject matter will be 
new to Americans who have read the series, 
“The United States Army in World War 
II,” Sir Winston Churchill’s war memoirs, 
Roosevelt and Hopkins, or the various ex 
parte accounts by other American and Brit- 
ish participants. But Mr. Ehrman’s volume 
has the unusual virtue of stating with great 
‘clarity and sympathetic objectivity both the 
British and American cases in the complex 
disputes, discussions, and eventual agree- 
ments regarding OVERLORD, southern 
France, Italy, and the Balkans. He does 
not second guess; he has no axe to grind, 
no cause to serve save that of truth, He 
shows by implication that the Mediter- 
ranean questions were infinitely more com- 
plex than the ex parte accounts, which tele- 
scope problems and points of view, usually 
make them out to be. Although pointing 
out that Mr. Churchill’s real aims in the 
Balkans have never been made absolutely 
clear, the author puts to rest the crude in- 
accuracy that Churchill wanted to invade 
the Balkans, instead of mounting OVER- 
LORD, in order to forestall the Russians. 
If this gross distortion ever appears again, 
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it will be a clear case of blind faith over- 
ruling evidence and reason. 

One source of Mr, Ehrman’s strength, his 
unified and coherent presentations of the 
British and American: cases, is ironically 
also a source of weakness. The general 
editor, Professor J. R. M. Butler, explains 
that “in accordance with the recognized 
British constitutional principle, the histori- 
ans have not held themselves free to reveal 
individual differences of opinion within the 
War Cabinet .. .” (p. xii). This is as un- 
sound historically as it is sound constitu- 
tionally, for British strategy thus appears as 
a monolith. Internecine discussions and ar- 
guments are not explored in the instructive 
way that American historians have dealt 
with the varying points of view. of the 
President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Implicit in this excellent book is the fact 
that although coalition warfare is full of 
disagreement, the American and British 


_leaders were absolutely determined to settle 


their differences, agree on a unified strategy, 
and win the war. That this process was 
somewhat painful is obvious from nearly all 
the memoirs, but especially from the recent 
Bryant-Alanbrooke collaboration. 
A Joun Murer, Jr. 
Office of Military History 
U. S. Department of the Army 


T. L. Jarman. The Rise and Fall of Nazi 
Germany. Pp. 388. New York: New 
York University Press, 1956. $4.95. 


This is an able historian’s account of 
what he calls “one of the greatest dramas 
of history,” the rise and fall of Nazi Ger- 
many. It is a well-told story which uses 
many personal recollections and telling ex- 
cerpts from the vast accumulation of docu- 
ments that have been made available since 
Hitler’s fall. Professor Jarman discusses 
the causes of the rise of Hitler and the 
“German Enigma.” However, he does not 
present any original ideas or new formula- 
tions. He is on solid ground when he at- 
tributes the phenomena to four “main fac- 
tors which, operating together, made pos- 
sible the triumph of the Nazis. They are: 
(1) the historical development of the Ger- 
man people, which was unfavorable to de- 
mocracy and predisposed them to accept 
nationalist leadership and military adven- 
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ture, (2) the personality of Hitler, a de- 
-monic man of exceptional will-power and of 
more than normal influence over others, 
(3) the economic depression of the 1930s, 
which brought German discontents to the 
point of desperation, and (4) the failure of 
the Western Powers to build an interna- 
tional front determined and strong enough 
to check Hitler in time. Together these 
factors were powerful enough to establish 
in Germany a regime so extreme and fan- 
tastic, yet with such strength and attrac- 
tion, that not only did it make the Germans 
themselves for the-most part willing vic- 
tims, but it stretched out its hands to link 
up with fifth columns in foreign lands. The 
Nazi regime was a new Lorelei turning 
those who looked to their doom.” 
Questions concerning the future of Ger- 
many are raised. Professor Jarman partic- 
ularly considers the possibility of the rise 
of another regime similar to that of the 
Nazis. He is not sure of the answer. He 
says: “The truth probably is, indeed, that 
Germany is passing again through a period 
comparable to the years 1924-9,” There 
are striking parallels in development. Pro- 
fessor Jarman thinks that a period of neu- 
tralization would be best for Germany now, 
but he sees little chance for this solution in 
view of Russian attitudes. He would also 
` welcome the inclusion, of Germany in a 
European community. This reviewer feels 
that there is nothing in Professor Jarman’s 
account of the history of Germany to sug- 
gest that a revival of a drive for German 
domination would be rendered unlikely by 
` either of these arrangements even if they 
could be achieved. 
THEODORE ABEL 
Professor of Sociology 
Hunter College 
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ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. The Crisis 
of the Old Order, 1919-1933, The Age of 
Roosevelt. Pp. xiv, 557. Boston, Mass.: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957. $6.00. 


Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., who 
at twenty-eight years of age won the Pulit- 
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zer Prize for his The Age of Jackson, pre- 
sents the first of four volumes of a contem- 
plated work on The Age of Roosevelt. Cer- 
tainly The Crisis of the Old Order, the first’ 
volume of .Mr. Schlesinger’s magnum opus, 
gives promise that The Age of Roosevelt 
will be one of the major works in American 
history of the mid-twentieth century. In 
previously published books, the author has 
established himself among the ranking his- 
torians of his generation. This book makes 
more secure that position. 

Throughout the book, the reader is con- 
scious of the meticulous research that went 
into its making. Having found the facts, 
the author knows how to relate them in 
an interesting manner. He writes in a su- 
perb literary style with many well-turned 
phrases. His narrative flows rapidly. 
When measured by such criteria as dramatic 
effect and literary style, Mr. Schlesinger has 
written history in its greatest tradition. 

This is a provocative book. The story 
is not told from an objective point of view. 
In political philosophy the author obviously 
is liberal. Many who read The Crisis of 
the Old Order will not agree with the se- 
lection of details that he has made. Mr. 
Schlesinger has a tendency to see the his- 
tory of this period as a struggle between 
good and evil. Practically all-of the Re- 
publican leaders compose the forces of 
darkness; while the Democratic hierarchy 
constitutes the powers of enlightenment, 
The author repeatedly declares his complete 


‘distrust in the money men of our country. 


In contrast, he writes with unlimited ad- 
miration for the ne’er-do-wells, the paupers, 
and the underprivileged. 

On some points the author contrasts the 
United States with Russia to the disadvan- 
tage of the United States. For example, 
after telling in condemnatory terms of con- 
ditions in America during the age of Mel- 


_ lon, Mills, and Morgan, he declares that 
‘Russia “became an image of intelligent 


planning and of unifying faith” (p. 212). 
Similar statements are to be found else- 
where. i 

Quite naturally the author has great ad- 
miration for Franklin D. Roosevelt. This 
first volume contains one of the best 
sketches of Roosevelt’s early life that this 
reviewer has seen. Interestingly, the Demo- 
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cratic presidential nominee of 1932 thought 
the two most dangerous men in America 
were Huey Long and Douglas MacArthur. 
Among other things, the author has re- 
vealed some new information about the 
origin of the term New Deal. 

The second volume, which is eagerly 
awaited, will begin with the inauguration of 
Roosevelt in 1933. ; 

GEORGE C. OSBORN 

Professor of Social Sciences 

University of Florida 


WALTER Lord. Day of Infamy. Pp. 243. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1957. $3.95. 

Tt is not often that a rising young author 
hits the bell twice in a row. Walter Lord 
has done just that with his Day of Injamy. 
Using essentially the same techniques and 
methods he employed so successfully in his 
account of the Titenic disaster, A Night to 
Remember, Mr. Lord attempts in this latest 
work to paint a full-length portrait of that 
memorable 7th of December when the Jap- 


anese struck Pearl Harbor and brought the 


United States into World War II. The re- 
sult is a vivid and exciting story of one of 
the great events of our time. 

Mr. Lord is a gifted writer with a sure 
- touch, a fine sense of the dramatic, and a 
respect for evidence. But he is a journal- 
ist, not a scholar, and his book is basically 
a journalistic tour de force. He is not con- 
cerned with the larger questions about the 
Pearl Harbor attack, the questions that leg- 
islators sought to answer in hearings that 
filled thirty-nine thick volumes, questions 

that historians will undoubtedly continue to 
` debate for many years. He is interested 
rather in people, not the commanders but 
the minor figures in the drama, the unim- 
portant people who had no part in shaping 
. the course of events. How they felt, what 


they saw and experienced ‘on that fateful. 


day are the questions Mr. Lord has sought 
to answer. He has succeeded brilliantly, 
and in doing so has in effect told the story 
of Pearl Harbor in personal terms, in terms 
of what it meant to the jubilant Japanese 
pilots in the attacking force, the incredulous 
American sailors aboard the stricken ships 
of the Pacific Fleet, the Army crews at 
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Hickam Field where the planes were lined 
up wing to wing for protection against sabo- 
tage, and the unbelieving civilians in Hono- 
lulu where the greatest damage was wrought 
by American antiaircraft fire. 

Day of Infamy is the human drama of 
Pearl Harbor. Each of us, wherever he 
may have been, has his own memory of 
that tragic Sunday, but the memory of 
those at Pearl Harbor is now the common 


` heritage of all. 


Louis Morton 
Office, Chief of Military History 
U. S. Department of the Army 


H. C. PETERSON and GILBERT C. Fire. 
Opponents of War, 1917-1918. Pp. xiii, 
399. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1957. $6.00. 

This is an excellent over-all summary of 
various types of American opposition to 
World War I and of the public response to 
that opposition in the form of hysteria, in- 
tolerance, and even violence. In Montana, 
Frank Little of the Industrial Workers of 
the World denounced the use of troops for 
putting down strikes whereupon a vigilante 
committee broke into his room and hanged 
him on a railroad trestle. When Senator 
La Follette’ questioned the wisdom of 
American citizens traveling the high seas in 
British ships carrying munitions, a public 
furor and a Senate investigation followed. ` 

Although George Creel, Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Information, made an 
effort to silence the People’s Council as 
“traitors and fools,” he nevertheless made 
an effort to keep the superpatriots within 
the bounds of truth in their public state- 
ments: “We are hearing some very disturb- 
ing reports as to the speeches that are being 
made by Dr. Hillis. In every community 
he seems to arouse bitterness, and such 
speeches as we have been able to see are 
somewhat reckless as to facts. The matter 
has been brought to the‘attention: of the 
President repeatedly.” 

In Montana, a committee of patriots 
marched on a local high school and burned 
all the German textbooks they could find. 
A speech by Eugene V. Debs in which he 
said Theodore Roosevelt had been wined 
and dined by the German Kaiser while- 
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German Socialists were fighting him re- 
sulted in nearly three years in federal 
prison. ; 
The authors conclude correctly that free- 
dom of speech and of press suffered:less in 
World War II than. in 1917-18. There 
weré repressions-in the latter war, however, 
and surely the postwar McCarthy era 
should serve as a warning for a long time. 
But then following the McCarthy era, a 
gentle breeze set in motion by the Supreme 
Court on May 17, 1954 became by June 
1957 a healthy blow. Freedom in America 
is not yet dead. i 
Although Opponents of War is a well 
done over-all account, certain phases of the 
subject remain to be dealt with in greater 
detail. The chapter on the conscientious 
objector, for example, except for the files 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, is 
based almost entirely on printed sources 
and secondary works. The complete story 
of religious objection, especially of the his- 
toric peace churches, and the use of manu- 
script sources of the churches, of the state 
councils of defense, and ‘of the war depart- 
ment and its agencies remain to be done. 
Guy F. HERSHBERGER 
Professor of History 
Goshen College 


Berry MILLER UNTERBERGER. 
Siberian Expedition, 1918-1920: A Study 
of National Policy. Pp. 271. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press, 1956. 
$7.50. i 
The question of Allied and American in- 

tervention in Russia at the end of World 
War I remains one of the most controver- 
sial topics in recent history. On the Soviet 
side, publications relating to this episode 
have become increasingly distorted through 
the years. In the period since World War 
TI these have amounted to little more than 
political propaganda designed to intensify 
anti-American, and hence patriotic, senti- 
ments among the Russian people. On the 
Allied and American side, scholarly work on 
this period has been handicapped both by 
the great variety and dispersal of the source 
materials, and by the considerable continu- 
ing confusion as to the underlying policies 
of the Western statesmen. 


. undue influence in the Far East. 


America’s ` 
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Mrs. Unterberger’s excellent study now 
provides what is close to a definitive treat-. 
ment of one of the major episodes of this 
story. She has made a most careful search 
of unpublished official records and private 
diaries, and she is fully familiar with the 
published sources. From the record it ap- 
pears that Wilson was confronted by a 
perplexing complexity of Japanese and Al- 
lied motives. The former saw the opportu- 
nity to carve a new sphere of influence for 
themselves in Siberia. The latter originally 
conceived of the Bolsheviks as an extension 
of German influence, and after the Armi- 
stice continued their struggle against the 
Bolsheviks on ideological grounds. When 
the Allies were no longer able to bear the. 
burden of this campaign, they were content 
to let Japan carry on for them. i 
` Against this background, Mrs. Unter- 
berger sees as the central theme of Wilson’s 
policy his desire to preserve Russia’s terri- 
torial integrity. This desire had its’ ideo- 
logical aspect—to let the Russians choose 
their own form of government without for- 
eign interference; and its balance of power 
aspect—to prevent Japan ‘from gaining 
So long 
as Wilson could resist Allied pressure to 
intervene, he did so. When it became clear 
that the Allies would encourage Japanese 
intervention regardless of American policy, 
Wilson acquiesced and sanctioned American 
participation in order to keep a rein on 
Japan. 

Wilson’s policy was generally misunder- 
stood at the time by American opinion, and 
it antagonized all the parties concerned. 
The Allies tended to blame Wilson’s hesi- 
tations for the failure of intervention; the 
Japanese saw him as a major obstacle to 
their policy; the White Russians felt that 
they were receiving inadequate support; 
and the Red Russians classed the Ameri- 
cans with the Japanese as imperialist ag- 
gressors. The Soviet government recog- 
nized formally in 1933 that American in- 
tentions had not been aggressive, but -this 
did not prevent it from reopening the 
charges whenever it suited its propaganda. 


` Mrs. Unterberger has clarified the situation 
‘for those who wish a scholarly analysis, 


and it may be hoped that over the years 
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the results of her scholarship will dispel 

the fog of controversy. 
l l C. E. BLACK 

‘Professor of History 

Princeton University 


Howard K. BEALE. Theodore Roosevelt 
and the Rise of America to World Power. 
Pp. xxi, 600. Baltimore, Md.: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1956. $6.00. 


This book is an enlarged and revised ver- 
sion of the Albert Shaw lectures delivered 
by Professor Beale at Johns Hopkins in 
1953. A close student of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s career for many years, the author 
deals with TR’s impact on American foreign 
policy from the days-of the imperialist 
‘boom in the late nineties to the end of his 
tenure as President in 1909. As it stands, 
this work is one of the most important con- 
tributions to the history of American for- 
eign policy written in recent years. 

Professor Beale has drawn on the rele- 
vant manuscript collections, public and pri- 
vate, at home and abroad. He has exam- 
ined the play of Roosevelt’s foreign policy 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
The structure of the book is developed in 
chronological fashion with subdivisions that 


concern Roosevelt’s policy in these areas. ^ 


Beale has provided a deeper understanding 
of such issues as the open-door policy in 
China, the Chinese boycott problem of 
1905, and the Venezuela tension of 1902- 
03. Beale, moreover, evaluates Roosevelt’s 
position regarding imperialism as well as 
his view of America’s ties with Great Brit- 
ain and the influence of the balance of 
power concept in his diplomacy. 

In keeping with his stated purpose, the 
author fixes his attention on the thought 
and activity of Roosevelt as a symbol of 
the American outlook on world affairs in 
the crucial years before World War I. To 
judge by some of Beale’s conclusions, he 
obviously has scrutinized one man who was 
the best of a poor lot. TR’s vigorous per- 
sonality and his highly individual handling 
of diplomatic matters are strongly empha- 
sized; few men have surmounted the welter 
of foreign policy detail and formulation as 
he did. Even fewer men have demon- 
strated his facility in identifying the for- 


tunes of the United States with those of 
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the nations of the world while yet retaining 
a strong grip on American national interest. 

Roosevelt’s outlook was strongly condi- 
tioned by his search for what he considered 
to be a useful mean in international rela- 
tions. Professor Beale has so mastered 
Rooseveltian rhetoric that he is able to‘ cite 
passage after passage in which the rough- 
rider’s constant striving to establish and 
maintain the balance of power is clearly 
demonstrated. But Roosevelt’s effort also 
reveals the emptiness of the balance of: 
power notion in a world whose diplomacy 
was coming to be more and more dependent 
upon the processes of social change. In 
seeking the path of moderation, however, 
Roosevelt tended to assume the static na- 
ture of the extremes in world politics. His 
diplomacy exposed his reliance upon racial 
distinctions (qualified to some extent) and 
the democratic-republican tradition of the 
West which tended to regard itself as the 
steward charged with carrying out the 
“world’s work.” Even when he had mis- 
givings about the potential power of the 
Russians and the backward peoples of the 
world, he fastened himself and American 
policy more firmly to the task of maintain- 
ing “civilization” rather than to take ac- 
count of some of the future consequences 
of his actions. In this sense, it can. be sug- 
gested that TR’s moderation was, in the 
long run, an extreme view centered around 
an American image of what the rest of the 
world appeared to be rather than what it 
actually was—a world in flux. i 

Now with the passage of time and with 
the passing of the old slogans, Professor 
Beale’s book clearly suggests that TR’s af- 
fection for and his use of power in inter- 
national relations bears out the contention 
that Roosevelt was one of the creatures 
described so well by Charles Beard in the 
revised edition of the Economic Basis of 
Politics. 

Students, professors, the public, even the 
pundits and the. policymakers, who are 
quick to reach for such phrases as “inter- 
national responsibility” without questioning 
deeply the implication of the gesture, ought 
to read Professor Beale’s book. Power as- 
sumed without an understanding of what it 
does to those who possess it as well as to 
those who experience its effects is a hazard- 
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ous thing. Power without sensitive and 
timely purpose in the vast field of world 
affairs in the twentieth century is worse. 
It can make a mockery of a life’s work. 
CHARLES VEVIER 
- Assistant Professor of History 
University of Rochester 


Donato Davinson. Still Rebels, Still 
Yankees and Other Essays. Pp. x, 284. 
Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. $4.50. 


When this reviewer began to read the 

` first essay in this volume, she was shocked 
to discover that she had agreed to review 
what appeared to be a volume on literary 
. critcism, though her field of research lies in 
American History. The title, Still Rebels, 
Still Yankees, had indicated, she supposed, 
a study in Civil War history, which title 
had evidently also misled an editor of THE 
ANNALS. She therefore immediately turned 
to the table of contents to select certain 
essays for preliminary reading in order to 
gain a perspective of the subject ‘matter. 
These sections (Part IV, “The South,” and 
Part V, “Regionalism and Nationalism”) 
revealed that Professor, Davidson had com- 


bined some history, sociology, and econom-’ 


ics with his literary criticism. In any case, 
after salving her conscience with the reso- 
lution to refrain from any comment on 
literary criticism, she found herself grateful 
for the assignment. 

The volume consists of essays and ar- 
ticles, almost all of which have already ap- 
peared in print in various periodicals, In 
other words, it represents a collection of old 
material gathered into one volume, a re- 
printing which in this reviewer’s judgment 
is justified. For there is an essential unity 
running through the essays. The general 
theme is the conflict between tradition and 
antitradition, present everywhere in modern 
society. The author views tradition as the 
living “continuum” which makes society 
and civilization possible; antitradition is the 
disintegrating principle destroying society 
and civilization. The South in its devotion 
to tradition naturally affords many exam- 
ples of the conflict. The author scatters 
through the pages much of his own philos- 
ophy on this subject. : 
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Some of the essays give glimpses into 
southern life scarcely possible for any but 
a native southerner to reveal. The cus- 
tom of conducting a Sunday service by 
congregational singing from “shape notes,” 
told in “Sacred Harp in the Land of Eden,” 
and the contrast, as well as ‘similarity, 
between the Vermont farmer and Georgia 
planter, told in “Still Rebels, Still Yankees,” 


. will almost certainly leave the reader grate- 


ful that he did not miss these two portions 
of the book. 

One would expect from a professor of 
English a good style, an expectation justi- 
fied by many, happy phrases and turns of 
expression, and the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press has turned out an attractively 
printed and bound volume with a frontis- 
piece reminiscent of the Old South. 

` ELLA LONN 
Professor of History, Emeritus 
Goucher College 


CLEMENT Eaton. Henry Clay and the 
Art of American Politics, (Library of 
American Biography Series.) Pp. 209. 
Boston and Toronto: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1957. $3.50. 


To the student of American politics and 
history, the career of Henry Clay, whose 
life covered the period from 1777 to 1852, 
epitomized the American politician. In 
this lucid, succinct, and exceedingly well- 
written volume—one of the series of the 
Library of American Biography edited by 
Oscar Handlin—the history of the period is 
told in the political philosophy and program 
of Clay who held the political stage for 
half a century. It is also told in those of 
his illustrious contemporaries, particularly 
John Calhoun, Andrew Jackson, and Daniel 
Webster. 

The radical change in the political mores 
of the American people can be seen in the 
success of one westerner, Andrew Jackson, 
and the failure of “Harry of the West” in 
achieving the Presidency. Clay, the apostle 
of economic nationalism, the political aris- 
tocrat, lost: out to the new type of politics. 
This Jacksonian democracy, as it was called, 
brought about the rise of the common man 
into political power in the United States. 
Yet Abraham Lincoln was profoundly im- 
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pressed by Clay, his “beau ideal of a states- 
man.” Not only did Lincoln support Clay’s 
platform of the American system, but there 
“is evidence that Lincoln’s views on slavery 
and colonization were strongly influenced by 
the views of the ‘Sage of Ashland.’ The 
closing lines of one of the Great Emanci- 
pator’s- speeches on Slavery were modeled 
after the peroration of Clay’s speech of 
1827 before the American Colonization So- 
ciety.” Clay’s advocacy of the cause of the 
South American republics, later recognized 
by President Monroe, is probably the rea- 
son for the high regard with which Clay is 
held even today by Latin American - coun- 
tries. 


In the art of politics, Clay increased the 


role of Speaker, in the six times he was 
elected to this position, from little more 
than a presiding officer to one of party 
leadership. He also made effective use of 


the caucus, a relatively new device in de- 


termining party strategy. Following the 
quiescence of the one-party period of the 
Monroe Administrations, Clay made his 
contribution to the development of a work- 
able two-party system as leader of the op- 
position from 1829 to 1841 when his party 
was out of power. ` 

However, as a master of the political art, 
he had one serious defect: “he talked too 
much and wrote too many letters.” He 
certainly was not a “Silent Cal.” He was 
. an outstanding exponent of the golden age 
of American oratory yet abhoring demagogy 
in his appeals as a popular orator. Unlike 
Calhoun, however, he was not an_ original 
political thinker. It was also a period in 
which conflict of interests between personal 
profit and the advocacy of a legislative pro- 
gram did not disturb Clay as indicated, for 
example, by his profitable connections fol- 
lowing the chartering of a second United 
States Bank. . ; 

Whether it was Andrew Jackson, William 
Henry Harrison, or Zachary Taylor, Clay 
was consistent in his opposition to military 
‘men as President. “I cannot believe that 
killing two thousand: five hundred English- 
men at New Orleans qualifies (a person) 
for the various, difficult, and complicated 
duties of the chief magistracy.” 

_ Clay’s great personal ambition to become 
President for which he made five attempts 
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between 1824 and 1848 was never realized. 
“But more important than reaching the 
Presidency, to which so many mediocre men 
have been elected, the greater glory was his 
—to save the Union.” 

The author adds a valuable final section . 
of sources in which he notes as his principal 
source the extensive collection of Clay 
papers being assembled by the University 
of Kentucky. l 

BELLE ZELLER 

Professor of Political Science 

Brooklyn College 


ROBERT FRANKLIN DURDEN. James Shep- 
herd Pike: Republicanism and the Ameri- 
can Negro, 1850-1882. Pp. ix, 249. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, ` 
1957. $5.00, 


Some years ago a critic, reading some 
sketches in the Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography, suggested that many minor per- 
sonalities deserved full-length biographies. 
Perhaps such a thought passed through the 
mind of this author. For two hundred 
pages he delves into the little known past 
of this “radical Republican” from Maine. 
As a New York Tribune journalist, Pike 
“established his-reputation as one of the 
northern extremists” (p. 16) and helped to 
form the new Republican party. Pike's 
antislavery feeling was not due to any love 
of the Negro; he despised the race as un- 
worthy to associate with whites and favored 
the surrender of the lower Gulf states to 
the emancipated blacks as a “negro pen” 
(p. 35). Like the Garrisonian radicals, he 
was willing “that the Free and Slave States 

. separate” (p. 20), but once secession 
was accomplished, he opposed all compro- 
mise (p. 41). Lincoln and Seward filled 
the chief diplomatic posts with antislavery 
champions, and Pike received the diplo- 
matic mission at The Hague where he twice 
protested visits of Raphael Semmes’ Sum- 
ter to Dutch West India ports. While at 
first he doubted Lincoln’s ability and con- 
demned his conciliatory policy, in March 
1865 he called the President “one of the 
most unalloyed bits of human nature to be 
found in history.” He was the wisest and 
least selfish of all American statesmen (p. 
111). 
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After the war, Pike joined the radicals 
in denouncing Johnson-and opposing the re- 
admission of the Confederates to Congress. 
This was the general position of the Trib- 
uné to which Pike returned as Washington 
correspondent. While he considered the 
Negro “ignorant, debased and totally unfit 
to exercise the duties of citizenship” (p. 
164), he felt Negro suffrage a necessary 
means of keeping the Republicans in power. 
Appalled by Grant’s corruption and believ- 
ing that his. reconstruction program had 
failed, he later bemoaned in the Tribune 
the placing of “300,000 white people, .. . 
composing the intelligence and property- 
holders of the State, . . . under. the heel 
of 400,000 pauper blacks, fresh from a 
state of slavery and ignorance the most 
dense” (p. 187). In January 1873, Pike 
went to South Carolina to write a series of 
articles on the Negro government in that 
state. Interest in his articles impelled him 
to expand his material in a book, The Pros- 
trate State. Many historians of the recon- 
struction period, particularly James Ford 
Rhodes, have drawn heavily on Pike for 
material. Dr. Durden feels that Pike was 
not an impartial observer. His “failure to 
seek out either Negro or white Radical 
leaders suggests an unwillingness even to 
attempt an impartial survey” (p. 211). 
Furthermore, according to Dr. Durden, 
there are discrepanciés between Pike’s jour- 
nal, written on the spot, and his later pub- 
lished work. Pike’s hostility to the Grant 
administration, which supported troops in 
South Carolina, “led him to distort his own 
findings” (p. 214). Pike gave no attention 
to the accomplishments of the Negro gov- 
‘ernment, including thé construction of a 
free school system (p. 217). He declared 
that in the “sun-splashed fields,” the Negro 
was “the best of workers,” implying that 
his place was in the field (p. 218). 

Not only is the book well-written, holding 

. the reader’s interest throughout, but the 
eleven pages of bibliography seem to indi- 
cate that the research was exhaustive. Sev- 
eral recent historians, notably W. E. B. 
DuBois in Black Reconstruction, feel that 
the Negro reconstruction governments were 
not entirely without accomplishment. Dr. 
Durden’s work suggests that perhaps his- 
torians should re-examine this period in the 
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light of Pike’s uncritical study in The Pros- 
trate State. 
; Jonn G. VAN DEUSEN 
Professor of American History 
Hobart College 


James JACKSON KILPATRICK. The Sover- 
eign States: Notes of a Citizen of Vir- 
ginia. Pp. xi, 347. Chicago, Ill.: Henry 
Regnery, 1957. $5.00. 

The Citizen of Virginia is editor of the 
Richmond News Leader. The character of 
the book and the purpose of the author are 
clearly indicated by excerpts from the 
Introduction: 

“May it please the court, this is not a 
work of history; it is a work of advocacy. 
The intention is not primarily to inform, 
but to exhort. The aim is not to be objec- 
tive; it is to be partisan. 

“I plead the cause of States’ rights. 

“My purpose here is first to examine the 
bases of State sovereignty; then to follow 
the State and Federal relationship from its 
beginnings under the Articles of Confeder- 
ation through its refinement in the Consti- 
tution; next to review some of the com- 
ment on the role the States were expected 
to play. The place of the States scarcely 
had been fixed, it will be submitted, before 
advocates of consolidation began to whittle 
it down—first in the Chisholm case, which 
led to the Eleventh. Amendment, and more 
memorably in the Alien and Sedition Acts, 
which led to the ‘Doctrine of ’98’ and the 
Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of that 
year. It is proposed to follow this doctrine 
of the States’ ‘right to interpose,’ in its vari- 
ous forms and applications down ‘through 
the years, with- particular emphasis upon 
the dangers of judicial encroachment and 
the need for State resistance against it. 
Finally, I have in mind to marshal some of 
the evidence which supports-the case for 
the South in its immediate conflict with 
Federal authority, and to review other re- 
cent events that seem to me usurpations of 
the States’ reserved powers. 

“So much, then for the plan of this book. 
The political heirs of Alexander Hamilton 
and John Marshall will not. care much for 
it.” x 

The author has applied himself to his 
task in the spirit indicated and with a 
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hearty enthusiasm. The result is an em- 
phatic and well-documented, if somewhat 
ex parte, presentation of the cause of 
States’ rights from the time of the Articles 
of Confederation to the present. Mr. Kil- 
patrick shows in no uncertain manner that 
the South has had no monopoly in the 
championing of States’ rights. Not surpris- 
ingly he maintains that the Supreme Court 
has assumed unwarranted authority and 
that the Fourteenth Amendment is really 
unconstitutional because of irregular pro- 
cedure in its adoption. As regards the ef- 
ficacy of the latter point, with priceless turn 
of phrase or inadvertence, he admits that 
“too much water has poured over the 
damn.” ` 

This book will have wide appeal in cer- 
tain areas and with certain readers. Others 
may feel, however, that if he applied him- 
self with the same energy and enthusiasm 
and selected his materials as carefully, Mr. 
Kilpatrick might produce comparable. treat- 
ises in defense of slavery or in condemna- 
tion of democracy. 
CECIL JOHNSON 

Professor of History 

University of North Carolina 


ROGER BURLINGAME. The American Con- 
science. Pp. xv, 420. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1957. $6.75. 


The ‘American conscience is “the moral 
judgment of the people upon themselves.” 
In times of crisis it awakens to lead us back 
to the Puritanism that remains the chief 
determinant in American individual, social, 
‘and political morality. ‘Satisfied with both 
the progress of the Protestant Ethic and 
that which Puritanism has made against 
frontier wilderness and foreign ideology, 
the author ignores persons, groups, events, 
and ideals that do not support this thesis. 
He dismisses “other factors, such as the re- 
ligious reformers and separatists whose mi- 
grations to America resulted in a shower of 
splinter sects. . . .” (Are Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Unitarians, and Congregational- 
ists included here?) Also of no impor- 
tance, except for John Locke, are “the 
so-called Great Awakening and Enlighten- 
ment, both stemming largely from over- 
seas”; and he states (p. 7) that the events 
since 1900 were not only not instrumental 
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in forming the “basic American character” 
but that they “tended to conflse the native _ 
moral concepts.” 

Nearly a third of the book retells the re- 
ligious history of Colonial America, spiced 
with quotations from Calvin, Winthrop, 
Bradford, and Mather. Next are twelve 
pages on “nature’s God”—an inaccurate ac- 
count of Deism, Locke, and seventeenth 
century empirical science. The author’s 
view of the “revolutionary conscience” (the 
theory and the fact of independence, the 
conflict of sincere loyalties, the ties to Brit- 
ain, and the crucial issues of slavery and 
federal government) is relatively well bal- 
anced and accurate. His analyses of the 
philosophical foundations of both the revo- 
lution and the new government ‘are, how- 
ever, weak spots. Good analyses of Paine 
and Burke are ruined by garbled irrelevan- 
cies about. Jefferson and Franklin. The 
single reference to the Federalist says, 
“there is neither room nor reason” for dis- 
cussing it. Also ignored is environmental- 
ism, which combined the “new science,” 
Lockean political theory, and Deism into a 
frontier philosophy that has been persist- 
ently influential through many’ modifica- 
tions to the present day. The belief that 
the New World could breed a morally 
and intellectually superior “natural man” 
strongly influenced Jefferson and the advo- 
cates of agrarianism. Benjamin Rush, also 
ignored by Mr. Burlingame, blended science 
and ethical sensitivity into the first forward- 
looking proposals in American criminology. 
Eliminating Rush also avoids an important 
contrast to Jonathan Edwards, and the neg- 
lect of environmentalism portends the au- 
thor’s neglect of Social Darwinism. 

The western frontier and slavery are on 
the whole well treated, although slanted to- 
ward a basic and enduring Puritanism. Al- 
leged American disrespect for law and order 
is sometimes blamed on the Revolution but 
more often on Jaw-hating immigrants un- 
able to adjust to frontier life—this the 
author calls “populism.” Mr. Burlingame 
lacks insight into the difference between the 
sense of injustice and the sense of guilt, 
and he does not distinguish between law as 
means and law as end. 

After a Dickensesque account of “urban 
morality” in the 1850’s, the post-Civil War 
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era is covered in one hundred pages. There 
is no mention of Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
Emerson, Melville, or Whitman; nor of the 
late nineteenth century realists. The ac- 
count of journalism is fragmentary, and 
there is no review of formal education. 
Through what media of expression and in- 
stitutions of power the American people 
exert moral influence on each other, we do 
not learn from this book. The chapter on 
“reform” consists of eight pages on food 
and drug laws and four on the founding of 
the National Grange. American agriculture 
and its problems are otherwise ignored. 
There is no discussion of Populism, of the 
Progressive party and the elder La Follette, 
of the co-operative movement, nor of non- 
Communist left-wing thought since the mid- 
die of the last century. The book traces 
American guilt feelings through World War 
I, the Harding administration, and the de- 
pression; but again social thought and leg- 
islation is ignored in favor of thumbnail 
sketches of prohibition, Chicago’s gangster- 
land, and the Fitageraldian lost generation. 
SAMUEL E. GLUCK 
Bonded Scale and Machine Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Wuram S. Wurre. The Citadel: The 
Story of the U. S. Senate: ‘Pp, xi, 274. 


>- New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. 
$3.75 trade; $2.75 text. 


One of the ablest of the Washington 
correspondents: has written an extremely 
readable book on the Senate of the United 
States—an institution which he considers 
the “one touch of authentic genius in the 
American political system.” 

As might be gathered from this state- 

. ment, there, is a good deal of hero worship 
‘for the Senate, and indeed for certain 
Senators, in Mr. White’s breast. There is 
a good deal of sentimentality. And there 
are certain prejudices which not all readers 
will share. | 

The author makes as his major political 
point the contrast between the Presidency, 


which stands for advance and for positive 
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action, and the Senate, which is essentially 
conservative and for conciliation. He goes 
further and suggests that the Senate is 
conditioned by the South that lost and the 
Presidency by the North that won, in what 
he calls the War between the States. 

The permanence of the Senate, its un- 
changing nature since it began, and its in- 
tended -representation of something other 
than population, are underlined. The small 
size of the Senate, combined with its power 
of disapproving Presidential appointments 
and treaties, gives it an almost excessive 
reserve potential, which it uses, usually 
with reserve. 

Perhaps most Americans do not quite 
appreciate the rarity value of Senators. 
England has a House of Lords composed 
of some seven hundred members for a 
population of about fifty million. We have 
ninety-six Senators for three or four times 
that many people. We need not be sur- 
prised if Senators have a high opinion of 
their function, of themselves, and of each 
other. 

Mr. White brings out some things that 
are not always recognized. The Senate is 
itself a club, but there is also an Inner 
Club. The Inner Club has a strong south- 
ern flavor: all of the Senators from the 
eleven states of the Confederacy belong by 
right; others belong only if they can get 
accepted. It is the Inner Club that con- 
trols the Senate and comes close to con- 
trolling the United States. Mr. White dis- 
cusses the supreme importance of commit- 
tees and of seniority. He gives a pretty 
good idea of how the Senate has acted on 
recent important questions—for example 
the Bricker amendment, the railroad strike, 
MacArthur, McCarthy—and he ends with 
three chapters on investigations. 

The reviewer suspects that the author 
slightly overvalues the “institution” (as he 
calls it), but all in all this is a book no 
one should miss. 

EUGENE P. CHASE 

Professor of Government 

Lafayette College 


Rosert G. McCrosxey (Ed.). Essays in 
Constitutional Law. Pp. viii, 429, vii. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. 
$5.75. 
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The Supreme Court is back in the 
trenches it so hastily dug in 1937—and for 
very much the same reason. It has had 
the temerity to run counter to certain 
powerful, if partly sectional, trends of opin- 
ion. Whether it will remain on the firing 
step or once again beat a Roberts retreat 
only the future can tell. However, we can 
all agree on one point—we have with us 
suddenly one devil of a controversial court. 

Perhaps this is the ideal time for the ap- 
pearance of Dr. McCloskey’s collection. 
An Associate Professor of Government at 
Harvard, he has assembled thirteen essays 
and one judicial opinion. They were se- 
lected, I think, to convey the impression 
that the Supreme Court has, with only 
occasional falls from grace, properly be- 
come the protective buffer between John 
Q. and all levels of his power-conscious 
government, 

If this be his objective, I could not agree 
with him more. Still basking in the warmth 
of the Jencks and Watkins cases, I tip my 


hat: daily to the Warren Court and- its re- * 


cent civil rights decisions in which, at the 
cost of peace of mind, its majority has 
dared to say “no” to what it considered ex- 
ecutive and legislative excesses. Whether 
this is what the framers of the Constitution 
had in mind (as implied by Charles A. 
Beard) seems immaterial. There must and 
ought to be a last voice and that it has 
turned out to be that of the Supreme Court 
has proved, at the very least, to be emi- 
nently workable. 

Dr. McCloskey has divided his selections 
into two parts. The first deals with the 
nature and development of American con- 
stitutionalism; the second with such topics 
as segregation in the public schools and the 
“clear-and-present-danger” test, most of 
which are of rather recent vintage. This 
division, if not an inspired one, is ari ade- 
quate frame for the editor’s stated purpose, 
“a modern restatement of American consti- 
tutional premises.” The essays, and in par- 
ticular, Max Lerner’s “The Supreme Court 
and American Capitalism” and the late 
Zechariah Chafee’s review of Dean Meikle- 
john’s “Free Speech and its Relation to 
Self-Government,” are important adjuncts 
to an understanding of constitutional. law. 
I cannot say the same for Learned Hand’s 
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opinion sustaining Judge Medina’s emascu- 
lation of the Holmesian “clear-and-present- 
danger” rule which the Court itself now 
seems determined to reinstate. 

Dr. McCloskey prefaces each essay with 
a delightfully provocative analysis which is, 
in every instance, an adequate challenge to 
summer drowsiness and the lure of nearby 
beaches. I might even go so far as to sug- 
gest that where time and temperature call 
for some judicious self-censorship, it might 
be more profitable to make the essay the 
victim. If this be treason, I can only plead 
the defense of dilemmatic horns and await 
Dr. McCloskey’s inevitable demurrer. 

Witrm M. KUNSTLER 
Associate Professor of Law 
New York Law School 


Coteman B. Ransone, Jr. The Office of 
Governor in the United States. Pp. xii, 
417. University: University of Alabama 
Press, 1956. $6.00. 


The general literature on the state execu- 
tive is meager. Aside from an excellent 
monograph by Leslie Lipson, The American 
Governor From Figurehead to Leader, ma- 
terials on this subject are limited to a few 
individual state studies, periodical articles, 
little Hoover Commission reports, and simi- 
lar special treatments. In the study here 
under review, Professor Ransone contrib- 
utes to a correction of this deficiency. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first deals with party politics in the 
election of governors, the second with ex- 
ecutive functions, and the third with ac- 
countability. Part I adds significant infor- 
mation in comparing and contrasting gu- 
bernatorial politics in one-party states, in 
states normally dominated by one party, 
and in two-party states. Part II, which is 
the longest and which the author regards as 
central, stresses the relation of gubernator- 
ial responsibilities and patterns of activity 
to policy-making, traversing material simi- 
lar to that Lipson covered twenty years ago. 

The author views the primary role of the 
governor as policy determination. This 
«, . involves him in an attempt to mold 
the policies of his party .. . to influence 
the policy decisions of the legislature . 
[and]:. . . to promulgate policies which he 
hopes will guide the executive branch .. .” 
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(p. 157)., All of this is the concern of 
politically active groups and all state offi- 
cials. The distinction in the case of the 
governor should be indicated by some meas- 
ure of the importance of the program issues 
with which he deals. Such an appraisal is 
not made in this book. l 

The author does catalogue what the gov- 
ernor does, how he spends his time, whom 
he sees, the techniques he may use, typical 
gubernatorial views, and so forth. But the 
presentation is often too generalized, telling 
little about how governors have actually in- 
fluenced particular policies. The author ex- 
plains, for instance, that many governors 
now present an annual program to the pub- 
lic and the legislature, but he does not ex- 
amine the content of such programs, their 
novelty and creativeness, nor the political 
struggle involved in their implementation. 

One measure of the relative significance 
of gubernatorial leadership is suggested by 
the question: “How effective are governors 
in influencing expenditure policies?” In 
most states, to suggest a possible answer, 
the three programs which account for well 
over half of the total budget (education, 
welfare, highways) have been substantially 
removed from gubernatorial policy and 
management responsibility. In these pro- 
gram areas, such influence and control as 
most governors retain are residual, in- 
direct, and infrequently exercised. By the 
expenditure measure, then, the policy role 
of many governors may not be impressive. 

At times, in classifying states, the author 
fails to identify the members of particular 
categories, asserting merely that some states 
do this and others that. This contributes 
to an impression that some of the generali- 
zations are unsupported. This impression 
is intensified by a sparseness of footnotes, 
a lack of a bibliography, and an absence of 
a description of the methodology used to 
gather data except at scattered points in 
the book and on the jacket. 

Despite its shortcomings (which a re- 
view of this brevity overemphasizes) the 
work is important for students of state 
government and a useful addition to the 
literature on the governmental executive. . 

NORMAN WENGERT 

Professor of Government and Politics 

University of Maryland 
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CHARMIAN Epwarps Toussaint. The 
Trusteeship System of the United Na- 
tions, Pp. xiv, 288. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger under the auspices of 
the London Institute of World Affairs, 
1956. $7.50. 


This book had its beginnings as a Ph.D. 


dissertation at the University of London. 


It is described by the author as “an analy- 
sis of the legal and institutional aspects of 
the Trusteeship System.” 

The volume traces the historical back- 
ground of the Trusteeship System, with ap- 
propriate emphasis upon the older Mandate 
System of the League of Nations. The 
theory and practice of trusteeships are re- 
viewed, and the machinery for administer- 
ing and supervising. the arrangements for 
territories placed under this type of inter- 
national supervision is evaluated. Some at- 
tention is also given to the non-self-govern- 
ing territories as they are affected by the 
provisions of the United Nations Charter. 
Useful appendices carry texts of the parts 
of the Charter dealing with trusteeships, 
extensive bibliographies, cases decided by 


. national and international courts, and lists 


of treaties and statutes cited. 

The author believes that “. . . The impor- 
tance of the Trusteeship System is that it | 
complements, rather than replaces, national 
colonial administration. It tackles the | 
problem of colonial rivalry between States 
and thus contributes to the maintenance of 
international peace and security. Further- 
more, it attempts to raise the level of the 
more backward colonial rule. This oper- 
ates in three ways: by focusing attention 
on colonial areas it brings to light problems 
and conditions that might otherwise be 
overlooked; through international super- 
vision it can bring pressure to bear on un- 
willing States to improve the lot of their 
subject peoples; and it provides an inter- 
national standard of colonial treatment . . .” 
(p. vii). 

Three ways of exercising supervision over 
Trust Territories are explained. These are 
the annual report of the Administering Au- 
thority, petitions from indigenous inhabit- 
ants, and visiting missions sent by the 
United Nations. These, the author believes, 
have “operated relatively smoothly because 
they are specifically provided for in the 
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Charter.” Less smoothness in trusteeship 
matters ig to be found in areas where the 
Charter has not been specific enough. 
Three categories of territories are men- 
tioned in the Charter as suitable for inclu- 
sion as trusteeships, namely, territories for- 
merly under mandate, territories detached 
from enemy countries, and territories vol- 
untarily placed under this arrangement. 
Besides the more common points of discus- 
sion of trusteeships, the author includes an 
interesting analysis of how a trusteeship 
agreement may be altered or terminated. 

There is also a review of strategical trustee- 
ships, illustrated by that of the United 
States over, former Japanese C-type man- 
dated islands in the Pacific. The special 
case of the former German colony in South- 
west Africa which was mandated to the 
Union of South Africa is given due atten- 
tion. 

_ This excellent, well-documented study is 
one of the most complete treatments yet to 
appear on the trusteeship system after ten 
years of experience. - 

J. EUcENE HARLEY 

Professor of Political Science 
University of Southern California 


Wurm E. H. Howard. Public Adminis- 
tration in Ethiopia: A Study in Retro- 
spect and Prospect. Pp. viii, 204. Gro- 
ningen, Netherlands: J. B. Wolters, 1956. 
(Distributed by Gregory Lounz, New 
York.) $4.00. 

For nearly a thousand years, between the 
early seventh and the sixteenth centuries, 
the very existence of Abyssinia was as much 
a fable and a myth as that of the lost At- 
lantis. Somewhere to the east, beyond the 
pagans who had conquered Arabia, and 
Egypt, and Lybia, and proconsular Africa, 
lay a Christian kingdom. It was also 
known as Ethiopia, and its confines were 
sometimes held to be conterminous with 
those of the southern Sahara, sometimes 
with those of the Nile valley between the 
second and the fourth cataracts, and some- 
times with plateau and desert country be- 
tween the sources of the Nile and the 


Indian Ocean. Through the invaluable edi- 


tions of the Hakluyt Society, we have now 
the text of the narratives by Alvarez and 
‘by Castanhoso of the first European Em- 
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bassy to Abyssinia in 1520 and of the Por- 
tuguese alliance with the King of Kings 
against Islam in 1541-43. Thus Europe 
came to learn, during the reign of Henry 
VIII, that the rumors about a lost Christian 
kingdom were indeed true; that the essen- 


‘tial facts about Abyssinia were that it was 


a Christian land and that its ruler was 
known as a king over other kings. These 
facts have remained the most significant 
about Abyssia and its administration from 
that day to this. 

Dr. William E. H. Howard has published 
in his Public Administration in Ethiopia: 
A Study in Retrospect and Prospect a sum- 
mary in less than two hundred pages of the 
survival of Abyssinia in spite of Moham- 
medans and Italians, in spite of the minor 
kings over whom the King of Kings ruled 
in theory more than in fact, and in spite of 
the persistence of a feudal tradition which 
makes it hard, even nowadays, for an ef- 
ficient and centralized government to func- 
tion. Some of the most timely pages in 
Dr. Howard’s little volume deal with the 
relation of church and state in Abyssinia. 
The country is struggling to free its Abuna 
who functions as an Ethiopian Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He crowns the Emperor 
and “immediately afterwards has to make 
his submission and that of the Church to 
the Crown.” The Abuna is named by the 
Coptic Metropolitan of Egypt, the Patri- 
arch of Alexandria, and he has frequently 
been of foreign birth until recent renegotia- 
tions assured the naming of a local aspirant. 
The King of Kings today thus finds himself 
in a role familiar to students of English his- 
tory from the days when Henry I opposed 
an Italian Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
person of Anselm. 

Many feudal memories linger in the 
present-day problems of Abyssinia; it is 
only the present Emperor and his immedi- 
ate predecessor who have lifted the kingship 
out of constant turmoil with the local lords 
or “kings” to whose power, as Dr. Howard 
points out, the lay of the land, with its deep 
valleys and isolated regions, contributed. 
Changing local authorities from independ- 
ent medieval barons to faithful representa-, 
tives of the central government has been. 
one of the achievements of Haile Selassie. 
He is truly today the King of Kings. 
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_ Dr. Howard is most successful in sum- 
marizing the history of the country, in de- 
scribing its geographical characteristics and 
possibilities, and in presenting the real 
drama of the relations between church and 

` state in this land where religious beliefs 

have not ceased to be dramatic from the 
days of Athanasius and of the Monophys- 
ites. In his treatment of administration, 
perhaps his most interesting contribution is 
his analysis of the administration of justice 

in a country where litigation is almost a 

national pastime, and where due recognition 

has had to be accorded to regional varia- 
tions in jurisprudence, as well as to sepa- 
rate jurisdiction for foreigners, Copts, and 

Moslems. 

WILLIAM L. SMYSER 
Professor of Social Science 
Stroudsburg State Teachers College 


Franz NEUMANN. The Democratic and 
the Authoritarian State: Essays in Politi- 
cal'and Legal Theory. Edited by Her- 
bert Marcuse. Pp. x, 303. Glencoe, Il.: 
Free Press and Falcon’s Wing Press, 
1957. $6.00. 


This book brings together eleven papers, 
including two previously unpublished ad- 
dresses and one unfinished essay, by the 
late Franz Neumann, author of Behemoth. 

Such basic concepts of political theory as 
power, sovereignty, law, and freedom figure 
prominently in this volume. The treatment 
of the history of legal and political thought 
is masterful, especially in “The Changes in 
the Function of Law in Modern Society” 
and in “Types of Natural Law.” Some of 
the theoretical passages, it must be said, are 
unnecessarily abstruse. But there is a 
wealth of clear and general insights into the 
relations of social theories to their concrete 
historical settings. As with Max Weber, 
Neumann’s grasp of both social history and 
social theory distinguishes him from most 
‘other modern writers on theory. The long 
and brilliant essay on Montesquieu (Chap- 
ter IV) is a good example of this point. 

The great social theorists have generally 
addressed themselves to the key problems 
of their times. Many American scholars of 
today, unfortunately, have tended to re- 
treat from this honorable but sometimes 
dangerous tradition. Neumann, however, 


civilization. 


- mass movements. 
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consistently redirects political theory to its 
normative task of clarifying and exploring 
the basic issues and conflicts of modern - 
“The Concept of Political 
Freedom,” for instance, traces the develop- 
ment of English and German political 
thought through its latest phase, the Amer- 
ican loyalty-security program. 

The last three essays in this book deal 
with current conflict situations. “Notes on 
the Theory of Dictatorship” is a pioneering 
study of types, functions, and characteris- 
tics of dictatorships. “Economics and Pol- 
itics in the Twentieth Century” is a 
comparison and perspective of European. 
revolutionary movements during the past 
hundred years. “Anxiety and Politics” dis- 
cusses alienation, conspiracy theories of his- 
tory, and the roles of collective anxieties in 
Psychological phases of 
political movements are analyzed without 
the one-sided tendencies that hamper 
American social psychology, particularly its 
“elitist” and its neo-Freudian wings. 

This is an eminent work. Franz Neu- 
mann’s approach to political science chal- 
lenges many prevailing intellectual ortho- 
doxies. Neumann learned much from 
Marxism. He related his discussion of so- 
cial theories to their historical contexts. He’ 
took a dynamic view of political phenomena 
—process rather than structure tends to be 
his frame of reference. He dealt with great 
issues—power and freedom. 

The hunianism, learning, and insight of 
these essays speak not only to professional 
specialists but also to laymen seeking en- 
lightenment of the devious realms of pol- 
itics, past and present. ` 

ARTHUR K. Davis 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Vermont 


BERNARD ROSENBERG. The Values of Veb- 
len. Pp. vii, 127. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1956. $2.50. 
Because of its breadth and diversity of 

thought, Veblenian socioeconomics requires 

far more systematic study than has been 
undertaken so far. Especially is this true 
in the light of cultural and socioeconomic 
developments these past four decades. In 
producing this critical appraisal of Thor- 
stein Veblen’s thought, Professor Rosen- 
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berg, who is in the department of sociology 
and anthropology at Harpur College, makes 
a substantial contribution to our further 
understanding of Veblenism and its theo- 
retic worth in the contemporary scene. 

Though the book consists of several chap- 
ters originally published in various periodi- 
cals, it is, nevertheless, well ordered and 
does realize the author’s aim of developing 
critical insights into Veblenism through con- 
centrated emphasis on Veblen’s work, The 
Higher Learning in America. The author 
undoubtedly performs a service by showing 
the importance of this work for a knowl- 
edge of Veblenism in toto. He is correct 
in maintaining that Veblen’s ideas are sys- 
tematic in character and that the basic ones 
are crystallized in this critique of American 
education. As a consequence, Rosenberg 

. succeeds in furnishing the bare outlines of 
the Veblenian system. However, for a 
more complete understanding of the system 
and its dialectical texture, the serious stu- 
dent of Veblen cannot simply rely on The 
Higher Learning or, indeed, on Bosca 
particular approach. 

This book is, of course, too short in com- 
pass and too selective to provide an ap- 
proach that would adequately cover Veb- 
len’s consistent thought. from the meta- 
physical level to the sociopolitical. Rosen- 
berg’s stress lies mainly on the sociological 
and psychological portions of Veblenism. 
The philosophical and the economic are in- 
adequately treated.. One can easily take 
issue with the author’s contentions that 
Veblen was not scientistic and-that he was 
a “pragmatist.” Adherence to scientific ma- 
terialism is no necessary qualification for 
the scientistic attitude nor is the fact that 
Veblen studied under Peirce, whom the au- 
thor indiscriminately groups with James and 
Dewey, evidence in point of Veblen’s sup- 
posed philosophical pragmatism. The phil- 
osophical weaknesses of the work are re- 
flected in the chapter on scientific methodol- 
ogy where little if any internal discussion 
on scientific method can be found. 

The account of Veblen’s instinct psychol- 
ogy is sound. A different type of analysis 
could show, however, that the “instincts” 
are not only sociological, as the author 
holds, but also moralistic. In the economic 
area, enough factual evidence is offered to 
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establish the utility of the Veblenian orien- 
tation in the present. But if one seeks an 
account in terms of the technical problems 
of contemporary economic study, he will 
not find it. Many interpretations are sub- 
ject to question and serious doubt, as, for 
example, the author’s denial that Veblenism 
inclines toward a type of anarchism; his 
point that Veblen presents a blueprint for 
the good society; or that Veblen had to 
predict a socialistic order. In fact, each 
of these points, and many more, can be 
refuted on grounds of careful definition and 
close analysis. i 
Notwithstanding its limitations and sev- 
eral analytic. defects, the work is a stimu- 
lating addition to the literature on Veblen. 
It is critical, incisive, wholesomely discur- 
sive, and constructive. Its general conclu- 


sion that Veblenism “stands up remarkably 


well” is satisfactorily supported. For pro- 
ductive thought in the social sciences today, 
we cannot have enough of such writing on 
Veblen. ` . 
: Lev E. DOBRIANSKY 
Professor of Economics 
Georgetown University 


Epwarp McWurnney. Judicial Review in 
-the English-Speaking World. Pp. xiv, 
201. Toronto: University of, Toronto 
Press, 1956. $8.50: ° 


Professor Edward McWhinney is an 


‘Australian who has taught, among other 


places, at Yale and is now on the law 
faculty of the University of Toronto. His 
Preface records debts to Julius Stone, Jer- 
ome Frank, F. S. C. Northrop, Myres S. 
McDougal, and Harold Lasswell as former 
teachers and colleagues. He has written 
widely for the law journals and now, in this 
volume, gathers together significant strands 
of the comparative constitutional studies in 
which he has been engaged. 

Judicial review as a phenomenon of the 
American system of government has been 


_ the subject of an untold number of books, 


but assessment of judicial review in other 
parts of the world has rarely received more 
than brief and essentially descriptive treat- 
ment. McWhinney describes—indeed he 
provides—a great deal of detail, but more 
importantly, he analyzes the several su- 
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preme tribunals in action, leading to Nery f 


decided conclusions. 

Professor McWhinney sees, in the prac- 
tice of the “English-speaking” countries dis- 
cussed by him—they include India, Pakis- 
tan, Ceylon, Eire, South Africa as well as 
England, Canada, Australia, and the United 
States—a common element: a “distinct bias 
towards civil liberties.” 
pounds, is due to the training and selection 
of judges. To be sure, the United States 
Supreme Court no longer requires recruit- 
ment based primarily on professional ex- 
pertise. Since its jurisdiction has become 
largely discretionary, the private law crafts- 
man is here no longer uniquely qualified, 
and selection can be (and is) based on gen- 
eral intellectual qualities which provide, in 
McWhinney’s words, “the broadly prag- 
matic, policy-making approach that charac- 
terizes constitutional decision-making in the 
United States today.” But here, as in Eng- 
land and the dominions, past and present, 
the respect for the rule of law is deeply 
ingrained. 

Professor McWhinney prefers, “however, 
the “judicial activism” of the Brandeis- 
Black-Douglas school to the legal positivism 
of the other systems discussed by him. He 
applauds the tendencies displayed by Jus- 
tice Rand of the Canadian’ Supreme Court 
to become a conscious innovator and ex- 
presses the hope that that court may. even- 
tually follow in the footsteps of our own 
(post-1937) Court. 

Dean Cecil, Wright of the University of 
Toronto Law School writes a Foreword 
which, mirabile dictu, amounts to a dis- 
senting opinion and thus supplies an added 
facet to this excellent volume. 

Francis H. HELLER 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Kansas 


Gorpon GreENWwoop (Ed.). Australia: A 
Social and Political History. Pp. xii, 445. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1955. 
$7.50. 

The teachers of history in Australian uni- 
versities have made two main contributions 
to the writing of Australian history. The 
first was the work of the -generation of 
Scott, Wood, Roberts, Hancock, Shann, 
Bailey, and Alexander—a generation which 


This, he pro- , 
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produced the Australian volume of The 
Cambridge History of the British Empire 
as a permanent record of its values and 
scholarship. World War II stimulated a 
revival of interest in the teaching of Aus- 
tralian history in the universities—and with 
it a revival of research: a revival reflected 
in the works of Fitzpatrick, O’Brien, the 
Butlin brothers, and Marnie Bassett. 

In a sense this book draws together the 
fruits of teaching, research, and thinking 
over the last decade. It reflects quite ac- 
curately the type of thinking going on in 
Australian universities and learned societies 
about the past. A glance at any one of the 
eight chapters will show the reader that 
their university teachers still think of past, 
present, and future as the history of a Eu- 
ropean society. They still think of it too 
as the story of the transplanting of British 
institutions to the Antipodes—-of planting 
parliamentary institutions, the Protestant 
and Catholic religion’ in a strange land— 
that the Laski discussion .of democracy con- 
tained the root of the matter. That is to- 
say, the book is written by men for whom. 
1776 and 1789 were the decisive events in 
modern history, that indeed Australian so- 


. ciety was a society without pre-1789 ante- 


cedents. Dr. Crowley, for example, begins 
his chapter on the foundation of Australia 
abruptly in 1788, while all six authors stick 
closely to that alliance between protestant- 
ism and secular liberalism which fashioned 
Australian democracy in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

So the book reflects in quality and tem- 
per the direction of Australian academic . 
thinking on history. In this sense the 
academics appear to be lagging behind 
thinking in other fields—to be like men who 
are facing a different way from other people 
in the community. 

In each of the eight chapters the authors 
arrange their material by topics. The 
reader looking for an outline of events must 
look elsewhere. The work has a very use- 
ful bibliography of works published since 
the Cambridge History bibliography of 
1930. The two together make a useful 
guide to historical literature on Australia. 
The work is distinguished by two important 
essays—one by Dr. Gollan, and the other 
by Professor Partridge. In general it re- 
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flects a trend in university thinking which 
probably puzzles Americans and Europeans 
‘that faith in the enlightenment has not 
been seriously ruffled in this part of the 
New World. 
: MANNING CLARK 

Professor of History 

Canberra University College 

Canberra, Australia 


RUSSIA AND COMMUNISM 


Joun N. Hazard. The Soviet System of 
_ Government. Pp. xi, 256. Chicago, IIL: 
_ University of Chicago Press, 1957. $4.00. 


This is a study in comparative govern- 
ment as well as an “attempt to portray the 
Soviet system as it operates and to indicate 
the pressures that may influence the devel- 
opment of this system in the future.” One 
of the author’s main themes is to show how 
in the Soviet system of government, on 
each level of government organization, and 
in each of its branches—legislative, execu- 
tive, and judiciary—the forms are demo- 
cratic, that is similar to the system of gov- 
ernment’ in Western democracies. But be- 
cause of the counterweights to democratic 
forms that are established in the Soviet sys- 
tem in each branch and on each level of 
government organization, the substance of 
the system is totalitarian, authoritarian, and 
dictatorial. In addition, the role of the 
Communist party in’ the Soviet system of 
government makes it rigidly centralistic and 
monolithic as compared to the Western 
system of government in general, and the 
United States system of government in 
particular. 

The author discusses the Soviet system 
of government “as it operates.” He begins 
with a short discussion of the Marxian con- 
cept of democracy. He then analyzes the 
Communist party, particularly controls 
within the party, selection of party mem- 
bers, discipline for party members, and 
internationalism within the party. Then 
follows a discussion of some party auxiliary 
organizations and of soviets and their uses 
by the party. He goes on to a discussion 
of voting procedures, control of expression, 
and ‘use of terror. There is also a discus- 
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sion 6f the federal system, of the adminis- 
tration, of collectivization, of the armed 
forces, and of the judiciary. The author 
goes on to show how the government makes 
everybody economically dependent and how 
the government is able to interfere in the 
private affairs of its citizens. l 

- As to the eventual changes of this sys- 


. tem and its development in the future, the 


author singles out two pressure groups that 
are in his opinion of particular importance 
in this connection: the army and the intel- 
ligentsia. He believes that these two groups 
are pressing for more representation in the. 
top party’s policy-making bodies such as 
the Central ‘Committee and its Presidium. 
According to the author, these groups might 


_ exert pressure for a ‘relaxation of controls 


upon the choice of leaders within the party 


-and for the elimination of the unpredictable 


purges. The author, however, argues that 
even if the circle of those sharing power 
will be expanded in future years, the essen- 
tials of the present system have been so 
well “ingrained in the minds of the leaders 
of the nation and of each local community” 
(p. 197) that the system is likely to con- 
tinue essentially unchanged for the fore- 
seeable future. 

The author sees the Soviet system as one 
of leaderships, and he therefore tends to 
locate the main agents of its stability or 
instability in its leadership. In such a case, 
perhaps, it might be necessary to know 
more about the Soviet leadership, about the 
differences, conflicts, and rivalries between 
the managerial class, the military and 
the. professional party leaders and cadres. 
It is important to know also about the 
differences between various groups and 
“types” of party leaders and cadres as a 
source of factionalism and internal struggle 
for power. The author, for instance, points 
out how the party leaders and cadres are 
being: composed of intelligentsia in increas- 


` ing numbers as contrasted to the numerical 


dominance of semieducated but well-indoc- 
trinated professional conspirators of the’ 
earlier phases of the party’s development. 
But even though the number of university- 
educated people is steadily increasing in the 
party, this does not preclude the formation 


- of dedicated, fanatical, and internationally 


oriented elite of professional conspirators 
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determined to maintain monolithic unity 
and rigid discipline in the party and the 
state. The question may then be whether 
such an elite might not clash with the more 
liberal and more nationally oriented class 
of industrial managers and technological 
intelligentsia within the party leadership. 
It may also be questioned whether this may 
not open an opportunity for the armed 
forces to interfere. 

To come to even some tentative conclu- 
sions regarding such alternatives for the 


future of the Soviet system more data are ` 


needed, and the author was limited to the 
available materials. He has given an able 
and authoritative discussion of the Soviet 
system of government based on the exist- 
ing sources, His study will be useful for 
all students of comparative government in 


general and to the students ‘of Soviet so-: 


ciety in particular. 
l D. A. Tomasic 
< Professor of Sociology 

Indiana University 


STEPHEN RICHARDS GRAUBARD. British 
‘Labour and the Russian Revolution, 
1917-1924. Pp. 305. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1956. $5.50. 
The American author presents an acute 

analysis of the influence which the Russian 

revolution had on the British Labor party. 

Starting with a brief historical sketch of the 

Labor party, he shows how the Menshevic 

revolution in March 1917 was at first wel- 

comed by British labor as well as by Liber- 
als. However, soon the dangerous weaken- 
ing of an ally to the war effort determined 
the British political attitude. Mr. Grau- 
bard skillfully brings out the dual policy of 
the British Labor party and its core, the 
trade unions. On the one hand, labor tried 
to protect the new experiment. It pre- 
vented the English government from send- 
ing military help to the White Army; it 
gave recognition to the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics when the Labor party 

came into office. On the other hand—in 

recognition of the gulf that separated the 

Russian revolutionary from the Labor mem- 

ber of parliament—the English labor move- 

ment fought Communism at home. Labor 
saw no tradition in the policy of establish- 
ing official relations with Soviet Russia and 


* 
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in being sympathetic to her government in 
foreign affairs, while looking at communism , 
in England as the unscrupulous arch enemy 
of the working class. 

The book contains many interesting and 
excellent political sketches such as the col- 
lapse of the Labor government in 1924 and 
the effect of the “Zinoviev Letter” which as, 
Mr. Graubard proves has been overesti- 
mated in its disastrous effect. He deals © 
with the rise of the Communist party, its 
rivalries with the Labor party, the relations 
between the second and the third Interna- 


_tionals, the Communists’ challenge to the 


‘trade unions, and labor’s interpretations of 
what the revolution meant. The book, 
which is based on a huge amount of infor- 
mation, drawn especially from records of 
conferences and the left-wing press, is a 
valuable contribution to the history of the 
British Labor and Communist parties. 
FRIEDA WUNDERLICH 
Professor of Labor Relations 
New School for Social Research 


Leon A. DALE. 
Labor. Pp. 273. 
Press, 1956. $4.50. 


The history of the French labor move- 
ment is a complicated subject, the sources 
of which are difficult to find. Groups have 
formed and reformed so frequently and 
have left records of their changing objec- 
tives in such insufficient form that the or- 
ganization of the subject leaves much room 
for conjecture. The author of the present 
volume has gone through files of labor con- 
vention records, union: records, statements 
by labor leaders, press reports, and second- 
ary sources, and he has done a commend- 
able job of bringing order out of chaos, 

Marxism and French Labor is an infor- 
mative account of the fortunes of the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor (CGT) as it 
resisted and finally succumbed to Commu- 
nist infiltration. The author shows in much 
detail the differing programs of the Force 
Ouvriére, of the French Confederation of 
Christian Workers (CFTC), and of other 
groups as they tried to carry on social re- 
forms without being absorbed by Commu- 
nists. He shows that the CGT had a pro- 
gram at several times that was parallel to 
that of the Communist Party in France— 


Marxism and French 
New York: Vantage 
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as, for instance, its opposition to the Mar- 
shall Plan and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization: He decries the way in which 
the French Governments did not stand 
firmly against communism; not even. the 
Catholic CFTC was. single-minded against 
this influence. As for M. Léon Jouhaux, 
the big figure in the book, the author some- 
times finds him in the valley between so- 
cialism and communism and sometimes over 
on the Soviet side. : 

The author calls for an awakening to the 
threat of communism everywhere. We 
read (p. 190) as follows: “In a period when 
fuzzy thinking seems to be the order of the 
day and the world flounders in a sea of 
neutralism, and the question is asked as to 
` how neutral can you get. there are fortu- 

nately a few lucid statesmen, particularly 
in the American labor movement, who are 
aware of the increasing Soviet threat. They 
know that there can be no strong democ- 
‘racy without strong trade unions. That is 
why they support free labor everywhere.” 

To select the Communist intrusion as the 
theme of the study is good, but it does lay 
a person open to the charge that there was 
a motive behind the writing other than just 
that of productive scholarship. In this 
case, the author was not only a student of 
economics, but a worker in France for the 
American Federation of Labor on its anti- 
Communist program there. He writes not 
so much as a student as he does as a well- 
informed “capitalistic” laborite. 

While the title of the book should be 
“Communism in French Labor”: because 
this might closely express the author’s chief 
concern, it is true that Dr. Dale judges that 
the Socialists have been about as destruc- 
tive of free labor as the Communists (com- 
pare p.. 204). He uses a wide brush when 


referring to those who favor the ideas of © 


Karl Marx. ; 

Close study of the text reveals some diffi- 
culties that do not at first appear in an 
otherwise easy-moving style. The order of 
events is often doubled back upon itself, 
thus confusing chronology; the outline of 
the book places some subjects in awkward 
places; and the injection of brief comments 
that are obviously sheer opinion interferes 
with the tone of objectivity. As to the 
` adequacy of the content, the reviewer sug- 
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gests that hardly enough emphasis is given 
to the other factors that were a part of 
the labor scene, particularly from the Nazis 
and other rightist sources, to give a bal- 
anced story of the influence of communism. 

The bibliography at the end of the vol- 
ume is extensive and well-organized. It 
would have been helpful if the author had 
included critical comments to help the 
reader interpret the list. This volume sup- - 
plements the studies by Val Lorwin, Doro- 
thy Pickles, Gordon Wright, Henry Ehr- 
mann, and others. All we can get on this 
subject is not too much. 

W. Henry Cooke 
Professor of History 
Claremont College 


THEODORE Draper. The Roots of Ameri- 
can Communism. Pp. x, 498. 
York: Viking Press, 1957. $6.75. 
As much as possible, historiography 

should have in common with science factual - 

accuracy; yet like art, it should help the 
reader to experience the events it describes, 
to reflect upon them, and even to transcend 
them. By these criteria, Mr. Draper has 
written. an excellent book. His style is 

vivid without being forced; his knowledge 

encyclopedic; his interpretations authorita- 

tive. One sees the forest and the trees. 

I do not feel competent to judge the 
accuracy of all of Mr. Draper’s details. 
Those I checked I found quite accurate. 
One can, of course, quibble with some in- 
terpretations. For instance, was Louis C. 
Fraina—interesting figure that he was— 
really as great a scholar as: Mr. Draper 
appears to think? Perhaps this magnifica- 
tion is due to an illusion: intra caecorum 
strabismus rex; which illustrates how minor 
and doubtful is any issue one can reason- 
ably pick with Mr. Draper. 

The Fund for the Republic which spon- 
sored The Roots of American Communism 
acquired an unenviable reputation for ster- 
ile, splashy, and obnoxious grants—even 
though these involved only a, small propor- 
tion of its total expenditures. It is pleasant 
to note that the Fund has here supported | 
an eminently worthwhile undertaking and 
entrusted it to very capable hands. Per- 
haps the success of this enterprise will en- 
courage those who grant foundation money 
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to finance less busy-work and help capable 
scholars more. One very worthwhile proj- 
ect would be the writing of histories of 


Communist parties abroad by native schol-. 


ars of Mr. Draper’s calibre. The impact 
on communism abroad—where it plays still 
an important role in the life of many a 
nation—might be great and beneficial. Such 
a project might be more important even- 
than this unexcelled history of the begin- 
nings of American communism. 
ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG 

Associate Professor 

Division General Education 

New York University 


DEMETRIO Borrsner. The Bolsheviks and 


the National and Colonial Question 
(1917-1928). (Études d’Histoire Eco- 
nomique, Politique et Sociale.) Pp. xv, 
285. Genève: Librairie E. Droz; Paris: 
Librairie Minard, 1957. No price. 


In this monograph, Boersner tackles the 
large problem of how the Third Interna- 
tional made use of the desire for national 
liberation as a means to achieve its ends. 
The stage is set by a survey of the views 
of Marx and Engels, who- associated na- 
_ tional liberation from dynastic rule in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe with the rise of 
the “bourgeoisie” to power. Since this vic- 
tory of the “bourgeoisie” was an essential 
step on the road to communism, as Marx 
and Engels saw it, they favored nationalist 
movements wherever these aimed at the 
overthrow of “feudal” regimes. This was 
_ the case with the uprisings of the Poles, 
German-Austrians, and Hungarians in 1848, 
which Marx and Engels heartily stpported. 
It was not the case with the contemporane- 
ous revolts of the Czechs and South Slavs, 


however, for according to the Marxist in- 


terpretation these were directed not against 
“feudal” regimes but against the German- 
Austrian and Hungarian “bourgeoisies.” 
Marxist support of national liberation move- 
ments was thus established as relative to 
the ultimate goal of a political revolution. 
Lenin took up these ideas and translated 
them«into active policies of the Comintern. 
Central and Eastern Europe now gave way 
to Asia as the main arena of nationalist 
activity, and in the immediate postwar 


period there appeared to be great oppor-. 


_Comintern debates. 
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tunities for the exploitation of anticolonial 
sentiment by the Communists. Boersner 
shows how this revolutionary spirit had 
spent itself by 1922, and Soviet policy had 
to be content with a long-term co-operation 
with nationalist forces in Asia in prepara- 
tion for new revolutionary opportunities at 
some later date. The victory of Stalin’s 
policy of “socialism in one country” was 
accompanied by a decline in the independ- 
ent activity of the Comintern, and this 


‘study ends in 1928 when this new Soviet 


approach to foreign policy took the lead. 

Boersner provides a comprehensive ac- 
count of the Bolshevik approach to the 
national and colonial problem in this pe- 
riod, and he emphasizes both its world-wide 
scope and its flexible adjustment to the 
changing needs of the times. At the same 
time his account has certain shortcomings. 
It is limited almost exclusively to the de- 
bates of the Comintern congresses, and the 
Soviet implementation of Comintern policy 


‘is discussed only summarily and on the 


basis of secondary materials. Also, Boers- 
ner uses no Russian language publications. 
For a study limited to Comintern debates 
this is not a critical shortcoming, as these 
debates have been published in several 
West European languages. It is, however, 
questionable whether the Comintern can be 
regarded as independent of Soviet policy at 
any time in its existence, and if this is true, 
the extensive writings of Soviet leaders both 
before and after 1917 would have to be 
studied in order to portray Bolshevik pol- 
icy in all its complexity. The main lines 
of this policy, nevertheless, emerge in the 
These Boersner pre- 
sents in a clear and systematic form. 

- C. E. Brack 
Professor of History 
Princeton University 


Stosopan M. Draskovics. Tito, Mos- 
cows Trojan Horse. Pp. xiv, 357. 
Chicago, Ill.: Henry Regnery Company, 
1957. $5.00. 

The author of this book was at one time 

a professor in Yugoslavia. He spent four 

years in a German prisoner of war camp 

and came to the United States in 1947. He 
is at present editor of a Serbian newspaper 
published in Chicago. Although the author 
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has given his work a scholarly appearance 
by the use of extensive footnotes, the book 
is anything but an objective account of Tito 
and his policies. The author sees no differ- 
ence between the Tito and Stalin: brands of 
communism and believes that they both 
represent the same international Commu- 
nist movement. He says that “the Com- 
-munist world leaders” are merely “using 
Tito and Titoism to achieve strategic ob- 
jectives which could not have been attained 
. by Stalinist spokesmen” (pp. xi, 284, 
316-27). Those who believe that promo- 
tion of Titoism serves the security. interests 
of the West are referred to as “Western 
Titoists” and accused of idolizing Tito “ 
a champion of democracy” (p. xiii). The 
author is critical of “the Western press” 
for allegedly glorifying Tito “as a paragon 
. of human, military and democratic. virtues” 
(p. 5). > 
The assumption that there is in the West 


a. powerful pro-Tito movement cannot: be- 


supported by facts. It is downright silly 
to accuse the Western press of being pro- 
Tito, and it is equally preposterous to sug- 
gest that the Western governments are 
taken in by. Tito. In this reviewer’s opin- 
ion, Washington’s policy toward Yugoslavia 
has been sound and realistic. American 
military withdrawals from -Istria and 
Greece, the anti-Soviet disturbances in 
Eastern Germany, Poland, and Hungary 
were all to a large degree the results of 
American policy. The United States’ en- 
couragement’ of Titoism in the satellite 
states of the Soviet Union is, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, a policy that has ‘great 
potentials. 

- The author has-no love for Tito not only 
because he is a Communist but also because 
he is a Croat. He sees in Yugoslavia’s dic- 
tator a man who destroyed Mikhailovich 
-and who is dedicated to the destruction of 
the Serbian nation.. He equates Mikhailo- 
vich with democracy when in fact neither 
Mikhailovich nor Tito stood for a demo- 
cratic solution of Yugoslavia’s problems. 


The author endeavors’ to show that Tito, 


rather than Mikhailovich collaborated with 
the enemy—a statement that is weakly 
supported by insufficient evidence. As to 
whether Mikhailovich collaborated, 
need only read Churchill’s memoirs or those 


one, 
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just published by Hermann’ Neubacher, 
and both men were in a position to know. 
It is true, however, that these unimpeach- 
able sources may.still leave room for a 


semantic discussion of what constitutes 


democracy. and patriotism and whether 
Mikhailovich collaborated from ideological 
conviction or for military expediency. De- 
spite overwhelming proof to the contrary, 
the author deliberately minimizes the enor- 
mity of Tito’s resistance movement and its 
military effectiveness. 
Many pages in the book are given to dis- 
cussions of Titoism, communism, and re- 
cent efforts at Soviet-Yugoslav reconcilia- 


‘tion. The author has amassed a great deal 


of information, most of it coming from 
newspapers and secondary accounts, and 
even if the reader disagrees with some of 
the author’s ideas, he may still learn some- 
thing from the book. In conclusion, the 
author calls for “the resolute rejection of 
Titoism by the West.” This, he believes, 
will “unleash everywhere forces of freedom 
which can change the course of history and 
make an end to communist conquest and 

. . Plans for world domination” (p. 
315). Unfortunately, he does not tell us 
just how this would come about. 

Wayne S. Vucinicu 
Professor of History 
Stanford University 


. ASIA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


GEORGE Lenczowski. The Middle East in 
World Affairs. Pp. xx, 576. 2nd ed. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1956. $7.25 trade; $5.50 text. 


It is most fortunate that this book: be- 
comes available to the American reader at 
a time when his awareness of the profound 
involvement of the United States in Mid- 
Eastern affairs grows from day to day. 
Among the students of the area, which for 
an indefinite period ahead will remain one 
of the most dangerous: focal points of world ` 
politics, Lenczowski is particularly well 
qualified to act as an interpreter of its im- 
portance. Years of diplomatic service dur- _ 
ing World War II (as a member of the 
Polish Legation in Iran) and personal con- 
tacts with the Mid-East in succeeding years 
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have given him a keen understanding of its 
problems. This experience has also sharp- 
ened his ability to examine Middle Eastern 
events not as separate incidents but as links 
in a chain of complicated sociopolitical 
‘processes. The work was first published in 
1952, and the present volume represents a 
revised edition. a 
The Middle East remains a vague term 
for which there is no fixed definition. 
Hence it would be unwise to question 
whether the author is right in his interpre- 
tation of the term. For Lenczowski, the 
Middle East embraces three countries form- 
ing the “Northern Belt” (Turkey, Iran, and 


Afghanistan); five countries of the “Fer-. 


tile Crescent” (Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Israel, 
and Jordan); and three countries of the 
Red Sea region (Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and 
Yemen). One cannot help feeling that the 
picture of the Middle East drawn by the 
author would have gained in depth if 


Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, all deeply. 


affected by most of the factors which under- 
lie the Middle Eastern crisis, had been in- 
cluded in his study. 

The reader finds in the book an objective 
analysis of such vital factors as the irresist- 
_ {bly rising tide of nationalism, the rapid 
decline of British and French influence in 
world affairs, and the relentless Communist 
pressure on the area. After an outline of 
the history of the Middle East before 
World War I, as reflected primarily in the 
destinies of the Ottoman Empire and 
Persia, Lenczowski examines the impact of 
World War I on the Middle East; it was 
in those years that the seeds of ominous 
developments which culminated in the pres- 
ent crisis’ began to sprout. The changes 
which took place in each country of the 
Middle East in the interwar period as well 
as during and after World War II are dealt 
with in separate chapters. 

Of the various factors which have been 
` prominent in the Middle East during the 
last decade, Soviet aggression is particularly 
menacing to the Western world. Many 
facets of Soviet policies in that area are 
traced in the book. The reader is reminded 
of the fact that the active interests of the 
Soviet Union in Mid-Eastern affairs is not 
a recent development; it is a part of the 
legacy taken over by the present regime 
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from the makers of Russian foreign policy - 
in Czarist Russia. The first reappraisal of 
Soviet intentions in the Middle East was 
made at the Congress of the Peoples of the 
East held in Baku in the fall of 1920 under 
the auspices of the Comintern. Soviet dip- 
lomatic action in the Middle East which 
has the character of indirect aggression 
combined with a persistent ideological of- 
fensive has been carried out with unsur- 
passed fifth-column techniques. Among the 
many reasons which insured its success was 
the fact that its short-term aims—the oust- | 
ing of the Western powers from the area 
and the denial to them of Mid-Eastern oil 
—coincide with the aims of Arab national- 
ism. Cynically opportunistic, the Soviet 
policy in the Middle East espouses Arab 
nationalism while it combats nationalism 
among the Moslems under its own rule. 
The author points up the flexibility of 
Communist methods. These vary in dif- 
ferent countries depending upon the specific 
national, social, and political climate. 

A particularly thorny problem in the 
Middle East is that of Israel, and this is 
given a great deal of attention in the book. 
Here again emerges the opportunistic na- 
ture of the Soviet attitude in that area; 
scarcely any other single policy of Moscow 
has helped the Communist cause among the 
Arabs more than its hostility towards Israel. 
Very revealing is the account of the in- 
trigues and tensions among the Arab coun- 
tries and of the breakdown of inter-Arab 
co-operation during the war against Israel, 
1948-49—-one of the principal causes of the 
Israeli victory. 

Not overburdened with notes, references, ` 
and figures, the book is vividly written and 
eminently readable. It is too bad that the 
author had to write the final paragraph of 
this work before the dramatic events which 
followed the evacuation by the British of 


` their military base in the Canal Zone to 


Cyprus. History is rapidly providing ma- - 
terial for a new revised edition. 
MICHAEL GINSBURG 
Professor of Slavic Studies 
Indiana University 


-Israel and the United Nations: Report of a 


Study Group Set Up by the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem. Prepared for the 


` views of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
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Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Pp. 322. New York: Manhattan 
Publishing Company, 1956. $3.00. 

E. H, Hurcutson. Violent Truce: A Mili- 
tary Observer Looks at the Arab-Israeli 
Conflict, 1951-1955. Pp. xxvi, 199. 
New York: Devin-Adair Company, 1956. 
$3.50. ° 
These two volumes present opposing 

But 

comparison ends at this point, for the first 

is a thorough and documented work of 

. scholarship, while Mr. Hutchison’s book is 

a piece of propaganda. 

Israel and the United Nations is part of 
a series of national policies and attitudes 
towards the United Nations. It was in- 
itiated by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and conducted by a 
study group of highly qualified specialists 
under the chairmanship -of Professor Na- 
than Feinberg of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. 

The book presents a masterly analysis of 
foreign policy problems and public attitudes 
as expressed in scholarly journals, the press, 
and other agencies of public opinion. The 
conclusions reveal that government policy 
has enjoyed the support of the vast major- 
ity of the population of Israel and that the 
early enthusiasm for and great hopes in 
the United Nations have yielded to dis- 
appointment and a growing pessimism, as 
the world organization has failed to bring 
peace to the Middle East. The final bal- 
ance drawn by the Study Group reflects 
the realism and political maturity of the 
people of. Israel. We are told that the 
latter as well as the government of Israel 
are aware that their own difficulties as well 
as the weakening of the United Nations are 
largely the effects of a deteriorating inter- 
national situation. 


Commander Hutchison served as a 


United Nations Military Observer in Pales- ° 


tine from 1951 to 1954. He embarked upon 
his duties with barely a minimum of knowl- 
edge of the complex situation and plunged 
into the baffling problems of border clashes, 
with their inevitably conflicting charges and 
recriminations. He emerged with an intense 


hostility to Israel and a passionate urge to ` 


plead the Arab cause. 
The failure to convert the truce agree- 
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ments into peace settlements has resulted in 
a state of half-war, punctuated by border 
clashes and mounting tension. The Arabs 
have refused to recognize the existence of 
the state of Israel and have insisted on the 
exclusion of Israel from regional bodies, 
even of the United Nations. Egypt has 
barred Israeli shipping from the Suez Canal 
in defiance of the Security Council. Infil- 
trators and marauding parties have pene- 
trated Israel’s borders, perpetrating sabo- 
tage and murder, and Israel has retaliated 
by organized reprisal raids. 

Mr. Hutchison disregards Arab intran- 
sigence and devotes the bulk of his book 
to Arab-Israeli clashes. It may be assumed 
that in bitter border conflicts no one side 
is ever wholly in the right. Yet the author 
holds Israel entirely at fault. He selects 
his cases (p. 30), and one is left wondering 
whether the author’s bias is the effect or 
cause of the selection. A few illustrations 

„will reveal his partisanship. 

The author includes photographs of vic- 
tims of Israeli raids. He describes touch- 
ing scenes of death and bereavement and 
recounts what was learned from interroga- 
tion (pp. 12-14, 44). But the murder of 
Israelis is passed over rapidly, and there 
are no photographs or vivid accounts’ of 
eyewitnesses. Where clashes resulted in 
more Arab than Israeli casualties, he allows 
the record to speak for itself (p. 45); where 
Israeli casualties were more numerous, he 
is moved to explain (p. 56-57). When the 
Security Council condemned Israel for a 
raid, taking note of Syrian provocation, he 
is at pains to explain the Israeli attack on 
broad political grounds (pp. 109-110). On 
Egyptian-Israeli clashes, he states that 
“both sides have been frequently con- 
demned, with Egypt, no doubt, holding the 
lead.” But he softens this slur on Egypt 
by assuring us that Israel was “far out in 
front in triggering the most serious inci- 
dents and inflicting the greater number of 
casualties” (p. 115). He describes Arab 
Bedouins as peaceful folk (pp. 31-33), but 
the book reveals no contact with Israeli vil- 
lagers. He dismisses the repeated Israeli 
offers of peace as propaganda (p. 92). He 
apologizes for Egypt’s pro-Soviet policy 
(pp. 129 ff.) and clumsily tries to insinuate 
that Israel harbors Communists (p. 125). 
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Mr. Hutchison would have us believe 
that the Arabs were co-operative in. track- 
ing down malefactors. After the massacre 
of Israelis in the Scorpion Pass, he sought 
with ‘commendable vigor to track down the 
culprits. He discovered that a “Black 
” Hand” organization of Arabs was operating 
from Egyptian Sinai, with confederates in 
Jordan and: elsewhere. He went to Egypt 
and met with leading officials who put him 
into contact with Sinai sheikhs. He found 
the sheikhs colorful and gracious, and he 
‘discovered that they had “crystal clear 
eyes.” But he did not get his man. The 
suspicion that they knew more than they 
were willing to tell flashed through his 


mind, but not the thought that the Egyp- ` 


tians might have given him the run-around. 

Mr. Hutchison is, of course, entitled to 
his opinions and at liberty to express them. 
But one remark is inexcusable. He says: 
“The people of Jewish faith, the vast ma- 
jority of whom are loyal citizens of the 
countries in which they live . . .” (p. 147). 
If the implication is that those who favor 
Israel are not loyal, the author’s emotions 
have carried him too far. Even a zealot 
should not impugn the patriotism of those 
who differ with him. 

Oscar I. JANowsky 
Professor of History 
City College of New York 


Encar O’Battance. The Arab-Israeli War, 
1948. Pp. 220. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1957. $4.75, 


The establishment of Israel was to a 
large extent forced upon the Jewish people 
by a number of factors. The first was the 
promulgation and execution of the British 
White Paper of May 17, 1939. This aimed 
to make the Jews in Palestine a permanent 
minority among the Arabs, a status that is 
becoming more and more unbearable for 


all minorities in Islamic Arab countries. ` 


The second factor was the refusal of both 
the democracies and the Soviet Union to do 
anything tangible to rescue the Jews from 
Hitler’s genocide. These two factors com- 
bined after World War II to deepen the 
impasse of the Jewish people, particularly 
in Palestine. The British insisted on the 
continuation of the White Paper policy, 
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which in the eyes of the Jews spelled geno- 
cide, sooner or later. . Moreover, the closed 
doors to Jewish survivors of the Hitler 
holocaust continued. In addition, Jews and 
non-Jews alike who were led in America. by 


` the Zionist movement came to the help of 


the beleaguered Jews in Palestine. Unex- 
pected and unusual concatenations of events 
in international relations, a courage, born of 
desperation, by a disciplined people, and 
idealistic soldier-youth brought the Jewish 
state into existence; but not before the vic- 
tory of Israel over seven Arab states. 

The Arab-Israeli War of 1948 may well 
rank as one of the decisive smaller wars of 
our own times. This is because of the new 
factor it introduced in world affairs—the 
state of Israel. Major O’Ballance gives a 
clear narration of the military action which 
is only half ‘the story, for the political 
maneuverings were inseparable from the 
fighting and are still to be fully revealed. 

After a brief and none-to-accurate history 
of Palestine, the author divides the War 
into seven phases. It began on December 
2, 1947 with Arab rioting in Jerusalem. It 
continued with the Irgunite-Sternists and 
the “Arab Army of Liberation” committing 
terroristic acts and attacks on a minor 
scale. These organizations, however, failed 
to achieve any noteworthy victories when 
it came to the. larger fighting. Upon Is- 
rael’s declaration of independence, follow- 
ing British departure, the invasion of the 
Arab armies commenced in earnest. l 

O’Ballance’s explanation of their defeat 
despite their tremendous superiority in 
numbers and weapons has been recently 
confirmed in Sinai. 
not united. All the aid given to Egypt 
during operation “Ayin” consisted of a few 
shells fired by the Iragis. Another reason 
was the lack of stamina on the part of the 
‘Arab soldier. A third reason worthy of 
greater stress was Arab overconfidence. 
Historical Arab-Jewish relations have im- 
pressed the Arabs with the inability of the 
Jew to defend himself. On the other hand, 
the Israeli soldier was fighting for his life, 
for Arab victory in Israel spells genocide 
for the Jews. This spirit combined with 
idealism, training, knowledge of the terrain, 
mastery of communications; conviction that 
victory lies in mobility, and offensive action 


The Arab “Allies” were - 
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in a country where there is literally no place 
to retreat, proved decisive. 

The book is on the whole factual, al- 
though the histories of battles and encoun- 
ters are still being written up, and there is 
a large Hebrew literature on the subject. 
However, there is no lack of errors and mis- 
statements. The reviewers are willing to 
overlook the dating of the destruction of 
the first Jewish Commonwealth as 588 in- 
stead of 586, or the notion that there was 
no military Jewish action after Bar Koch- 
ba’s revolt until the 18th century. How- 
ever, Major O’Ballance hears imaginary 
Haganah conversations’ over loudspeakers 
all over the place, busily evicting poor 
Arabs. British documents prove that such 
evictions were less frequent. Haifa is the 
best example. O’Ballance also overrates 
the -actions of the Arab Legion and the 
neutrality of the British. On the contrary, 
the British forced the Haganah out of 


Lydda after. it had driven out the Arabs. | 


Aside from these strictures, the book is in- 
deed an interesting and informative military 
narrative. 
ÅBRAHAM G. DUKER 
President, 
College of Jewish Studies 
Chicago 


NOBUTAKA IKE. Japanese Politics: An In- 
troductory Survey. Pp. xiv, 300, ix. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. 
$4.00 text; $5.50 trade. 


This well-written and in a sense pioneer- 
ing survey is most appropriate for review in 
Tue Annars. Its approach is basically 
more of a political and social science amal- 
gam than the other two recent books on the 
same topic (see Passin on Quigley and Tur- 
ner, and Cole on Yanaga in THE ANNALS, 


September 1956 and May 1957 respec-. 


tively). Such sociological subjects as social 
stratification, kinship, the structure of busi- 
ness, the labor force, agriculture, the intel- 
lectuals, the mass media, and public opinion 


polls have been examined for their political- 


implications. Separate chapters are also 
devoted to the bureaucracy, political par- 
ties, electoral behavior, violence, and the 
decision-making process. . 

As Curator of Japanese Collections and 
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Associate Professor at the Hoover Institute 
and Library on War, Revolution, and Peace 
at Stanford University, Dr. Ike has been 
able to keep abreast of and summarize the 
sociopolitical research by Japanese and 
American scholars in the postwar period. 
His recent sojourn in Japan gives a first- 
hand flavor to many of his apt descriptions. 

Dr. Ike has been much impressed by “in- 
formal government” as distinguished from 
the formal political structure, and through- 
out Japanese society he finds that men on 
the lower echelons have usually been mak- 
ing the decisions, whether in business or in 
the government bureaucracy. He also finds 
that the emphasis placed on personal rela- 
tions in Japan tends to undermine the func- 
tioning of government according to organi- 
zational charts. Instead, fragmentation 
takes place and often underlies what on the 
surface seems like unanimity. This results 
in the dispersion and even evaporation of 
responsibility. A striking example given is 
the Tokyo war crimes trials where only 
Tojo assumed responsibility for his acts; 
the others found easy refuge in the ambig- 
uity of the Japanese decision-making proc- 
ess. Yet Dr. Ike sees advantages in the 
plurality underneath the seemingly central- ` 
ized government structure, for it would en- 
able Japanese society to survive even such 
a dislocation as the collapse of the central 
government, Furthermore, this fragmenta- 
tion in a milieu of shared values is work- 
able, accepted, and has provided remarkable 
stability. 

The scope of the task and the handy size 
of the book probably preclude a more criti- 
cal treatment of the conclusions and impli- 
cations to be drawn from the crop of post- 


-war studies which the book seeks to mold 


into a meaningful whole. The reader 
should, however, be aware that many of 
them remain as yet in the stage of hypothe- 
ses to be refined by further study and fu- 
ture developments. With this in mind, this 
survey can be recommended to layman, ex- 
pert, and teacher alike for its concise com- 
prehensiveness and vivid examples. 
Grorce O. Torren 
Research Associate, Far Eastern Affairs 
The Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy 
Tufts University 
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Howarp L. Boorman, ALEXANDER EcK- 
STEIN, Purr E. MosELY, and Benya- 
MIN SCHWARTZ. Moscow-Peking Axis: 
Strengths and Strains. Pp. xxi, 227. 
New York: Harper & Brothers for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1957. 
$3.50. l 
The Soviet relationship with Communist 

China is a key question confronting the 

United States. This is because so much of 


United States policy toward China is predi- 


cated on the nature of Soviet political, eco- 
nomic, and ideological relations with that 
country. The Council on Foreign Relations 
has furnished the best discussion so far of 
the political, economic, and international 
aspects of the relationship between Moscow 
and Peking and what it means to the United 
States. Based on material presented to a 
Study Group of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, some five papers, two by Howard 
Boorman and one each by Alexander Eck- 
stein, Benjamin Schwartz, and Philip E. 
Mosely, do much to push back the frontiers 
of ignorance on this question. The book 
has a thoughtful Foreword written by Ar- 
thur H. Dean who states that, “the Soviet 
leadership now appears to be giving Mao- 
Tse-tung and his deputy Chou En-lai a 
maximum of cooperation with a minimum 
of interference.” 

‘Mr. Boorman discusses deftly the nature 
of the Moscow-Peking pacts and analyzes 
in a comprehensive way the history of the 
political relations between China and the 
Soviet Union in the past ten years. Per- 
haps unexpected to Moscow has been the 
tremendous upsurge of power of the Chi- 
nese Communist state which has supplanted 
any dream. Russia had of herself being the 
dominant power in Asia. That role is now 
played by Communist China. This has 
placed China in an expanding position in 
Korea and Indochina. The emergence of 
Chinese power is, according to Mr. Boor- 


man, “advantageous to the Russians from . 


the strategic standpoint.” 
In a very penetrating essay, Alexander 


Eckstein analyzes the degree of inter- 


dependence of the Soviet and Chinese 
economies. While one-fifth of the foreign 
trade of the Soviet Union is with Commu- 
nist China and Communist China is consid- 
erably dependent on the Soviet Union for 
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its economic and industrial development, 
the two economies do not naturally com- 
plement each other. While Soviet eco- 
nomic assistance to China is not large, it 
nevertheless is not negligible; it consists 
primarily of machinery and industrial goods 
which are in critical supply in the Union 
of the Soviet Socialist Republics. Chinese 
exports to the USSR represent mainly items 
which the Soviet Union has neither great 
need of nor desire for. The ideological 
compulsion, therefore, to economically join 
the two countries together takes. priority 
over need, even though such a relationship 
might be uneconomical. 

Benjamin Schwartz, in a chapter on the 
ideology of the Sino-Soviet alliance, dis- 
cusses very brilliantly the role of political 
power, social organization, and pure doc- 
trine in explaining the relationship between 
Moscow and Peking. Dr. Schwartz believes 
that while the shared ideology between 
Moscow and Peking might become less 
strong, there is still a common core of 
Communist belief between them. The 
penultimate chapter written by Mr. Boor- 
man delineates the problems of the border 
areas of inner Asia—Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and Sinkiang—as they affect this relation- 
ship. Philip E. Mosely who served as edi- 
tor of this valuable collection of essays 
lends his trenchant pen in authoring the 


- last chapter on the relationship between the. 


Moscow-Peking Axis and the world politi- 
cal scene. Dr. Mosely believes that while 
there are differences in economic interest 
and divisions in ideology between Russia 
and China, the shared political and strategic 
aims of the two parties will transcend any 
of the differences which might tend to di- 
vide them. 
Wurm B. BALLIS 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Washington 


Peter S. H. Tanc. Communist China 
Today: Domestic and Foreign Policies. 
Pp. xvi, 536. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1957. $10.00. 

Events have moved rapidly in Commu- 
nist China since Mao Tse-tung achieved 
power in the autumn of 1949, and it be- 
comes increasingly difficult for the outside 
observer to keep himself reliably informed. 
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In Mr. Tang’s book, fortunately, the reader 
will find a careful description of the Pe- 
king regime both in its current setting and 
also against the background of Chinese 
Communist history and of Communist ide- 
ology as developed by Marx, Lenin, Stalin, 
and Mao Tse-tung. What emerges from 
this balanced treatment is a factual, un- 
emotional analysis of Chinese Communist 
leadership, politics, propaganda, economic 
and social policies, party and governmental 
machinery, military system, and foreign 
policy. Altogether, the author has done an 
excellent job. 

Formerly a staff member of the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs in Chungking, Mr. 
Tang also served for a time as an attaché 
at the Chinese (Nationalist) Embassy in 
Moscow and later received his Ph.D. from 
‘ Columbia University. This combination of 

training and experience appears to have en- 
dowed him with a capacity for the mean- 
ingful analysis of communism in both its 
Russian and Chinese contexts and for the 
weighing of Chinese Communist strengths 
and weaknesses with a maximum of critical 
insight and a minimum of bias. 

Roughly, the book falls into three parts: 
the ideological and historical background; 
the structure and functioning of the regime; 
and its role in the Moscow-Peking Axis, in 
Asia as a whole, in relation to the Soviet 
satellites, and in relation to the West. In 

_ terms of space, the author has placed his 
major emphasis upon the structure and 
functioning of the regime, and this part of 
the book will provide valuable references 
for the reader who is interested in hier- 
archical relationships, constitutional proc- 
esses, judicial and police apparatuses and 
procedures, mass organizations, controls 
over art and literature, “brain-washing” 
techniques, party recruiting, the training of 
cadres and many other important complexi- 
ties'of the system. For an understanding 
of the regime as a whole, however, and for 
tentative estimates of its potentials and its 
relationships with the rest of the world the 
other two parts of the book are equally 
valuable. 

In an effort to present a clear picture of 
the organizational complexities of the party 
and state structures and of statistical com- 
pilations, the author has included a number 
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of charts and tables. Unfortunately, “to 
avoid the proliferation of footnotes,” he has 
also chosen to present the sources of quo- 
tations and of key information only in the 
text. Mr. Tang’s research has been done 
carefully, and one does not question his 
accuracy, but a system of footnoting would 
have been of great service to scholars shar- 
ing some of Mr. Tang’s interests and, if 
judiciously arranged, need not have en- 
cumbered the narrative. 

Yet this criticism remains a relatively 
minor oné. The book will be of great value 
to the general reader seeking an under- 
standing of Communist China and of the 
role it is likely to play in international re- 


dations. As for classroom use, particularly 


in the field of comparative government, 
there is, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
no volume so adequate in the coverage of 
the Peking regime. 
ROBERT C. NORTH 

Research Associate 

Hoover Institute and Library 

Stanford, Calif. i 
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LEON FESTINGER, Henry W. RECKEN, and 
STANLEY SCHACHTER. When Prophecy 
Fails. Pp. vii, 256. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1956. $4.00. 


How do present-day cult movements 
arise and gain credence? What happens to 
their members when sacred revelations fail 
and prophecy proves untrue? Modern so- 
cial research which dares anything and goes 
anywhere has attempted in this book to 
invade a strange sanctum sanctorum, the 
rise of what might have been a new religion. 

Newspaper accounts of some few years 
ago told the story of a respectable house- 
wife and a doctor of medicine who pre- 
dicted the destruction of the world by 
floods, the rescue of believers by space 
ships from other planets, and the ultimate 
return of the cult to repopulate the world. 
What the news accounts did not tell was 
that this inner circle was infiltrated by four 
paid researchers who posed as believers and 
thus added to the intensity of the myth 
they set out to study. The whole story as 
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here set down is weird and enlightening. 
The cycle unfolds in the following fashion: 
automatic writings in the hands of Mrs. 
Kreech bring prophecies from out of space; 
the word is spread by Dr. Armstrong, and 
members are recruited. Following a long 
wait for orders of rescue from our doomed 
planet, four days of imminent salvation 
push the tension almost to the breaking 
point. When no space pilots arrive, the 
still elated prophet brings forth a new 
prophecy in explanation. This, however, 
cannot be repeated indefinitely; the reac- 
„tion leaves the believers stunned and alone. 
Aroused neighbors demand sanity hearings 
and institute legal procedures to take the 
children away from the principals. The 
cult members disappear, not to be heard of 
again, and the new religion is stillborn. 

What does this investigation show? The 
writers are not above suggesting a parallel 
to the situation of the disciples, stunned by 
the crucifixion of their Messiah, but the 
point is not pressed. We cannot conclude 
that the principals were psychotic, for this 
was disapproved in sanity tests. Are we to 
conclude that the Buck Rogers type of sci- 
ence is to become the new religion, the 
magic of the future? For these were good 
middle-class folk, college educated, who de- 
sired to operate in what they apparently 
felt was the context of modern science. 
Can ordinary people, seeking to be extra- 
ordinary, sustain all the stimulation they 
now experience without reaching for the 
crude explanations of a new supernatural- 
ism? In this case, evidently not. The 
popular impact of atomic energy, “space 
science,” and the imminent threat of total 
destruction here served the myth and made 
it function in a fashion that evolved new 
magic and new religion out of science. 

Rupert B. VANCE 
Professor of Sociology 
University of North Carolina 


Emme Pin, S.J. Pratique religieuse et 
classes sociales dans‘ une paroisse ur- 
baine, Saint-Pothin è Lyon. Pp. 444. 
Paris: Editions Spés, 1956. 2,300 fr. 
The author of Pratique religieuse et 

classes sociales holds the professorial chair 

of sociology at the Institute of Social 

Studies of the Catholic Institute of Paris. 
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In his approach to his subject matter, he 
treats of the human aspect of the lives, ob- 
jectives, and manifestations of the parish- 
ioners of Saint-Pothin; he treats also of 
their religious practice of faith and rites as 
conditioned by cultural strata and back- 
grounds. He acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to the co-operation of the parish clergy 
during four years of fruitful consultation. 

Access to many thousands of documents 
was made possible by numerous agencies: 
the parishioners of Saint-Pothin, the Direc- 
tor of the city hospitals of Lyon, the Secre- 
tary-General of the Mayoralty of the sixth 
district, the Archivist of the city of Lyon, 
the National Institute of Statistics and Eco- 
nomic Studies, the Director of the Institute 
of Sociology of the Catholic Faculties of 
Lyon, the Secretary of the International 
Conference of Religious Sociology, and the 
Professor of Ethnoiogy of the Faculty of 
Lettres of the University of Lyon. 

The review of this tightly packed book 
cannot possibly do justice to the details and 
intricacies of the author’s organization and 
integration of his subject matter. The 
most that the reviewer can offer is a brief 
reflection of fourteen interrelated chapters 
with their numerous subdivisions. 

Chapter I. Parish territory and equip- 
ment; social aspect; elections, labor, and 
commerce; ecclesiastical background; the 
Church of Saint-Pothin and other places of 
worship. .Chapter II. Modern parish com- 
munity; community celebration of the 
Mass; rites and sacraments from baptism 
to death; parishional reaction. Chapter ITI. 
Practices of age, sex, and family status; 
Sunday practice and family prayer; Saint- 
Pothin amidst the parishes of the city of 
Lyon. Chapter IV. Religious practice and 
geographical origin; community types. 
Chapter V. Statistical data on habitation; re- 
ligious practice and living accommodations. 
Chapter VI. Categories of apartment dwel- 
lings; Sunday practice and types of apart- 
ment houses; new usage and indices of 
comfort; baptism and types of habitat; pro- 
portion of baptized; delay of baptism and 
types of apartment homes; religious burials; 
large percentage of dwellers disregarding 
Sunday, Easter, and the religious tithe; 
lodgers who, though voting the Communist 
ticket, nevertheless shun the denial of re- 
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ligious burial, Chapter VII. Social and pro- 
fessional divisions; professions of heads of 
families; married women and other mem- 
bers of the household; social professional 
divisions and Sunday services; degrees of 
water supply and sanitary installations 
among social groups. Chapter VIII. Social 
classes and religious practice; education and 
culture; concrete determination of types; 
education of husband and religious practice. 
Chapter IX. Social classes, workers, and 
movements; internal and external activities 
of clergy, laymen, and groups; liturgy, 
sacraments, and methods of proselytising. 
Chapter X. Confusion of believers; mate- 
rialistic thesis: ideologies, the product of 
economic status; extensive system of ques- 
tions posed by the author, answered by lay- 
men, religious and otherwise. Chapter XI. 
Hypothesis of the difference between bour- 
geois and proletarian approach; value of 
popular consultation. Chapter XII. The 
Mass as a common function of priest and 
lay participants; personal and common 
prayer; role of organist and choir; com- 
munity chant. Chapter XIII. Sacraments 
and social justice. Chapter XIV. Religious 
approach of bourgeoisie and proletariat. 
The reviewer appreciates the author’s 
deftly applied social and political approach 
as a means to serve his religious objective 
and, contrariwise, the effective religious di- 
‘rective as designed to facilitate the desired 
social and political behavior of the faithful. 
Though a layman and “out of bounds” 
- of the author’s religious denomination, the 
reviewer cannot but respect the subject 
matter, masterful style, -nomenclatures, 
technique, charts, diagrams, photographs, 
and indices. Verily, verily, Pratique re- 
ligieuse et classes sociales is nothing less 
than a faithful scholar’s sacrificial devotion 
ad majorem Dei gloriam. 
JOHANNES MATTERN 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
Johns Hopkins University 


Grorrrey Writiamson. Inside Buchman- 

ism: An Independent Inquiry into the 

Oxford Group Movement and Moral Re- 

Armament. Pp. ix, 227. New York: 

Philosophical Library, 1954. $4.75. 

This penetrating study traces the devel- 
opment of Buchmanism from its beginnings 
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in 1921 to the middle of the century. In 
its earliest history, the movement empha- 
sized the “advancement of the Christian 
religion.” In 1928 it came to be called the 
Oxford Group Movement, and in 1939 it 
was registered in England as the Oxford 
Group. Even earlier than this, however, 
the name Moral Re-Armament had come 
into use. Today all of its work is carried 
on under this name. 

While the movement continues to em- 
phasize “change” and divine guidance, the 
emphasis has shifted to such a degree that 
“the old talk of ‘winning people to Christ’ ”. 
has been dropped. Buchmanite literature 
today reveals “thousands of words about 
‘ideology’; but not one mention of ‘the 
advancement of the Christian religion.’ ” 
This shift from an earlier apparently Chris- 
tian movement to a moralistic movement 
outside the chuch is at least one factor 
causing Christian leaders like Samuel M. 
Shoemaker of Pittsburgh to part company 
with Buchmanism. 

Buchman has staunch supporters of high 
standing in the intellectual and political 
world. Among the most illustrious of these 
are Robert Schuman, former French foreign 
minister, as well as the rector of the Uni- 
versity of Zurich. Apparently many people 
of considerbale means contribute to the fi- 
nancial support of the movement. Mr. Wil- 
liamson,: however, sees Buchmanism as an 
impressive facade with little back of it save 
a “playing at evangelism and dabbling in 
world politics.” Apparently Shoemaker, a 
former supporter, would agree. For him 
the emptiness behind the facade is it fail- 
ure to sink its roots into the historic Chris- 
tian tradition. “We have gone about as far 
as we can in individualistic and egoistic in- 
terpretations of the meaning of Christ and 
the Gospel,” he says. 

Shoemaker also believes in an intensely 
personal religious experience and employs 
many of the techniques of Buchmanism, 
but he does so within the perspective and 
under the auspices ‘of the Christian church: 
“We can almost test the soundness of any 
new spiritual awakening by the degree to 
which the leaders of the movement feel 
themselves part of the long line of Chris- 
tian prophets and awakeners, or the degree 
to which they think of themselves and their 
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movement as something ‘new’” (The Ex- 
periment of Faith, p. 31). 
Guy F. HERSHBERGER’ 
Professor of History 
Goshen College 


M. BREWSTER Smitu and others. Opinions 
` and Personality. Pp. vii, 294. New 

York: John Wiley and Sons; London: 
_ Chapman and Hall, 1956. $6.00. 


In 1947, at the Harvard Psychological 
Clinic, ten men were studied by the authors 
of this work and their collaborators, in 
order “to gain new insights into the rela- 
tions of opinions and personality.” The 
present volume reports on the findings of 
this examination and the ideas they have 
developed therefrom during the subsequent 
years, 


A fairly detailed account of the opinions. 


and personalities of the ten subjects com- 
prises the bulk of the book. The personal- 
ity findings are based on twenty-eight pro- 
cedures which took some fifteen weekly 
two-hour sessions to complete and included 
interviews, standard tests, and test situa- 
tions devised for the purposes of the study. 
The opinions to be related to these person- 
ality materials are the subjects’ views on 
the Soviet Union and communism. 

The relation between personality ‘and 
opinion is primarily examined in the light 
of the following question: “What adjustive 
functions of personality are served by the 
formation and maintenance of an opinion?” 
The authors distinguish three adjustive 
functions of an opinion: (a) Object Ap- 
praisal: “the process whereby the person 
develops attitudes that are a creative solu- 
tion to the problems posed by the existence 
of disparate internal demands and external 
or environmental demands”; (b) Social Ad- 
justment: “facilitating, disrupting, or sim- 
ply maintaining an individual’s relations 
with other individuals”; (c) Externaliza- 
tion: which “occurs when an individual, 
- often responding unconsciously, senses an 
analogy between a perceived environmental 
event and some unresolved inner problem. 
He adopts an attitude toward the event, in 
question which is a transformed version of 
his way of dealing with his inner difficulty. 
By doing so, he may succeed in reducing 
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some of the anxiety which his own difficulty 
has been producing.” 

The discussion on these matters lacks 
clarity and rigor, but this does not prevent 
the authors from, making a number of use- 
ful observations once they get into the 
concrete materials on their ten subjects. 
Enough data are provided to permit the 
reader to make some judgments of his own. 
Thus in the case of the subject Charles 
Lanlin, the reviewer had the distinct im- 
pression’ that several very perceptive re- 
marks .he made about Communist tactics 
and strategies and ‘his outlook on policy 
toward the Soviet Union were influenced by 
his observations of Communist delegates at 
trade-union conventions. The authors, on 
the other hand, stress Lanlin’s low score 
on information tests about Russia and ap- 
parently see no relation between his views 
and his direct contact with Communist ` 
functionaries (compare pp. 119-125). 

Students of public opinion are indebted 
to the authors of this book and their col- 
laborators. This work should help to break 
down the insulation of public opinion stud- 
ies from social psychological theory. 

HERBERT GOLDHAMER 

The Rand Corporation 

Washington, D. C. 


MARTHA WOLFENSTEIN. Disaster: A Psy- 
chological Essay. Pp. xvi, 231. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press and Falcon’s Wing 
Press, 1957. $4.00. 


This book consists of a group of short 
essays arranged on the continuum of dis- 
aster time (preimpact, impact, and post- 
impact). It offers mildly psychoanalytic 
hypotheses to explain certain known mo- 
dalities of behavioral response in disaster. 
Such tendencies as the administrator’s fear 
of panic, the belle indifference of the pre- 
disaster warnee, the disaster syndrome, the 
competiveness of the rescue worker, and 
the sense of guilt of some- survivors are. 
briefly defined and described. They are il- 
lustrated by anecdotes and quotations taken 
from interview and observational material 
(largely the collections made by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center and the 
Committee on Disaster Studies of the Na- 
tional Research Council), and they are sub- 
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jected to a psychological analysis. 
psychological analysis is based on a main 
hypothesis: that disaster is a symbolic 
realization of the individual’s destructive 
fantasies, and that, therefore, the response 
to various phases or aspects of disaster rep- 
resents in large part either the employment 
of suitable defenses against awareness of 
these fantasies or the consequences of ten- 
sion reduction following their full (con- 
scious or unconscious) satisfaction. 

Disaster: A Psychological Essay makes 
a useful handbook of the descriptive be- 
havioral pathology of disaster. It presents 
no statistical data, no testing of hypotheses, 
little consideration of the situational deter- 
minants of response, and little analysis of 
realistic problem-solving. It is unfortunate 
that with so much data available, so little 
effort was made to qualify psychological in- 
terpretations either with organized data or 
by reference to the findings of other dis- 
ciplines (for example, the physiology of 
stress and the psychology of perception). 

ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE 
Senior Research Associate 
in Anthropology 
Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Institute í 


James H. S. Bossard and ELEANOR STOKER 
Bott. One Marriage, Two Faiths: Guid- 
ance on Interfaith Marriage. Pp. vii, 
180.. New- York: Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1957. $3.50. 

This is another in the interesting and 
significant Bossard-Boll contributions to a 
realistic appraisal and understanding of 
American marriage and family customs. 
After a brief account of some of the main 
developments in American life, which they 
feel account for the increasingly large pro- 
portion of interfaith marriages, the authors 
present six case histories. Each of these il- 
lustrates an outstanding feature or problem 
that has repeated itself again and again in 
the many- case histories they have been 
collecting for a quarter of a century. 

The authors show that prevailing ideas 
and patterns of marriage in American so- 
ciety affect interfaith marriages in many of 
the same ways that they do all marriages. 
This means that they, too, are measured 
according to group standards and are about 
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as likely to succeed or fail as other mar- 
riages. However, in addition to being meas- 
ured by group standards, they are subjected 
to certain ‘potential strains not automati- 
cally present in intrafaith unions. 

Specifically, the interest of the church 
(even differing denominations of the Prot- 
estant faith) in marriage, and particularly 
its opposition to religious exogamy, is an 
especially powerful strain on interfaith mar- 
riages. Most faiths regard marriage and 
family behavior as their special domain, 
and, consequently, disapprove of out- 
marriage which they think threatens family 
stability. Because religious faith is re- 
garded as sufficiently important to pervade 
and affect in many ways practically every 
facet of thinking and living, interfaith mar- 
riages, then, start out with the possibility 
that they may have somewhat less chance 
of success than intrafaith unions. 

The authors use the six cases to illustrate 
several specific ways in which dissimilar 
religious affiliations contribute to tensions 
within the family. Among these are atti- 
tudes toward sex, birth control, choice of 
personal friends, food habits, and training 
of children. The six cases demonstrate that 
ideational disparities on these and other 
matters occur among families of differing 
faiths as well as among those affiliated with 
dissimilar denominations within the Prot- 
estant faith. Although the items vary con- 
siderably in importance, they are among 
the many- essential components of daily 
family life and when differences—attitudi- 
nal or behavioral—appear in connection 
with them, the stability and serenity of 
family life are likely to be threatened. The 
authors discuss: the “cycles” through which 
family life ordinarily passes and conclude 
that “each stage in the cycle is character- 
ized by its own specific problems for the 
parents and children in a mixed family.” 

Despite the “cultural expectation” that 
interfaith marriages may not succeed, sev- 
eral studies indicate that many such unions 
do occur. On the basis of these studies, ` 
Bossard and Boll feel that it is “safe to 
conclude that about one-half of the church 
members who marry find their mates out- 
side their respective churches.” They are 
inclined, furthermore, to predict that in all 
likelihood this trend will increase. This 
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reviewer finds that in New Haven in 1955 
interfaith marriages increased since 1950 
only among the Protestants as contrasted 
with an increase of intrafaith unions among 
Catholics and Jews. This is not to say, 
however, that there has not been a steady 
decrease of religious endogamy among 
Catholics as well as Protestants in New 
Haven since 1870. 

Bossard and Boll although cognizant of 
the problems accompanying interfaith mar- 
riages feel that they are not insoluble. 
Again, using the six cases, they show solu- 
tions which have worked, and they conclude 
that mixed marriages, characterized by 
problems peculiar to them, can succeed if 
potential strains are recognized and worked 
at: “Family happiness is an achievement. 
It results from effort, intelligent and co- 
operative effort.” While this may be par- 
ticularly necessary in mixed marriages, this 
reviewer is of the opinion that success 
might also be attained in larger proportions 
of all marriages if they, too, were worked 
at. 

Finally, this reviewer, as one who does 
research in the field of marriage and as 
teacher of the subject, is impelled to ex- 
press her gratitude to this team of writers 
for their continued research in marriage 
and family behavior through the use of real 
life histories which they subject to care- 
ful scientific scrutiny. She hopes that they 
will publish many more such analyses of 
marriage and family behavior in American 
culture. 

Rusy Jo Reeves KENNEDY 

Professor of Sociology 

Connecticut College 


Nec ey K. TEETERS and JoHN D. SHEARER. 
The Prison at Philadelphia Cherry Hill: 
The Separate System of Penal Discipline: 
1829-1913. Pp. xvi, 249. New York: 
Columbia University Press for Temple 
University Publications, 1957. $5.50. 
In this volume, Professor Teeters, in col- 

laboration with John D. Shearer, Director 

of the Eastern Pennsylvania Diagnostic 
and Classification Center at Philadelphia, 
continues his explorations of Pennsylvania 
prison history. In these endeavors he has 
already become a recognized authority, 
having previously given us They Were in 
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Prison, a history of the Pennsylvania Prison 
Society, and The Cradle of the Peniten- 
tiary, an account of the once famous Wal- 
nut Street Jail in Philadelphia. To these 
earlier studies, the present volume is a 
welcome and worthy sequel. 

On October 25, 1829, the first prisoner 
was placed in the newly constructed East- 
ern State Penitentiary in Philadelphia. 
Known throughout the world as the “Prison 
at- Philadelphia,” this penitentiary has al- 
ways been locally referred to as Cherry Hill 
because its site had once been a cherry 
orchard. . 

As the authors explain, “When this prison 
was built it was not merely a prison; rather 
it epitomized one of the most unique phi- 
losophies of penal treatment ever conceived 
by man. Its founders created this prison 
on the principle of separate, or solitary, 
confinement, by which each prisoner could 
be separated from all others. This was ac- 
complished by providing an individual cell 
for each inmate in which he worked, slept, 
and ate alone. His only contacts were his 
keepers, the chaplain, and a few interested 
citizens from the city of Philadelphia, who, 
by law, were permitted to visit him.” 

In bringing us this exciting chapter in 
the history of penology, the authors have 
gone to the archives of the prison and effec- 
tively employed previously unused sources. 
The result is more than a mere account of 
architectural changes or a bare survey of 
the development of statutory and admin- 
istrative regulations. Instead we are intro- 
duced to a colorful variety of persons who 
come to life and play out their roles at 
different levels in this famous experiment 
of a revolutionary new prison system. 
Among them are Dr. Benjamin Rush, “with 
his bold conception of a new approach to 
the treatment of prisoners,” John Have- 
land, the English-born architect of the 
prison, wardens, chaplains, medical officers, 
inspectors, including the “powerful figure 
of Richard Vaux,” distinguished visitors, 
including the Reverend Louis Dwight, 
“forceful champion of the New England- 
Puritan case for congregate work against 
the Quaker concept of reflection in soli- 
tude,” Charles Dickens, who visited the 
prison and presented a bleak picture of it 
in his American Notes, and a mixed pro- 
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cession of prisoners, some of whom were 
“noteworthy for their bold attempts to es- 
cape from the impregnable fortress.” 

Although advanced in the spirit of hu- 
manitarianism by honest, courageous, and 
sincere men, who were violently opposed to 
the “schools of debauchery”. that were 
prevalent in the local jails of the day, the 
Pennsylvania philosophy of penal discipline 
was almost sterile in its reformative influ- 
ences. It failed to recognize the fact, now 
made clear by the development of social 
psychology, that the human spirit, “how- 
ever depraved, must communicate if it is 
to thrive in a healthy fashion.” 

The Pennsylvania System failed to win 
much support in the United States, but it 
was adopted, in principle, by virtually every 
country in Europe and in most of South 
America.. Even Pennsylvania was forced to 
abandon it officially.in 1913, when it be- 
came obvious to all that it had failed. . 

In their penetrating analysis of the rise 
and fall of the Pennsylvania System, the 
authors have presented us with a book 
which can be read with profit and enjoy- 
ment by the historian and the penologist, 
as well as by the layman who is interested 
in the development of American penology. 

Rospert G. CALDWELL 

Professor of Criminology 

State University of Iowa 


L. Rapzinowicz (Ed.). Sexual Offences: 
A Report of the Cambridge Department 
of Criminal Science. (English Studies in 
Criminal Science, Vol. IX.) Pp. xxvii, 
553. London: Macmillan and Company; 

. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1957. 
$15.00. 

This is a remarkably objective book on a 
subject that is normally overburdened with 
subjective biases. 
Dr. Radzinowicz, the Department of Crim- 
inal Science of the University of Cambridge 
studied about one fourth of all the sex of- 
fenses known to the police'in England and 
Wales in 1947; and, with a minimum of 
opinionatedness, the department presents its 

. findings in Sexual Offences. 

A mass of material, including scores of 
tables and many brief. case histories, is de- 
lineated. Data are given on detected and 
undetected offenders, the characteristics of 
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convicted offenders and their victims, re- 
cidivism, the effects of punishment, the 
after-conduct of offenders, and the state of 
the sex law in England and Wales. Perti- 
nent appendices on sex offenses and laws in 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, and 
the United States are also included. 

After painstakingly presenting the pros 
and cons of English sex legislation, the de- 
partment finally makes some recommenda- 
tions of its own. These, too, although they 
tend to be enlightened and liberal, are made 
with amazing dispassion. 

The findings of the Cambridge criminolo- 
gists are surprisingly in line with many of 
those revealed by several American studies 
which were done on rather different kinds 
of samples. Thus, the English investiga- 
tors reveal that out of the nearly 3,000 - 
cases in their sample which were known to 
the police, a large percentage consisted of 
minor or nonindictable cases; and 10 to 
15 per cent of accused minor and major 
offenders were acquitted. A great many of 
the offenders actually had sex relations with 
willing or semiwilling partners; few used 
actual force’ or duress; many were dis- 
turbed individuals who seduced minors or 
mentally deficient victims because of their 
feelings of inadequacy and inability to have 
more adult relationships; more than a third 


` of the heterosexual offenders were married; 


the great majority of the sex criminals 
were not highly educated; a good minority 
tended to be of subnormal intelligence; 40 
per cent were under thirty years of age; 
and only 17 per cent were sexual recidivists. 

One of the most gratifying aspects of this 
report on English sex offences is that the 


authors fully recognize that sex offenders 


are: not essentially different from nonsex 
offenders in their degree of emotional dis- 
turbance; and that, in fact, the two groups 
significantly overlap, since many nonsex 
offenders soonér or later commit sexual 
crimes as well. They therefore recognize 
that effective treatment of sex offenders in- 
volves planning for similar handling of 
general offenders. 

All told, Dr. Radzinowicz and his associ- 
ates have carefully done and clearly pre- 
sented a major research project on sex of- 
fences that should make all serious students 
of this area duly grateful to them for many 
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years to come. Their report is indispen- 
sable reading for all who are professionally 
interested in sex crime. 
ALBERT ELLIS 
Psychotherapist & Marriage Counselor 
New York City 


Louis WINNICK with the assistance of NED 
Sanic. American Housing and Its 
Uses: The Demand for Shelter Space. 
(Census Monograph Series.) Pp. xiv, 
143. New York: John Wiley & Sons; 
London: Chapman and Hall, 1957. $5.50. 


Sponsored by the Social Science Research 
Council in co-operation with the Bureau of 
the Census, this information-packed study 
is one of the series of census monographs 
providing a detailed analysis of the most 
significant findings of the 1950 Census. 
The rich framework of other relevant 


knowledge and the author’s imagination in 


pointing up the implications of the techni- 
cal data for planning, policy-making, and 
further research make this small book stim- 
ulating reading. It is also an important, 
concise, and well-organized source of much 
basic housing information. 


Measuring the utilization of housing, Dr.. 


Winnick—long connected with Columbia 
University’s Institute for Urban Land Use 
and Housing Studies and now an economic 
consultant for the Office of the Mayor, 


New York City—uses the novel approach 


of the person-per-room ratio (PPR) instead 
of the traditional dwelling unit as the pri- 
mary physical measure of the United States 
housing inventory. The statistical problems 
of this approach are fully discussed in the 
Appendix, In four chapters the author ana- 
lyzes the 1950 distribution of housing space 
in relation to such distinctive, although 
often interdependent, factors as income, 
household size, value and rent, location and 
race. This is followed by a chapter on 
space trends. A final chapter is devoted to 
a comprehensive discussion of the changing 


household, with special emphasis on the- 


growth and characteristics of the one-person 
household, “an almost revolutionary change 
in American utilization patterns.” 

It seems meaningless to summarize the 
numerous suggestive findings of this study, 
highly recommended for wide and careful 
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reading. City planners, housers, public 
health and community workers, and legisla- 
tors will find it an essential tool for action. 
Herrna Kraus 
Associate Professor of Social Economy 
Bryn Mawr College 


Bess LovisE Perce. A History of Chi- 
cago, Vol. III: The Rise of a Modern 
City, 1871-1893. Pp. xii, 575, xxxvi. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957.: 
$8.50. 


When, nearly thirty years ago, Bessie 


` Louise Pierce of the University of Chicago 


faculty began writing her monumental four- 
volume A History of Chicago, it is doubtful 
if she thought that her project would be 
anything more than an up-to-date and ac- 
curate historical narrative of what has often 
been called the “most American of Ameri- 
can cities.” 

But now that her third volume has just 
been published, we have further evidence 
that her work is of much wider significance 
than that of merely being the story of a 
single American city. What she has ac- 
tually done is to provide us with a model 
urban history; a type of book whose tech- 
nique, whose approach to its subject, could 
be applied with equal success to any big 
city in the land, including New York. 

In this respect Professor Pierce is as 
much a pathfinder as any of the Chicago 
pioneers she describes in her volumes. But 
unlike some of the more outstanding of 
these pioneers, she will not have to be re- 
membered in future years by a statue in a 
public park. Her monument is already in 
existence—the sound, basic masterwork in 
history she has been laboring on for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

A trained. historian and now Professor 
Emeritus of American History at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Miss Pierce is small, 
white-haired, energetic, and as patient as 
Job. - She ‘is that rare type of individual 
who, professional historian though she is, 
can still write like a professional author. 
Her style is simple, easy-flowing, human, 
colorful and shows that she has thoroughly 
digested her historical facts before com- 
miting them to paper. 

In the third volume of her A History of 
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Chicago (which is uniform in size and for- 
mat with the two preceding volumes), Pro- 
fessor Pierce deals with the two decades 
that skyrocketed Chicago into its position 
as America’s second largest city. It began 
with a terrible disaster, the Great Fire of 
1871, and it ended with a magnificent burst 
of glory, the World’s Columbian Exposition 
of 1893. 

It was also the period, as Miss Pierce ex- 
plains, that witnessed the rise of such Chi- 
cago giants of American industry and com- 
merce as Philip D. Armour, Gustavus F. 


Swift, George M. Pullman, Marshall Field, . 


Cyrus H. McCormick, Potter Palmer, and 
others. Now in her sixty-ninth year, Pro- 
fessor Pierce is laboring as patiently as ever 
on the fourth and final volume of her A 
History of Chicago, a work that will bring 
the story of the great Midwest metropolis 
up to the middle of the twentieth century. 
Joun Drury 
Chesterton, Ind. í 


Hucu D. Price. The Negro and Southern 
Politics: A Chapter of Florida History. 
Pp. xviii, 133. New York: New York 
University Press, 1957. $5.00. 


Rusy F. Jonnsron. The Religion of 
Negro Protestants: Changing Religious 
Attitudes and Practices. Pp. xxvi, 224. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
$3.00. ; 


Florida and Louisiana are the only two 
Southern states which publish registration 
figures separately by race, and Florida is 
the only state which indicates party affilia- 
tion by race. A higher percentage of Ne- 
groes register and vote in Florida than in 
any other Southern state. In 1944, when 
Smith v. Allwright outlawed. the Democratic 
white primary in Texas, some- 20,000 Ne- 
groes, all Republicans, were registered to 
vote in Florida. In 1956, only 9,098 Ne- 
groes were registered as Republicans and 
128,437 as Democrats, or 37.5 per cent of 
the registered adult Negro population. The 
phenomenal increase in the number of 
Negro Democrats.was due largely to cam- 
paigns such as Senator Pepper’s in 1950, in 
which Negroes had a direct interest, to 
President Truman’s civil rights pronounce- 
ments, and to the reactionism of Dixiecrats. 
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But no Negro in Florida has as yet won 
election to a city-wide or county-wide office 
since the end of the white primary. 

While there is some correlation between 
the percentage of Negroes in a community 
and opposition to Negro registration, other 
factors influence the percentage of Negro 
voters. “Within the area still dominated by 
the Old South way of life,” the author ob- 
serves (p. 41), “opposition to Negro rights 
apparently sinks to a very low level, but 
under different cultural conditions of pen- 
insular Florida Negroes generally register 
and vote freely, even where they make up 
over forty per cent of the total population.” 

Contrary to the pattern in most Southern 
states, Negro political activity in Florida 
has not been limited to the larger cities. 
Thus, although nonmetropolitan counties 
account for all those instances in which 
fewer than 10 per cent of adult Negroes are 
registered, they also account for all the 
areas in which over 50 per cent are regis- 
tered. The very low levels of registration 
in some counties are probably the result of 
apathy, low educational status, and lack of 
political leadership among Negroes, rather 
than white opposition. 

For the immediate future, at least, Negro 
voters in Florida will have to continue op- 
erating under the complications of the one- 
party system in all state and most local 
elections. While the Supreme Court deci- 
sions on desegregation in public schools are 
strengthening, in most parts of the South, 
opposition to Negro registration and voting 
especially in the rural areas, “the long-run 
trends in the South are working strongly in 
favor of the Negro in his struggle for first- 
class citizenship” (p. 110). A real two- 
party system, not only in national elections, 
but also in state and local elections, may 
eventually permit the Negro voter in South- 
ern states to exercise the balance of power 
as he does in some Northern states. 

The Religion of Negro Protestants, par- 
ticularly in South Carolina and in Boston, 
is an analysis of their beliefs and actions. 
The author studied three types of churches: 
the restrained, semirestrained and emo- 
tional. All these types were found in a 
single denomination, the Baptist or Meth- 
odist, for example. Education and eco- 
nomic status largely determined the degree 
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of emotionalism. Enlightened Negro pas- 
tors exercised only a limited influence over 
congregations of low economic status. 
Partly because of the emotional form of 
worship, some Negro Protestants became 
Catholics or Episcopalians. Others, how- 
ever, joined cultist movements because they 
provided emotional expression in an exag- 
gerated manner. The principle of retribu- 
tion has more value for rural and elderly 
groups than for urban and youthful. The 
increasing scope of church functions in 
terms of community activities attests the 
- emphasis upon values of this world. It will 
be interesting to compare the author’s con- 
clusions based upon the statistics for re- 
ligious bodies for 1936 after the statistics 
for 1956 will be available. 
Rayrorp W. Locan 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


W. S. Sueprerson. British Emigration to 
North America: Projects and Opinions in 
the Early Victorian Period. Pp. xvi, 302. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1957. $5.00. 

Books on immigration only incidentally 
touch the significant phenomena of depart- 
ure from the homelands. This book, how- 
ever, deals primarily with British emigra- 
tion in the early Victorian era. 

Industrial unemployment, agrarian de- 
pression, political inequality, and religious 
dissatisfaction aroused discontent. Coloni- 
zation journals, travel accounts, and emi- 
grant letters fanned the flame. 

After 1837, many farmers and farm la- 
borers emigrated. City workers joined the 
procession, for to them a passage to Amer- 
ica was a ticket to prosperity. Not only 
were agriculturists and laborers interested 
in emigration, but humanitarians and re- 
ligious groups as well. These sent neglected 
children and youth to the colonies. One 
organization aided no one unless he had a 
criminal record, was single, and generally 
undesirable.: Many urged and assisted 
women to emigrate to female-deficient 
America, 

Many wished the departees well. 
benevolent intent was not always upper- 
most; there was a tinge of selfishness in 
many philanthropic ventures. While there 


. ment. 
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was a desire to help needy children, the 
policy was that of “shovelling misery out 
of sight,” rather than trying to eliminate 
destitution. Many encouraged the exodus 
for their own benefit. Unemployed labor- 
ers, ex-criminals, and poor children were 
ineffectivé customers in the market place. 
In addition, paupers were on public doles. 
Prosperous New World settlers, however, 
with their increased buying power would 
infuse new life into the whole British 


economy. As the volume of emigration 


increased, commercial houses, shipping 
companies, outfitters, insurance agents, and 
private promoters capitalized on the move- 
ment because it brought profits to them. 
Not, all, however, encouraged the move- 
Landlords and employers were in 
opposition as they viewed the dwindling 
supply. of cheap labor. Certain political 
malcontents considered encouragement 


-merely a matter of throwing a bone to the 


proletariat to keep it from growling. Some 
radical groups, however, proposed construc- 
tive measures; they aimed at correcting 
basic evils by readjusting conditions to men, 
rather than sending out workers and adjust- 
ing the remainder to outmoded institutions. 

For a long time, the government, domi- 
nated largely by a laissez-faire policy, paid 
little attention to the movement. The out- 
ward flow was unrestricted and virtually 
undirected. Freedom and not direction was 


_the policy. Britain did not object but 


rather appeared content to’ have her sub- 
jects leave. At the same time, America did 
not protest. Rather it encouraged them to 
come. 

This book makes a valuable contribution 
for, by presenting the picture of the home- 
land situation, we are better able to under- 
stand immigrant behavior and adjustment 
in our country. 

Wiuiam C. SMITH 

Professor of Sociology 

Dana College 


Harord StTertinc Guapwin. A History of 
the Ancient Southwest. Pp. xx, 383. 
Portland, Me.: Bond Wheelwright Com- 
pany, 1957. $8.50, 

This is a general book on the develop- 
ment of the native culture of the Indians 
of the Southwestern United States. There 
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have been several others, but none more 
readable. In a book intended for the in- 
terested layman, this is of primary impor- 
tance. 

Mr. Gladwin, one of the most distin- 
guished and productive amateurs of Ameri- 
can archaeology, has assembled a vast 
amount of data. This is presented in a way 
that anyone who wants to learn a great deal 
about the rather complex history of the 
Pueblo Indians can easily understand. The 
chapters progress in clear chronological and 
geographical order, the maps are good, and 
the illustrations admirably supplement the 
text. 

Readers familiar with Mr. Gladwin’s 
Men Out of Asia know that he is a bold 
and original thinker, unafraid of the un- 


orthodox. He has also been considered by 


some of his colleagues as overly inclined to 
invoke diffusion in the interpretation of the 
data of prehistory. Both of these tenden- 
cies are less apparent in this book than in 
Men Out of Asia, but they are not alto- 
gether lacking. For example, in consider- 
ing the Basket Maker-Pueblo transition, 
from about 200 A.D. to about 700 A.D., Mr. 


Gladwin sees a clear case of immigration - 


and attendant cultural diffusion. In this 
process, the people he calls Farmers move 
into the northern Southwest from the Plains 
with many new ideas and at least some 
traits of Asiatic origin. 

In dealing with later history, he argues 
strongly against the orthodox view of the 
importance of drought as a factor in the 
abandonment of large areas and the group- 
ing of populations in large, defendable 
towns. These facts are directly and exclu- 
sively attributed to the warlike incursions 
of the Navaho and Apache. In no case, 
however, can the reader fail to realize that 
differing points of view have been advanced. 

Specialists in Southwestern archaeology 
will debate these and other facets of Mr. 
Gladwin’s interpretations in professional 
journals. For the beginner, the well-versed 
amateur and the nonspecialist in the South- 
west, this book should prove both enlight- 
ening and entertaining. 

ALFRED Kipper II 

Associate Director 

University Museum 

University of Pennsylvania 
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HERBERT JOSEPH SPINDEN. Maya Art and 
Civilization. Pp. xliii, 432. Rev. ed. 
Indian Hills, Colo.: Falcon’s Wing Press, 
1957. $10.00. 


This book reproduces two out-of-print 
works by Spinden. Part I is a photo-offset 
reissue of A Study of Maya Art, first pub- 
lished in 1913 as a Memoir of the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University. Part II 
generally follows the text of the third edi- 
tion of the original, which was published in 
1928. A twenty-six page Epilogue entitled 
“Maya dynamic dating and the fallacy of 
time” contains the only new material. The - 
original plates are included, with a few 
additions. 

Part I suffers least from lack of recent 
revision. In this analysis, Spinden estab- 
lished certain stylistic changes in the Maya 
sculpture that have been largely confirmed 
and amplified by more recent work, espe- 
cially by Proskouriakoff. He deals exten- 
sively with the human form and the ser- 
pent, and more briefly with the jaguar, 
birds and feathers, miscellaneous animals, 
bones and death, grotesque figures, the 
maize god, other divinities and astronomical 
signs. Figures illustrate these motifs at 
various Maya sites. There is a lengthy-dis- 
cussion of the “material arts,” concentrating 
on architecture and with minor attention to 
ceramics, precious stones, metal working, 
basketry, textiles, tattooing, minor carvings, 
and illuminated manuscripts. Part I con- 
cludes with a presentation of the chrono- ` 
logical sequence of Maya art development 
and influences traceable to adjacent areas. 

In Part II, the tremendous advances 
made in New World archeology since 1928 
often render even general statements super- 
ficial or inaccurate. The short summary of 
the Archaic Horizon is mainly of historical 
interest as representing the status of knowl- 
edge in 1928. The chapter on Maya civili- 
zation concentrates on art and religion, sub- 
jects that dominated the Maya field three 
decades ago. The chapters on the “Middle 
Civilizations” and the “Aztecs” are obsolete 
in the face of the tremendous increase in 
knowledge of the archeology of Mexico and 
Central America in recent years. ' 

The Epilogue to Part II contains a de- 
tailed analysis of astronomical observations 
implicit in the development of the Maya 
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calendar. These indicate a long-term tech- 
nical interest in astronomy on the part of 
the Maya which resulted in a degree of 
calendrical accuracy far in excess of that 
achieved in the contemporary Old World. 
Throughout this section runs a philosophical 
theme: that Maya achievements result from 
their avoidance of the Roman “fallacy of 
time,” which “denies dynamics, the charac- 
teristic of life itself, and enthrones statics, 
where there is no life” (p. 379). Although 
the European and the Maya way of con- 
ceiving time may be validly’ contrasted, it 
. requires more convincing argument than 
Spinden produces to accept the suggestion 
that the fall of Rome can be traced to the 
“Roman fallacy of time” (p. 379). 
Reproduction of text and figures is excel- 
lent; the plates are slightly less clear than 
the originals but quite satisfactory. It is 
unfortunate that the up-to-date methods of 
reproduction are not correlated with an up- 
to-date text on a subject of great popular 
interest. , 
BETTY J. Meccrers 
Research Associate 
Smithsonian Institution 


Revusen Levy. 
Islam. Pp. vii, 536. 2nd ed. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1957. $9.50. . 

All who work in the field of Islamics or 


Middle Eastern Studies will welcome the — 


new edition of this basic reference work, 
long out of print and difficult to obtain. 
The first edition entitled An Introduction 
to the Sociology of Islam was issued in two 
volumes; the first appeared in 1931 and the 
second in 1933. The present edition, 
though in one volume, is substantially un- 
changed. One chapter, the first in the sec- 
ond volume of the first edition, entitled 
“The Religious Conceptions of Islam,” has 
been omitted. Aside from editorial revi- 
sions and the addition of paragraphs here 
and there which bring statements about 
contemporary conditions up to date, there 
are no other serious changes. The order of 
the chapters has been somewhat altered, 
and they may be listed for the benefit of 
those unfamiliar with the work. After an 
Introduction sketching. the historical ex- 
pansion of Islam, there are chapters en- 


The Social Structure of’ 
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titled “The Grades of Society in Islam,” 
“The Status of Women in Islam,” “The 
Status of the Child in Islam,” “Islamic 
Jurisprudence,” “Moral Sentiments in 
Islam,” “Usage, Custom and Secular Law 
under Islam,” “The Caliphate and the 
Central Government,” “Government in the 
Provinces of the Caliphate and in the Suc- 
cession States,” “Military Organization in 
Islam,” and “Islamic Cosmology and Other 
Sciences.” In each chapter the subject is 
treated historically with some attention to 
regional variation in practice. Where rele- 
vant the provisions of the Shari‘a, or Is- 
lamic Law, are sketched in. The work 
draws from a wide selection of primary 
sources and utilizes modern secondary work 
as well. 

The author is a distinguished Orientalist 
but no sociologist; the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the book are largely due to this 
fact. The reader who, on the basis of the 
title, expects a structural analysis of Mus- 
lim society will be disappointed. Not only 
does the author fail to make use of explicit 
sociological concepts, but on the whole he 
lacks that “feel” for structural analysis 
which some nontheoretical scholars possess 
in high degree. Nevertheless, the usefulness 
of the book is considerable, especially for 
social scientists who lack just the historical 
depth and familiarity with documentary 
sources which are the book’s strong points. 
For such readers the book can serve as an 
introduction to many problems which only 
competent scholarship combined with so- 
phisticated sociological analysis can begin 
to solve. : 


Rosert N. BELLAH 
Center for Middle Eastern Studies 
Harvard University 


ECONOMICS AND LABOR 


Peter F. Drucker. America’s Next 
Twenty Years. Pp. 114. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957, $2.75. 


This is an exciting book about economic 
factors which will affect America during the 
next twenty years. Of the six chapters 
that comprise this slender volume, the first 
two are on “The Coming Labor Short- 
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age” and “The Promise of Automation.” 
Drucker shows that the total population 
will grow very rapidly, whereas the work- 
ing population will grow very slowly, if at 
all. Hence the basic problem will not be 
unemployment but inflation, which can be 
much more serious in its consequences. 

Automation, Drucker thinks, will not 
cause large-scale labor displacement except 
in routine office work. Otherwise, it will 
involve only a considerable shift of men to 
new jobs for which better education will be 
required. . This will lead to an upgrading 
of workers. 

The antidote to inflation is increased pro- 
ductivity. This in turn necessitates vast 
new ventures with capital. Hence the im- 
portance of “The New Tycoons” (Chapter 
III), the managers of pension funds, invest- 
ment trusts, and banks and life insurance 
companies which are the depositories of a 
large share of the savings of the people. 
Drucker argues that more of these savings 
need to be invested in sound common stocks 
in order to facilitate equity financing and 
industrial growth. 

In Chapter IV, “Will the Colleges Blow 
Their Tops?”, Drucker asks how the insti- 
tutions of higher learning expect to finance 
their programs with enrollments trebled or 
quadrupled when they have trouble financ- 
ing them now. He proposes a’ number of 
solutions, including federal aid, but he 
warns that “government finance has meant 
government control in every other country.” 
This statement will come as a surprise to 
Oxford and Cambridge. These universities 
receive subsidies from Parliament yet pride 


themselves on their tradition of political in- ` 


dependence and academic freedom. 

` As our economy grows, it will depend 
more and more on certain foreign countries 
for essential raw materials, hence the sig- 
nificance of Chapter V, “America Becomes 
a ‘Have-Not’ Nation.” To help solve the 
problem, Drucker advocates a new inter- 
national economic policy looking toward 
the rapid development of the raw material- 
producing countries. 

The change from a nation with a surplus 
of raw materials to one with a deficit will 
affect American foreign policy and become 
one of the “Coming Issues in American 
Politics” (Chapter VI). Other issues which 
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Drucker thinks will be central relate to 
water, nuclear power, housing, schools and 
teachers, inflation, medical care for every- 
one, and demand for racial equality. 

The style of writing is succinct and com- 
pact. Drucker has a knack for saying much 
in few words, and he is never dull. The re- 
viewer, a sociologist, was much interested in 
Drucker’s economic facts and interpreta- 
tions but noted the absence of discussion of 
the impact of these basic economic develop- 
ments on the family, the church, recreation, 
and other aspects of society. 

M. F. Nimxorr 

Professor of Sociology , 

Florida State University 


Unirep Nations Economic COMMISSION 
FOR Evrore. Economic Survey of Eu- 
rope in 1956, Pp. xii, 350. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957. $2.50. 


This survey deals with the chief charac- 
teristics of economic development in both 
western and eastern Europe in 1956. There 
are also chapters which comment upon the 
current developments and problems in the 
Soviet Union, as well as upon the long-term 
plans (1956-60). In the latter instance, 
officials of the Economic Commission for 
Europe have made use of statistical hand- 
books or abstracts giving systematic series 
for a number of years. The published data 
in turn have been supplemented by other 
statistical material made available by the 
governments of Eastern Europé and by dis- 
cussions with officials and economists within 
the countries themselves. 

Officials of the Economic Commission for 
Europe readily admit there are “serious de- 
ficiencies” in the coverage and frequency of 
publication of Eastern European statistics. 
As evidenced by this survey, the improve- 
ment is gradual. i 

With respect to Western Europe, the 
basic characteristics of economic develop- 
ment in 1956 were the slowing down of ex- 
pansion and the speeding up of wage in- 
creases. Price rises were substantial in the 
earliest part of 1956 in most countries of 
Western Europe. However, such rises gen- 
erally slowed down or were halted alto- 
gether during the latter months. This was 
largely due to governmental action. The 
governments concerned had interpreted such 
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price rises as danger signals necessitating 
steps to curtail inflationary trends. 

The survey points out that in a few coun- 
tries only—France, Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands and Belgium—further growth of out- 
put was recorded in 1956 to be coming up 
- against such physical obstacles as the full 


utilization of capacities and shortages in the - 


supply of basic raw materials. Neverthe- 
less, it is noted that the demand for labor 
eased in most west European countries dur- 
ing.1956, especially when deflationary poli- 
cies began to take effect. Such manpower 
. Shortages as did occur were limited to spe- 
cial sectors of the respective economies, for 
example, building and some types of skilled 
labor. 

According to the survey, total imports 
into Western Europe continued to increase 
in 1956, although at a rate slower than that 
of 1955. This obviously reflected the slow- 
ing down of industrial expansion in many 
countries. Such a situation was true of all 
countries with the exception of the United 
Kingdom and Ireland. Here, imports were 
below their 1955 level. On the other hand, 
increases were particularly sharp in France, 
the Netherlands, and Finland. It was re- 
ported that here the pressure of demand on 
resources continued to be intense. 

Western Europe’s export situation was 
characterized by an increase of 7 per cent 
from the first nine months of 1955 to the 
same period of 1956. The increase in ex- 
ports to the United States was particularly 
marked. With the glaring exception of 
France, all major exporting countries shared 
in the rise of exports. 

It is the opinion of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe that the future trend of 
overseas exports of Western Europe is 
largely dependent upon the development of 
import demand in North America and the 
production of raw materials in the overseas 
territories of key Western European nations. 
It is also revealed that the prospects for 
exports to the primary producing countries 
overseas appear “moderately” favorable as 
far as the overseas countries exporting 
mainly mineral products are concerned. 
Foreign exchange reserves have slightly in- 
creased in those countries, and the purchas- 
‘ing power of their exports continues at a 
high level. 
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There is much discussion of the agree- 
ment among Western European nations upon 
plans for freer trade in the form of a com- 
mon market. (The agreement has been 
signed since the publication of the survey.) 
However, the contention is made, by a pri- 
ori reasoning, that even with the formation 
of a common market, Western Europe will 
not be a single market in the same sense as 
is the United States. Among other differ- 


. ences, labor and capital are likely to be less 


mobile in Western Europe, even if formal 
restrictions on movement between countries 
is eventually abolished. Also, national va- 
riations in traditions and taste are likely to 
delay the development of a true mass mar- 
ket in some sectors of production. 

On the optimistic side, the survey con- 
cludes that in spite of the tension in the 
Middle East and its resultant debilitating 
effect upon key Western European national 
economies, investment in oil storage capac- 
ity, tanker tonnage, and atomic energy de- 
velopment may be encouraged during 1957. 
In other fields, the problems of price sta- 
bilization may be somewhat accentuated for 
most countries. , 

There are twenty-nine tables of supple- 
mentary statistics compiled from primary 
governmental sources. These illustrate the 
exhaustive, research on the part of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe, now in its tenth year. 

SAMUEL P. Perry, Jr. 

The Boston Chronicle 


G. D. H. Core. The Post-War Condition 
of Britain. Pp. xxiv, 483. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. $6.75. 

In 1937 Professor and Mrs. Cole pub- 
lished Tke Condition of Britain. In this 
new book Professor Cole compares the cur- 
rent economic and social trends with those 
of the depression decade. He has compiled 
more than two hundred tables of official 
statistics, mainly for the years 1945-54. 
These bear upon national income, produc- 
tion, employment, consumption, health, 
housing, and many other related aspects of 
society. Because of the wide array of 
vital information, simply and conveniently 
arranged, this compendium should be an 
invaluable work of reference for social 
scientists. 
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Since World War II, Great Britain, like 
other major countries of Europe, has ex- 
perienced a sharp rise in population. In 
June 1954, the population of the United 
Kingdom (England and Wales, Scotland, 
and Northern Ireland) was a little more 
than 51 millions, an increase of 3 millions 
over June 1939. Both an increasing birth 
rate and a decreasing death rate have ar- 
rested the long run decline in population. 
The pessimists of the 1930’s were estimat- 
ing a decrease in British population from 
40 millions to 36 millions by 1965. Need- 
less to say, the recent increases have made 
the forecasters more cautious. l 

The larger population has supplied Brit- 

ain with a working force of 23.8 millions, 
more than one third of whom are women. 
Moreover, the larger labor force is more 
fully employed than it had been before the 
war. In 1938 there were 1.75 millions un- 
employed in a labor force of 20 millions, 
but in no year since the war has unem- 
ployment reached a half million. In June 
1955, for example, the number of unfilled 
vacancies exceeded the number of workers 
seeking employment. The achievement of 
full employment is surely the most signifi- 
cant social change that. distinguishes the 
postwar decade from the prewar era. 
. A larger working force, more fully èm- 
ployed, has enabled Great Britain to in- 
crease its industrial production 50 per cent 
above the level of 1938. The rate of in- 
dustrial expansion enables Britain, though 
lagging behind the United States and Can- 
ada, to keep pace with the postwar recov- 
ery of Belgium and France. A similar ex- 
pansion of agricultural production has come 
_ only at the costs of rising prices to the 
consumer and larger subsidies by the tax- 
payers. 

The most valuable part of this book is 
Professor Cole’s reflections on the social 
conditions which he has carefully observed 
over a span of sixty years. “When I was 
young,” he recalls, “both adults and chil- 
dren, dressed in sheer rags, were a common 
sight . . Nowadays, on the other hand, 
it is impossible to tell by looking at a man 
—or woman—and by hearing them talk to 
what class they belong” (p. 41). Reluc- 
tantly, Professor Cole admits that “even 
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within the Labour Party and among its 
electoral supporters, enthusiasm for general 
nationalization . . . has noticeably waned” 
(p. 129). Such observations and admis- 
sions by the President of the Fabian Soci- 
ety will make the reading of this book a 
rewarding experience. 
_ RAYMOND G. COWHERD 
Professor of History and Government 
Lehigh University 


KennetH K. KURIHARA. Introduction to - 
Keynesian Dynamics. Pp. 222. New 
York: Columbia University, 1956. $4.50. 


In this new volume Professor Kurihara 
gives us a, resumé of some of the leading 
doctrines of Keynes. He approaches the 
matter from fresh points of view; his mas- 
tery of Keynesian thought is good, and the 
book may be recommended as a useful 
alternative approach to this subject for 
students. 

Professor Kurihara also breaks new 
ground. ‘Indeed, he may be criticized for 
attempting to bring more within the com- 
pass of Keynes’s thinking than belongs 
there. He has, for instance, a useful dis- 
cussion on the theory of the inflationary 
gap, when aggregate demand is excessive. 
In his discussion of hyperinflation he does 
not appear to lay enough stress on the im- 
portance of the vigor with which wage in- 
creases, claimed and granted, chase prices 
upwards. He says (p. 139) that “post war 
experience is replete with examples of ‘out 
and out inflation.’ ” Is this so? The period 
after 1918 would be a better instance. He 
discusses the relation of “the multiplier” to 
the equilibrium of the balance of external 
payments. He discusses the problem of 
wage flexibility and what has become known 
as the “Pigou effect.” 

His final, and in some ways most interest- 


ing, section is entitled “Secular Economic 


” 


Dynamics.” He here defines three rates of 
growth called the “required” rate, the “po- 
tential” rate, and the “feasible” rate. The 
“required” and “potential” rates correspond 
roughly with your reviewer’s concept of 
“natural” and “warranted” rates of growth. 
A separate “feasible”. rate is deemed to be 
made necessary by the fact that capital 
goods are specific in character and that the 
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power to add to them is also specific. His 
treatment will probably be deemed insuffi- 
cient to enable the reader to make a final 
judgment on the value of the concept of a 
“feasible” rate or on the validity of certain 
propositions which he makes about it. 
Prima facie one would suppose the speci- 
ficity of capital goods to give rise to a 
short-period problem, unsuitable for inclu- 
sion in a section on secular dynamics, since 


an excess or short fall of specific capital ` 


goods can be adjusted to requirements. It 
would be more convincing if he related this 
` third concept to the maximum possible rate 


of growth of know-how, which lies behind ` 


the provision of capital goods. If this were 

done, one would then have to consider 

` whether the factors concerned in the growth 
of know-how could be subsumed under the 
“required” rate; the rate of growth of 
know-how may be regarded; like the rate of 
growth of general population, as an exoge- 
nous determinant of what is possible. Inci- 
dently, Professor Kurihara writes (p. 211) 
that “the major problem facing all under- 
developed economies alike seems to be that 
of increasing capital accumulation.” Is not 
this a wrong emphasis—not confined to 
Professor Kurihara? Surely much more 
important limitations are the lack of know- 
how and the lack of a sufficient diffusion of 
commercial integrity. 

I am bound to add, although it seems 
ungracious to do so when Professor Kuri- 
hara gives us so much which is interesting 
and good, that I am in strong disagreement 
with a section that occupies a central place 

-in the book, namely Chapter VI. A fore- 
taste of the trouble occurs when he defines 
dynamics by reference to lags (p. 23). I 


am sure that the advance in theory will be © 


held up so long as the presence of lags is 
regarded as a fundamentum divisionis be- 
tween static and dynamic theory. Static 
theory is not concerned with an absolutely 
stationary state of affairs but is designed to 
show how an equilibrium position is affected 
by adjustment to a once-over change—of 
taste, technology, and so forth. There may 
be lags in the adjustment, such as those 
which give rise to a cobweb. The cobweb 
theorem belongs to static theory, provided 
that the central equilibrium position, around 
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which there is oscillation to-and-fro, is itself 
stationary. On the other side, there are not 
bound to be significant lags in a moving 
system. Suppose, for instance, that invest- 
ment is growing steadily at the rate of 2 
per cent per annum. There may, indeed, 
be a temporal Jag between the placing of an 
order for a particular item of capital equip- 
ment, and the final availability of that item. 
But if orders are growing steadily at 2 per 
cent per annum and the availabilities are 
also growing at 2 per cent per annum, no 
significant lag is present. Lags only be- 
come significant (precisely as in static 
theory) when there is some disturbance to: 
the steady rate of advance. 

Accordingly, I hold that this book is not 
mainly concerned with “dynamics,” save for 
the last section on secular economics al- 
ready referred to. I hold that Keynes’s 
General Theory is not dynamic, as I stated 
in my original review of it (Econometrica, 
January 1937). Thus “Keynesian Dynam- 
ics” is a misnomer. . 

It may be objected that there is not yet 
complete agreement about the usage of the 
word “dynamics,” although in recent years 
an increasing number of authors have been 
using it in what I regard as the proper 
sense. But if one cannot unequivocially 
condemn. Professor Kurihara on this count, 
one can at least do so for an improper use 
of the “acceleration principle.” It is surely 
a firmly established usage to apply this to 
the relatión to which Professor J. M. Clarke 
gave prominent stress, between an increase 
of output and the requirement for invest- 
ment caused by it. Thus I would say quite 
flatly that the “accelerator” is wrongly de- 
fined (p. 88) as AI=bAY. This should 
read I= bAY. In his numerical example 
(Chapter VI) Professor Kurihara considers 
the consequence of the inception of 10 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of “autonomous” invest- 
ment. Using Professor Hicks’s concept of 
a supermultiplier, he supposes this autono- 
mous investment to generate induced in- 
vestment of 40 billion dollars. Consump- 
tion rises by consequence from 45 billion 
to 95 billion dollars, and total income from 
50 billion to 150 billion dollars. He then 
supposes that investment (autonomous and 
induced), consumption, and income flatten 
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out at these high figures. But according to 
the acceleration principle, if consumption 
flattened out at this new level, the addi- 


tional induced investment of 40 billion dol- 


lars would disappear, and we should run 
straight into a deep depression. I believe 
that this interpretation is in conformity 
with Professor Hicks’s method of analysis, 
which Professor Kurihara appears super- 
ficially to be using. But he is not really 
doing so. 

. this chapter is fallacious, It is a thousand 
pities that he did not introduce some of the 
material from his last section into this part 
of the analysis. 

There is an obscure reference (p. 16) to 
the “original quantity theory expounded by 
J. Locke, author of On Money, 1752.” This 
is presumably intended to refer to the great 
philosopher, who is sometimes credited with 
the first exposition of the quantity theory. 
He died in 1704. 

R. F. Harrop 

Joint Editor 

The Economic Journal of 

The Royal Economic Society 


CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN INCOME AND 
WEALTH. Regional Income: Studies in 
Income and Wealth, Vol. XXI. (A Re- 
port of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, New York.) Pp. x, 408. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1957. $8.00. 


The ten papers in this volume make im- 
portant contributions toward the under- 
standing of differences which have deter- 
mined much of the economic, political, and 
social history of our country. They were 
given in June 1955 at a National Bureau of 
Economic Research Conference held at 
Duke University. Contributors included 
the following: Werner Hochwald, Harvey 
S. Perloff, Walter Isard, Morris B. Ullman 
and Robert C. Klove, Frank A. Hanna, 
Abner Hurwitz and Carlyle P. Stallings, 
Edwin Mansfield, Lorin A. Thompson, John 
L. Fulmer, and Henry S. Shryock, Jr. 

The first four papers define various as- 
pects of the estimation of personal income 
by region in relation to the data available 
for making such estimates; three present 
and explain data from recent investigations 


I conclude that the whole of ’ 
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of interregional differentials; and three ex- 
plain methods of estimating income for 
local area. All participants recognized the 
need for defining regions in a meaningful 
way. This may vary depending on the 
objective, 

Frank A. Hanna’s analysis of “Interstate 
Income Differentials: Theory and Practice” 
and the comments by Edward F. Denison, 
Robert M. Williams, and George H. Borts 
form the central core of the volume for the 
reader primarily interested in econometric 
analysis. It is clear that much still remains . 
to be done in evaluating the effect on inter- 
state differences in income, of distribution 
of employed workers by occupation, of 
earning levels among occupations, and of 
other factors. The three discussants dif- 
fered as to techniques, but they agreed with 
Professor Hanna in his basic concept of the 
United States as a unified economy and in 
the value of his analyses of interstate dif- 
ferentials in income. From the point of 
view of this reader, it appears that a basic 
understanding of interregional differences in 
income will be advanced most by the devel- 
opment of regional input-output tables and 
measures of output per man-hour by region. 

The Hurwitz-Stallings paper on inter- 
regional differentials in income performs a 
valuable service in summarizing with a 
broad sweep the data available on changes 
in consumer prices. Over-all estimates of 
such changes for each of the forty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia are 
presented for the years 1929 through 1954 
on a 1947-49 base. Also presented is an 
evaluation of each state estimate and a list 
of the localities for which separate price in- 
dexes are available for these years with the 
name of the agency responsible for each 
index. The estimates of change show a 
considerable uniformity in price movements 
among the states. However, as the authors 
of the article and the discussants, Nathan 
Koffsky and Margaret Reid, point out, this 
may in large part be due to the absence of 
adequate price data for rural areas. The 
largest variations show up in the war years 
when the greatest amount of price data 
was collected. The summaries highlight the 
need for increased federal-state co-operation 
in expanding the number of communities 
for which price series are obtained which 
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can be used both for temporal and inter- 
spatial comparisons. 
Farru M. WILLIAMS 
Chief, Office of Labor Economics 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


James H. STREET. The New Revolution in 
the Cotton Economy: Mechanization and 
Its Consequences. Pp. xvi, 294. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1957. $5.00. 


Professor Street has used “revolution” in 
the short-time popular sense of “a rapid 
and widespread change.” His “early revo- 
lution in cotton” in America was symbolized 
by the invention of the cotton gin in 1793, 
and his “new revolution” (which he believes 
was long delayed) by the recent develop- 
ment of cotton picking machines. Believ- 
ing further that “to explain the delay is 
fully as important as to explain the change,” 
he offers the present study “as a contribu- 
tion to such an explanation.” f 

He ‘graciously acknowledges inspiration, 
suggestion, and moral support by such pro- 
fessors as C. A. Wiley, C. E, Ayres, and S. 
Kuznets, and he says, .“the study relies for 
its basic conceptions primarily upon... 
the respective analyses of economic devel- 
opment of” Ayres and Kuznets. He cites 
the former’s Theory of Economic Progress 
(1944) and the latter’s early essay on “Re- 
tardation of Industrial Growth” in Journal 
of Economic and Business History (August 
1929). It seems likely that he knew also 


Kuznets’ Secular Movements in Production - 


and Prices . . . (1930) and its reference 
to Julius Wolf's “Laws of Retardation of 
Progress,” in Volkswirtschaft der Gegenseit 
u. Zukunft (Leipzig, 1912). 

Professor Street has, in my opinion, be- 
labored his explanation of backwardness 
and delay in the South in a way reminiscent 
of the apologists and calumniators. But I 
leave the evaluation of that to others and 
thank him for bringing together and study- 
ing intelligently an impressive amount of 
published material, including statistical 
sources, on the history, technological inno- 
vation, and socioeconomic aspects of the 
cotton enterprise. 

He has given an admirable summary of 
the speedy readjustment, under stimulus of 
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good demand and high prices, immediately 
after the Civil War; the evolution of share- 
cropping for the Negroes and later for the 
poor whites; and of the local credit system 
based on liens and mortgages which hard- 
ened under the financial panics and depres- 
sions and stultified the cotton producers 
until about the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

Syrprisingly, Professor Street was obliged 
to take leave of professional historians and 
break new ground with contemporary stud- ` 
ies, hearings, and reports about the turn of 
the century and World War I. He is per- 
haps at his best in the explanation men- 
tioned above, that is in Chapter ITI, “Cot- 
ton Farming as a Distress Industry.” This 
deals with the depression of the 1930's. 
“World War IT Shakes Up the Enterprise” 
and “How Mechanization Took Hold” are 
also chapters of interest. He concludes 
with a stimulating review of the social con- 
sequences and “A Look to the Future.” 

THomas P. MARTIN 

History, Archives, and Manuscripts 

Consultant and Lecturer 

Dunn Loring, Va. 


KARL POLANYI, CONRAD M. ARENSBERG, and 
Harry W. Pearson (Eds.). Trade and 
Market in the Early Empires: Economies 
in History and Theory. Pp. xvii, 382. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press and Falcon’s 
Wing Press, 1957. $6.00. 


The editors, Karl Polanyi, the institution- 
alist; Conrad M. Arensberg, the sociologist; 
and their disciples (Professor H. W. Pear- 
son of Adelphi College and others) devote 
about 178 pages to descriptive studies in 
anthropology and ethnology and 187 pages 
to theorizing about the nature and place of 
“the economy” and economics. 

They favor empiricism and the “empiri- 
cal economy”; they believe that in material 
things, at least, scarcity and problems of 
choice or value are unnecessary. They also 
believe that the institutional setup should 
not require us to economize. This suggests 
the scrapping of formal economics as a 
distinct discipline and the need to substitute 
“social planning,” as in primitive economies 
or in advanced planned economies. Russia 
is mentioned in this connection (p. 256). 
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They suggest that by getting rid of the 
market system, and the economic theory 
based on it, we can eliminate the problems 
of scarcity and choice of means. 

Incidentally, Aristotle is brought in as a 
witness, without’ disclosing his emphasis of 
the importance of individual wants as a 
standard of value and the basis for judging 
self-sufficiency. f 

Parsons and Smelser (Economy and, So- 
ciety) are criticized for suggesting a syn- 
thesis of all-social interactions in terms of 
performance and function, or contribution 
and reward. The authors hold that the 
problem is to “institutionalize” economic 
processes, thus eliminating economics, the 
latter being caricatured as depending upon 
“dread of destitution” and desire for profit, 
without any conscious intervention of 
human authority (p. 68). 

Their history is on the level of “stages” 
in the integration of land and labor: first by 
kinship, then by fealty to priest or king, 
then by exchange. They don’t see that ex- 
change occurs in all, the difference being in 
individual freedom of choice. Most of 
their “early empire” material concerns slave 
and caste systems. Here they fnd the 
“reciprocity,” “redistribution,” and status 
which they favor—an equal sharing in a 
common pool of resources. 

Their position rests on sweeping assump- 
tions of (1) the existence of “adequate” 
production processes and supplies of goods, 
without either scarcity or surplus, and of 
(2) institutions and exchange processes 
that are independent variables. 

Back of all lies authority—central plan- 
ning and control—and government deter- 
mination of “ends,” . The authority is 
required to force the economy into an in- 
stitutional mold devoid of economic moti- 
vation or economic rationality. Apparently, 
this would build up a “substantive” society 
to replace “the fading image of individual- 
istic atomism” (p. 374). 

The keynote is the receding concern 
about economy in the modern world which 
enables a “purposeful use of the past” to 
help get rid of economics and to institution- 
alize the economy (pp. xviii, 374). But 
the conclusion drawn from the part of the 
book devoted to the description of various 
.strange economies (Mesopotamian, Aztec, 
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Berber, and so forth) is that it provides 
only a “slim foundation” for the theories 
propounded (p. 373). 
Lewis H, Haney 
Port Washington, N. Y, 


Watton Hamitton. The Politics of In- 
dustry. (Five lectures delivered on the 
William W. Cook Foundation of the 
University of Michigan.) Pp. ix, 169, 
vii. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. 
$3.50. 

Walton Hamilton possesses one of those 
rare minds able to penetrate a maze of facts. 
to discern the significant. In this brilliant 
study, written with good humor and wit, 
will be found an incisive and revealing anal- 
ysis of our present-day national and inter- 
national economy. It is reminiscent of such 
commentaries upon our institutions as those 
of Veblen, Laski, Beard, Arnold, and Berle, 
but it seems even more comprehensive in its 
reach than any of these. 

“Politics of industry” is a broad term 
meaning the practices and policies by which 
men are controlled and by which they in 
turn control economic activities for profit, 
In this process economic institutions are 
created which in time come to rival and 
even surpass the state in their influence 


‘upon the destiny of man. 


In the old order, men saw the market 
as the dominant agency of public control. 
When the economy consisted of petty trade, 
buyers and sellers, who were intent upon 
their own advantage, were relied upon to 
supply whatever regulation was considered 
necessary. In such days the great myth 
called “free enterprise” was born. The 
state and the economy were seen as sepa- 
rate institutions with the latter as the more 
important regulator of economic well-being. 
With the expansion of modern industry 
there comes a counterrevolution; the theory 
of a self-regulating economy is modified, 
and government is viewed as a necessary 
regulating force. Then ensues an era of 
regulation notable for its reliance upon a 
system of free competition. This in large 
part fails. It is noted that the intrusion of 
public authority into business is more often 
than not for the benefit of business enter- 
prise. So come such devices as tariffs, pat- 
ent and copyright protection, services in 
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aid of business, special subsidies, and, espe- 
cially in preparation for war, such aids as 
government construction of plants, tax ben- 
efits of write-offs, amortization and deple- 
tion, grants for research, and an endless 
deluge of government contracts. Business 
becomes bigger and bigger, and the terms 
“free” and “private” applied to enterprise 
retain little significance. On the interna- 
tional level, the business economy with its 
corporate ramifications and system of car- 
tels bestrides political boundaries and re- 
duces national governments to minor roles. 
© So is revealed the dominating force of busi- 
ness enterprise in Western society. It is 
upon this theme that Hamilton, in his in- 
imitable style, weaves his sparkling com- 
mentary. ` 
What is the ultimate solution of the 
problem? .This he does not tell us, but he 
rejects any notion that it is a matter of 
choice between such vague systems as capi- 
talism or communism. “Our economy is 
already too rich, too dramatic, too varied, 
too heterogeneous to present so simple a 
question. For better or for worse we are 
committed to the great economy. In the 
course of its development the industrial 
system will, as in the past, undergo a series 
of mutations. In some form or other the 
rivalry of men will continue to: be employed 
as an instrument of the general welfare.” 
This is truly a very stimulating book. 
CLARENCE N. CALLENDER 
Professor of Business Law, Emeritus 
University of Pennsylvania 


ADOLF STURMTHAL (Ed.). Contemporary 
Collective Bargaining in Seven Countries. 
(Cornell International, Industrial, and 


Labor Relations Report, No. 4.) Pp. ix, 


382. Ithaca, N. Y.: Institute of Inter- 


. national, Industrial, and Labor Relations 


of Cornell University, 1957. $4.50. 

This is a collection of-nine essays dealing 
with collective bargaining and its effects in 
recent years in six western European coun- 
tries and the United States. There are two 


essays’ on Italy, and the editor has contrib-. 


uted an essay on collective bargaining in 
France and a comparative analysis of col- 
lective bargaining methods and results in 
the post-World War II period. 

Five of the nine essays were published 
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elsewhere, around 1950. These essays have 
been somewhat revised and brought up to 
date. The others are original contributions. 
The authors include three from America, 
two from Great Britain,-two from Italy, 
and one from the Netherlands. Seven are 
professors, including Clark Kerr, the Chan- 
cellor of the University of California at 
Berkeley. The other two contributors are 
foreign -government officials. Nearly all of 
the authors have had practical experience 
in the adjustment of labor disputes. The 
entire book is oriented toward an American 
audience, but all authors have firsthand 
knowledge of conditions in the countries 
they deal with. The editor is a European 
by birth and education. For some years he 
has been connected with several American 
universities, including the New York State 
School’ of Industrial and Labor Relations 


‘of Cornell University, which sponsored the 


study, and Roosevelt University, with which 
he is now connected. ` 

Each essay deals with a separate country, 
presents briefly the historical background, 
and then gives an extended description of 
the existing union and employer organiza- 
tion and legislation governing collective bar- 
gaining.and wage determination. It also 
sets forth in detail the prevailing bargaining 
methods and practices and discusses the 
major current issues and problems in col- 
lective bargaining. Each essay also sum- 


` marizes the available data on the extent and 


success of collective bargaining. In the 
final essay, the editor draws general con- 
clusions based upon the preceding accounts 
and other data on the experience of free 
countries with collective bargaining. 

The several “national” essays are mainly 
descriptive, but all draw some conclusions 
having bearing on the economic values and 
shortcomings of collective bargaining. But 
it is principally in the essays of Professor 
Neil W. Chamberlain of Columbia Univer- 
sity on “Collective Bargaining in the United 
States” and in the editor’s final chapter that 
there is extended discussion of the implica- 
tions for economic theory and social prog- 
ress. 

This is the first compilation in nearly 
twenty years on trade unionism and collec- 
tive bargaining in substantially all major 
countries of the free world. It will serve 
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excellently as a textbook for the growing 
number of university courses in foreign 
labor movements, and it is of value to all 
students of industrial relations and world 
developments. 
Epwin E. WITTE 
Professor of Economics 
University of Wisconsin 


PAuL F, BRISSENDEN. The I. WCW.: A 
Study of American Syndicalism. Pp. xxii, 
438. 2nd ed. New York: Russell and 
Russell, 1957. $7.50. 


This is a reissue of a classic study of an 
important episode in American labor his- 
tory. Professor Brissenden’s master’s the- 
sis, The Launching of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, was published by the 
University of California Press in 1913. His 
doctoral dissertation, The 1.W.W., A Study 
of American Syndicalism, was first issued 
by Longmans, Green & Co. for Columbia 
University in 1919. A second edition, pub- 
lished in 1920, noted certain organizational 
developments in the union to the middle of 
1919 in a new Preface. It also corrected 
one paragraph pertaining to Daniel De- 
Leon’s theory of industrial unionism. 

The 1957 version adds only a new Pref- 
ace. Penned by the author in November 
1956, it lists six important books bearing on 
the wobblies which have appeared between 
1929 and 1955, and it gives some sketchy 
information on what survives of the I.W.W. 
fifty years after its formation in 1905. No 
evident changes have been made in the text 
from that of the 1920 edition. 

The stature of Professor Brissenden’s 
‘classic history of the I.W.W. is well de- 
lineated by J. S. Gambs in The Decline of 
the I.W.W., published by Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1932. This book brings the history 
of this union from the termination of Bris- 
senden’s text in mid-1917 to 1931. Dr. 
Gambs wrote: “Paul F. Brissenden’s book 
on the LW.W.... is the authoritative 
source to which all students turn. Since its 
publication nothing so comprehensive has 
appeared; nor has any work on the I.W.W. 
shown the same intimate knowledge of 
LW.W. publications and history, or the 
same degree of personal acquaintanceship 
with leaders and members of the organiza- 
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tion. It is a work which has received uni- 
versal commendation, even from the wob- 
blies themselves, who are always suspicious 
of the academic robe. .. .” 

This reviewer regrets that no further 
changes or corrections were made in the 
original edition for this reissue. For it 
would have corrected such an error as that 
confusing Frank J. Hayes, an international 
vice-president of the United Mine Workers, 
with Max Hayes. The latter was for many 
years the editor of the Cleveland Citizen, 
and as a delegate from the Typographical 
Union to American Federation of Labor 
conventions, he was a Socialist spokesman 
and leader of the criticism of Samuel Gom- 
pers. Max Hayes’s attacks on the I.W.W. 
had been itemized several times in earlier 
pages of this history; it was Frank J. Hayes 
who was involved (p. 323 of the 1919 edi- 
tion and p. 325 of the 1920 and 1957 edi- 
tions of this work) in relating I.W.W. re- 
lations with the Mine Workers. 

After forty years, some of the terminol- 
ogy used by Professor Brissenden seems 
strange to the reader today. For instance, 
the word “industrialist” has one major 
connotation now; when the I.W.W. was 
formed, apparently, it meant one who ad- 
vocated the formation of industrial unions, 
a meaning which has since vanished. 

If fault may be found with such a clas- 
sic history, it might well be that Brissen- 
den’s methodology held him too closely to 
I.W.W. conventions. The stuff of union 
history is in large part what happens be- 
tween conventions. It is not just what was 
reported by the officers to these annual 
conclaves, nor what the several delegates 
said and was reported in the journal, nor 
an account of what they voted for and 
against. Such a dramatic episode, for in- 
stance, as the evacuation of the little chil- 
dren from Lawrence in the great I.W.W. 
strike there is not even mentioned. 

That the story should remain ended. in 
mid-1917, as Brissenden concluded his orig- 
inal text, is regrettable. When he wrote, he 
was able to believe that the I.W.W. was still 
moving “onward and upward,” with its best 
days still ahead. The World War I years, 
criminal syndicalism statutes, the Espionage 
Act, several crucial court trials, the flight of 
“Big Bill” Haywood to Russia while he was 
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“out on bail,” and related developments in 
the years 1917-23 are not to be found in 
this book. These events were to prove 
most crucial for this organization. ; 
Today’s student of labor, however, and 
labor history has questions to ask of the 
I.W.W. historian which are not answered by 
this classic. To what extent, for instance, 
was the industrial unionism which was ad- 
vocated by the I.W.W. reborn in the 1930's 
(as charged by certain champions of craft 
unionism), or was the industrial unionism 


of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


a ‘complete departure from what had been 
advocated by the I.W.W.? The story of 
the I.W.W. still remains to be told in its 
entirety by an academic labor historian. 


This reviewer would respectfully urge Pro- ` 


' fessor Brissenden, in his retirement, to con- 
sider this assignment as a fitting one on 
which to embark. 

Joun NEWTON THURBER 
Bethesda, Md. 


ALBION GUILFORD Taytor. Labor and the 
Supreme Court. Pp. 178. Williamsburg, 
Va.: Published by the author, 1957. 

* $2.00. ` . 

In his Labor and the Supreme Court, 
Professor Taylor presents in concise form 
a statement of the legal status of activities 
pertaining to labor-management relations as 
determined by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. To a considerable extent, 
the author avoids technical and legal ter- 
minology and “aims” his remarks at the 
undergraduate political science major, at 
the leaders in labor and management, and 
at the members of the general public inter- 
ested in this phase of the problem of gov- 
ernment and the economic ordet. 

The chapters of the treatise cover the en- 
tire gamut of the issue of labor before the 
Supreme Court: the contract, antiunion and 
collective, the right to strike, boycotts, pic- 
keting, featherbedding, unions and antitrust 
laws, injunctions, arbitration and seizure, 
discrimination and the non-Communist af- 
fidavit. In each chapter, after presenting a 
summary of the legislation involved, the 
author in chronological order objectively 
analyzes selected cases of the Supreme 
Court on the particular subject matter of 
the chapter. Extensive quotations from the 
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opinions of individual justices who con- 
curred or dissented in the various cases are 
given. Although the author, at times, ex- 
presses his own convictions, the summa- 
tions at the end of each chapter are the 
findings of the Court. 

Professor Taylar’s discussion of the issue 
of federal-state conflicts in labor law is very 
complete and effective. He considers first 
federal-state conflicts in labor-management 
legislation and its administration in the 
matters of union security rights, the -right 
to strike, and seizure and compulsion arbi- 
tration rights. He places emphasis upon 
the respective rights and responsibilities of 
federal as against state legislative bodies, 
and the rights and limitations imposed upon 
state boards of labor relations and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The author 
also considers the determination of the 
rights and limitations ‘of state courts in 
contrast to the rights and limitations of the 
federal courts in the issues of labor man- 
agement conflicts involving torts, restraint 
of trade, picketing, unfair labor practices, 
and the legal effects of collective agree- 
ments. He also presents an objective an- 
alysis of cases involving the issue of juris- 
dictional rights of federal and state courts. 

No doubt the author has accomplished his 
purpose. However, it is suggested that 
summations of earlier works on phases of 
his subject and the trends since each work 
was published might have been presented 
with profit. , 

f James P. ROWLAND 
` Professor of Political Science 

Chestnut Hill College 


ConraD M. ARENSBERG and others (Eds.). 
Research in Industrial Human Relations: 
A Critical Appraisal. (Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association Series.) Pp. 
x, 213. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1957. $3.50. 

The seventh research volume of the In- 
dustrial Relations Research Association is 
composed of thirteen essays. In them both 
advocates and critics have paused to take 
a much-needed inventory of the contribu- 


_ tions and shortcomings of research and 


practice in the “noneconomic aspects of the 
organization of work,” better known as 
human relations. 
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Organization of work is also evident in 
this study, for the essays have been ar- 
ranged into four distinct and successive 
groups to help readers—or was it the writ- 
ers—structure their thinking on human re- 
lations problems. Quite appropriately, the 
first essays deal with the origins of the 
human relations “movement” and the mo- 
tivation and philosophy of human relations. 
The second and, to this reviewer, most in- 
teresting group of essays involves the in- 
dustrial setting in. which human relations 
are practiced; it reveals the increasing con- 
cern of the human relations people with the 
effect of environment on the growth of 
human relations and on the nature of the 
problems connected with them. Critics of 
human relations, upon reading these chap- 
ters, may well feel that their insistence on 
the importance of environment in shaping 
the relations of men at work has borne 
fruit—albeit in a somewhat unexpected 
place. 

In the third group are reports of recent 
research in human relations, each of which 
also points the way to new avenues for ex- 
ploration and study. The volume concludes 
with a trio of articles on human relations 
and unions. What may be the crux of this 
subject is revealed in W. F. Whyte’s com- 
ment on the dilemma between the desirabil- 
ity from the human relations standpoint of 
local decisions in collective bargaining and 
the trend within unions toward centralized 
decision-making. Whether or not this par- 
ticular problem is resolved, it suggests that 
the conflict of interest between the labor 
movement and the human relations move- 
ment may be deeper than is commonly 
supposed, 

As do most such volumes, the present 
work suffers somewhat from variations in 
the level of analysis. Thus at one ex- 
treme, we find interdisciplinary analysis so 
broad as to be almost completely undisci- 
plined; at the other, analysis so specific and 
detailed that all but the professional are 
apt to give up the fight before they reach 
the conclusions. 

On the positive side, however, it is evi- 
dent: that the self-examination now taking 
place is leading the human relations people 
toward new approaches to the study of or- 
ganization of work. It seems possible that 
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as human relations moves from the study 
of interpersonal relations to the study of 
relations between organizations, for exam- 
ple, between small and large groups, it may 
logically go on to the problems of relations 
between large, formal groups—specifically, 
to the problems of union-management rela- 
tions. If and when this takes place the 
line between human relations and other ap- 
proaches to industrial relations problems 
may disappear. 
Marten S. Estey 
Associate Professor of Industry 
` University of Pennsylvania 


F. Le Gros CLARK and Acnes C. DUNNE. 
Ageing in Industry. (An Inquiry Based 
on Figures Derived from Census Reports . 
into the Problem of Ageing Under Condi- 
tions of Modern Industry.) Pp. x, 146. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
$7.50. 


The purpose of this book, Ageing in 
Industry, is to determine what number of 
workers are physically able to continue in 
their various occupations beyond their mid- 
sixties. An attempt is made to give an es- 
timate of the number for whom alternative 
or modified jobs will have to be provided. 
No suggestion is made, however, of ways or 
means to meet this potential demand. 

The inquiry is based on statistical mate- 
rial provided by the census reports of 1921, 
1931, and 1951. It is limited to male 
workers in thirty-two selected occupations. 
The. study is practical and is clearly written 
for the perusal and information of those 
who have to plan industrial policy. ` 
- A comparison of the census figures for 
1931 with those of 1951 shows a decline in 
the number of men over sixty-five in the 
male labor force. This, at first sight, seems 
surprising in view of the fact that the pop- 
ulation is ageing. 

There are,. however, various factors which 
may help to explain it. For instance, the 
increasing proportion of men who are today 
aged seventy or over, the influence of pen- 
sions and superannuation schemes, and per- 
haps also the changing methods of produc- 
tion. 

-The number of men employed in the 
thirty-two occupations chosen in 1951 was 
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4,004,700 or 25.6 per cent of the 15,662,200 
occupied males in the United Kingdom. 


The number of men aged sixty-five and 


over was 174,000 or 25 per cent of the 
695,300 occupied males of sixty-five and 
over in the country. 

The writer claims that the sample is a 
sufficient one. from which certain conclu- 
sions may be drawn. First and foremost, 
it confirms the generalization that the age 
a man is compelled to quit the: occupation 
in which he has spent his working life varies 
from job to job. 

By a comparison of the figures for vari- 
ous census dates, they have been able to 


estimate the number of men physically ca- ° 


pable of survival on their jobs until the 
late fifties—not the number of those who 
actually do continue in employment. A 
listing of these survival rates follows. 
Those whose rate falls between 75-85 per 
cent include such occupations as makers of 
watches and clocks, workers in precious 
metals, and makers of musical instruments; 
those whose rate falls between 65-75 per 
cent include such occupations as farmers, 
agricultural workers, foresters, carpenters, 
and bricklayers; those whose rate falls be- 
tween 55-65 per cent include such occupa- 
tions as surface mine workers, welders, 
makers of boots and shoes, plumbers, plas- 
terers, bargemen, dockers, shop assistants, 
and warehousemen; those whose rate falls 
between 45-55 per cent include miners who 
work below ground, makers of bricks and 
pottery, makers of glass, smiths, riveters, 
makers of tobacco, cabinetmakers, and 
compositors; those whose survival rate 
falls between 35-45 per cent include such 
occupations as foundrymen, makers of 
paper, drivers of trams, drivers of self- 
propelled vehicles, and bus conductors; 
those whose survival rate falls between 25~ 
35 per cent include construction engineers; 
no occupations are listed for those whose 
survival rate falls between 15-25 per cent; 
and finally, those whose rate falls between 
5-15 per cent include such occupations as 
«coal face workers and signalmen. 

There are some surprises in this list. 
For this reason, in its detailed study of each 
occupation chosen, the inquiry is valuable, 
and although based on evidence obtained in 
the United Kingdom is, nevertheless, ap- 
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posite and of real value to industrialists in 
the United States. 
DoroTHEA RAMSEY 
Cumberland, England 


CORRECTION 


In the March 1957 issue of THE ANNALS, 
page 10, a “central labor federation” in the 
Philippines was listed as a present affiliate 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
The reference probably pertained to the 
Congress of Labor Organizations which was 
Communist-dominated and was dissolved in 
1951 in connection with the Huk revolt. 
At present there is no affiliate of the 
WFTU in the Philippines. 
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